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“Sanicap” 
The Sanitary Cap 


For. Mason Jars 


If you use glass jars for any portion of 
your pack you should insist on having 
“Sanicap,” the only sanitary jarcap Proof 
against action of fruit acids. No salts of 
zinc. Costs less than the old style cap. 


Samples and Prices on 
Application 


American Can Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Local offices in all large cities 


















* WE TRAVEL MEN 























SECRETARY—JAS. M. HOBBS, 





CHICAGO, 








W. H. NICHOLLS & CO. 
Canned Goods 
Brokers 


35 River St. CHICAGO 








EDWARD P. SILLS 
Packers’ Agent and Broker in 
@anned Goods... 


42 RIVER ST., CHICAGO 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Liberal Advances on Consignments. 





J. K. ARMSBY CO. 
Wholesale 
BROKERAGE AND COMMISSION 


gy le Pacific Coast 
Products 
New York = =--42. River St., CHICAGO 


EMERSON @ HALL 


OFFICES: 
rae CANNED GOODS 
“mers DRIED FRUITS 


CANNERS ano PACKERS AGENTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Personally Cover all Jobbers in Nebraska and Minnesota. 





SAM BAER & CO. 
Brokerage and Commission 
Canned Goods anc Bried Fruits 


©O RESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


34 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 





E. C. SHRINER 6 CO. 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS AND BROKERS IN 


GARNED GOODS AND GANS 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





DALLAS MERCANTILE Co. 
Brokers and Manufactarers’ Agents 


OFFICES 


Mercantile Co., Dallas, Texas. 
r-State Brokerage Co., Oklahoma City,0.T. 
r-State Brokerage Co., So. McAlester, I. 7. 


DALLAS, TEX. 





fT. J. O'BYRNE & CO. 
Brokerage Commission 


Canned Goods and Dried Fratts 


42 RIVER ST., CHICAGO 











G. M. AHRONS CO., LTD. 


NEW ORLEANS 


CANNED GOODS BROKERS 


Selling Agents Southern Packers 
SHRIMP AND OYSTERS 


Correspondence Solicited. 





Flannery & Hobbs 
BROKERS 


42 River Street, CHICAGO 





The Tatman Thompsen Co. 


WHOLESALE 


Brokerage and Commission 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 


Send us your offerings. Cover jobbing points 
* in Louisiana and Mississippi. 





WALTER A: FROST & CO. 
Brokerage and Commission 
Canned Goods and Dried Fruits 


Correspondence Solicited 


MOORE-HOLBERT COMPANY 


BROKERS 
High Grade Food Products 


St. Paul . Minneapolis . Buluth 
“and Tributary Points 





E.L. STANTON & CO. 


Brekers and 
Manufacturers’ Agents 


Packers’ Cans, Canned Goods 
Dried Fruits 


310-311 GRANITE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





GETTYS BROKERAGE Co, 
SUCCESSORS Te 
GETTYS & GILBERT 


BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


CANNED GOODS, DRIED FRUITS, 
SALMON, CALIFORNIA PROBUCTS 


806 SPRUCE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO 





GRIFFITH-DURNEY COMPANY 


WHOLESALE GROCERY BROKERS 


CANNED GOODS A 
SPECIALTY 


San Francisco, Cal. 





SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM 


CANNED GOODS 





Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Joseph, Mo, Omaha, Neb, 
St, Paul, Minn, Wichita, Kan, 









5 WABASH AVE, CHICAGO 





Cover All J bing Centers Adjacent to Above 


“es 
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se Goods Broker's and Commission Houses - 











THE J. M. PAVER COMPANY 


EXCLUSIVE CANNED GOODS BROKERS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.. Majestic Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 53 River Street 





BAKER & MORGAN 
CANNED GOODS 
‘BROKERS 


ABERDEEN, MARYLAND 
OUR SPECIALTIES 
CORN AND TOMATOES 





PICKRELL-CRAIG CO. 


Incorporated 
BROKERS 
Canned Goods, Dried Fruits | 


201-202-203 KELLER BLDG. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 





ROEMER & CO. 


Packers’ 
and Brokers in 


CANNED GOODS 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


Agents 


Correspondence Solicited 


B. F. MOOMAW CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO MOOMAW-HORTON CO. 
ROANOKE, VA. 
Brokers in Canned Goods, Cans, 
Labels and Shooks 


Our Territory: Southern and Middle 
Western States 
Correspondence Solicited 





H. F. DONLEY Co. 


Merchandise Brokers 


Canned Goods, Dried Fruits 
OMAHA 





Cover Jobbing Points: Nebraska, Western lewa 











Condensed 
Paste 


Powder 


HEAPER than flour paste. Being dry it saves freight 

{ and can be shipped in. mid-winter. One pound will 
make in one minute two gallons of snow-white paste, 

where boiling water or steam can be had. It makes 


three times more PASTE than cold water Paste Powders. 


PRICES: PRICES: | In barrels of about 240 Ibs. - -. 6c per Ib. 
In 50 and 100 Ib. packages - - Sc per lb. 


Cinnol 


For lacquered and plain white tin. Prevents rust spots and 
does not.affect the most delicate colors. Keeps sweet in any 
weather and does not warp or wrinkle the paper. The BEST 
Paste for tin in the market. Has to be reduced with 50 per 
cent. of water. PRICE, in casks, - . .  87c.per gallon 







































THE ARABOL M’F’G CO. 
100 WILLIAM STREET,NEW YORK 


























CHAS. D. PALMER FRED N. PALMER 


PALMER BROS.,Inc. 


WHOLESALE 


MERCHANDISE BROKERS 


AND MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
202 Trust Bldg., Dallas, Texas 





Fifteen Years’ Experience in This Territory 
We cover all Jobbing points in North, East, 
West and Central Texas 


Fort Worth Office: Claude Van Zandt & Co. 






































Farnum Brokerage Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Merchandise Brokers 
Kansas City, Mo. 
——$__ 

We sell canned goods and everything. 
Have our own warehouse. New ac- 


counts solicited. Particular —_ 
given to the introduction of new g 


Write to us. 
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**Slaysman’”’ 
New Improved |, 
Header} 


CAPACITY 30,000 
CANS PER DAY 


SLAYSMAN & CO. 


AUTOMATIC 
CANMAKING 
MACHINERY 



















Office and Salesroom 


718 E. PRATT ST. 


Factories 
©) “4 125-127 E. FALLS AVE. 
" "7 11S. FRONT STREET 








BALTIMORE 






































THE HAWKINS AUTOMATIC CAPPING MACHINE . 
You can make your capping the least of your worries by using th 


MOST RELIABLE CAPPING MACHINE 








TESTIMONIAL 


Smyrna, Delaware, Dec. 3, 1909. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago, Il. 

Gentlemen:—We used the new Cams on our Hawkins Capping Machine the past season, operating them at a 
speed varying from 72 to 96 No. 3 cans per minute. At the higher speed of 96, the machine seemed to do as good 
and satisfactory work as at the lower speed of 72. In our opinion, you have increased the speed of the Hawkins 
Capper at least 50 per cent. At 90 cans per minute it did as good work with the new cams as it did formerly at 
a speed of 60 cans per minute. 

We congratulate you on the splendid success attending the great improvement these new cams are to an 
already excellent machine as the Hawkins Capper undoubtedly is. Very truly yours, 

J. H. HOFFECKER CANNING CO. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


Daniel G. Trench & Co., General Agents 5 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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For a Varied Limited Output ily 
“Bliss ” Semi-Automatic Floater 
Simple and Efficient 


















This is a machine particularly adapted for 
plants handling a large variety of work, where 
the output of each style is limited. 

It is simple in construction and operation, 
efficient and economical in the use of solder. 
Details on request. 

We build the complete line of High Speed 
Automatic Can Making Machinery for both. 


OPEN TOP AND PACKERS’ CANS 


“Bliss "’ Patented Semi-Automatic Floater Send for Catalogue No 14 


E. W. Bliss Co.; 33 Adams Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Representatives for Chicago and vicinity, STILES-MORSE CO., 562 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 























MAKES MORE MONEY THAN WE DO 


From now on until the close of the season the Canner will just 
make things hum, and there is nothing that we know of that will 
add so much music and harmony to his work as our 


No. 2 Automatic Adjustable Double Seamer 


The simplest, easiest and most satisfactory Double Seamer ever 
made. THEY ALL SAY SO, and we must accept their verdict. 


You’d be surprised at the number of dozen No. 2 Double Seamers 
that we turn out every week during the canning season. 


It is astonishing how the canning industry has developed since 
Ams put his No. 2 on the market. 


Boys and girls run them as easily as if they were simply playing. 


If you haven’t yet gotten into the habit of using the Sanitary Can 
and our No. 2 Double Seamer, you are missing one of the best 
money making propositions on the market. 


One thing that gives us lots of satisfaction is the fact that the man who 
buys our No. 2 Double Seamer gets more profit out of it than we do. 


GLAD TO ANSWER ALL QUESTIONS 
MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY Mount Vernon, N. Y., U. S. A. 


European Office: Corso Valentino 13, Torino, Italy South American Office: Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A. 
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Pillmore-Anderegg| 
PEA VINER 


The most satisfactory, up-to-date pea 
huller on the market. 

Guaranteed to thresh peas better, and 
in less than half the time it takes other 
machines to do the work. 

Can be seen in operation at the factory 
of the Mohawk Valley Canning Co. 
between June 25th and August Ist I 
next at Westernville, Oneida Co., N.Y. 

Will be sold for $1000 cash, f.o. b. 
Rome, N. Y.,or upon an agreement to 
pay royalties at 2c. per dozen. The 
amount paid in royalties to apply on 
purchase price. 

We hold all patents on plurality of 
cylinders; any users of two or more 
cylinders will be responsible for three 
times the royalty. 


PILLMORE-ANDEREGG CO. 


WESTERNVILLE, N. Y. 








Can Machinery 





























































SPECIAL EASTERN AGENT FOR 
The **Sprague” 
Line of Canning Machinery 


“‘Hawkins’’ Continuous 
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Squeezing Machine Capper, Colbert Rotary 
TIS Tomato Filler, Model 
For Square, Oblong and Oval Cans USED IN “mM” Corn Cutter, Corn 
, A CANNING Cook Silk al 

These machines will increase FACTORY, ookers, Sillkers a 
your production from 40 to 60 1 SELL IT all Machines 








per cent without increased cost. 
Skilled labor not required. 
Time necessary to change sizes, 


for Canning 
Purposes 











Cans, Shooks, 







six minutes. Don’t forget, we Solder, Crates, 500 Page Catalogue 
also make a general line of can for the Asking 
maker’s machinery. Climax Flux, Don't Worry, 

ask me, I'll 







“Lockwood” 
Gas Machines, 


Tools, Etc., Etc. 


get it for you 


The Ghas. Stecher Go. 


(Not Inc.) 


108-128 WN. Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 






















Correspondence Solicited 







Designers and manufacturers of special auto- 
matic machinery, machine tools, presses and 
dies; also manufacturers of can earing machinery. 






My Motto: 
The Buyer Must be Satisfied 
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STILES-MORSE CO 
2 
SELLERS AND 
BUILDERS OF 


High Speed = 
Automatic Gan Making 
Machinery 





CHICAGO ano BALTIMORE 


\" 











“ALL OUR CANS ARE WASHED AND STERIL- 
IZED BEFORE THEY ARE FILLED.” 


Jones’ Can Washer 
and Sterilizer 





Gibson City, Ill., 5-1-09. 

Messrs. Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen:—We are pleased to report that we used the Jones’ 
Can Washer last season with the most gratifying results, and it 
will be a revelation to any Canned Goods Packer to use oy of 


these machines and collect the mass of filth which is washed out 

of cans in a day/s, run. machines not only removed great 

masses of foreign matter, including insects, cin particles of 

solder, coal, chips of wood, etc., but also..rendered cans free 
from_acids or xes: used in manufacturing the, cans.. 

uld not think fér one moment of packing food products 

in tin cans without using these machines for cleansing them, and 

are d to pr them an absolute success, 

(Signed) GIBSON CANNING CANNING CO., 
3. W. McCall, Manager, 
SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 
5 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 





¥ 





























RAYMOND LEAD COMPANY 


Lexington St. & Washtenaw Ave, 
CHICAGO 





— 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SOLDERS 
OF ALL KINDS FOR 
Canners’ Use 


7 | 





Pig and Bar Lead and Tin 


Unequaled Facilities for Manufacturing 
a Uniformly Superior Quality of Goods 














Write for Prices, Stating Composition and Quantity Want | 


Chisholm-Scott. 
Company 
Pea Hulling Machinery 


MAIN OFFICE, 


CADIZ, OHIO. 
THOS, A. SCOTT, General Manager 





Operating Patents of FACTORY: SUSPENSte BRIDGE, NW. Y. 
Cc. P. and J. A. Chisholm Branch Office 
R. PS Scott y . with Sincldir-Scot® Company 
J. A. Chisholm and R,'P, Scott Baftimore, Md. 


Some recent offering in the trade induces us to re 
mind any prospective user of Viners infringing eur 
patents, which cover all known means a ini 
green peas, that any bond offered should be enna 
and good for at least three times all possible royalty. 
It is not generally understood that the person using 
an infringing is liable to three times the 
regular royalty charged by the users of a patented 
article. The expiration of our patents in future, will 
not relieve you from liability while the patents are in 
force. None of the bonds we have ever seen entirely 
protect the customer. Have your bonds inspected 
by a competent attorney. 

Yours re fully, 





‘OHISHOLM-SOOTT. 00. 











nana 
me Ovarian 
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The following Advertisement appeared in The Canner during season of 1908, 
Several extracts having recently appeared in the Trade Papers, relative to 
“ QUALITY CAMPAIGN,” we have decided to republish the advertisement in full, 


Better Canned Goods 


MEANS 


More Canned Goods 
Quality Means Quantity 














Let every package of Canned Goods be a Food Show. 

Build up the Canned Goods industry by packing superior goods. 

Do not weaken the structure by packing inferior goods. 

Give the consumer value received. 

Make your pack a positive, not a negative influence. 

Don’t forget Canned Goods are eventually intended for eating purposes. 
Remember “‘the proof of the pudding is in the eating.”’ 

The Consumer is the court of last resort. 

The yearly consumption of Canned Goods is only 10 cans per capita. 
Educate the public to more Canned Goods with better Canned Goods. 
Start right with the right container. 

Use the can of quality, the housewife’s guarantee of goods of Quality. 





The Sanitary Can 
SANITARY CAN COMPANY 





General Offices : FACTORIES : 
FAIRPORT, N. Y. Fairport, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. Bridgeton, N. J. 
New York Office: SANITARY CAN COMPANY, Limited, 
447 WEST FOURTEENTH ST. Niagara Falls, Ontario 


CANS MANUFACTURED UNDER MAX AMS PATENTS 
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YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


In the United States, its possessions and Mexico, also Canada, 
$3.00; in the United Kingdom, Europe and all countries in the 
Universal Postal Union, $5.00, postage prepaid. Single copies, 
10 cents. 





DISCONTINUANCES 


Subscribers over one year in arrears will be dropped in 
accordance with the new postoffice ruling. Orders to discon- 
tinue should be accompanied by payment to date. In request- 
ing change in address please give old as well as new address. 





ADVERTISING RATES 
Advertising rates will be furnished on application. 





TERMS 


Cash with order for firms not rated or with whom we have 
not established credit relations. Bills for advertising and sub- 
scriptions are NET CASH—no discounts allowed. All accounts 
subject to sight draft after 60 days. 





REMITTANCES 


Remittances should be made by Draft, Express or Postal 
Money Order, Registered Letter or International Money Order, 
made payable to THE CANNER PUBLISHING CO. Send all 
remittances to No. 5 Wabash Av., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Currency 
mailed is at sender’s risk. 





TIME SCHEDULE 


Time of issue, Thursday of each week. Advertising forms 
close on Monday. Advertising copy should be in by the Monday 
preceding date of issue. To secure proofs, copy should be 
received one full week in advance of publication. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Correspondence upon all subjects of interest to the trade is 
solicited. In correspondence, writers will observe the following 
regulations: Communications must always be accompanied with 
the writer’s name, as no attention is paid to anonymous letters. 
A designating mark will be used where publicity’ is not de- 
sirable. We do not hold ourselves responsible for views of 
correspondents, but all interested are cordially invited to use 
our columns freely. 





Entered as second-class matter, March 21, 1895, at the Post Office 
at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 








Lots of bright spots in the present price situation. 
* * * 


The bullish breezes are blowing clear across the 
country. 
* * * 


Tue CANNER has reason to suspect that some of 
our jobber friends look back regretfully upon the 
May 1 prices of corn and tomatoes. 


It would be well at this time for canners to recall 
how in the past poor quality has hurt general canned 
goods values. 

* ok ok 


Dr. Wiley can’t possibly get away from the fact 
that there is much less necessity for dating canned 
goods than any kind or class of food consumed by 
man. 

aK 2K * 


Of course, you don’t want accidents to happen in 
your factory, but just the same you should figure 
on that they are going to happen sooner or later and 
be prepared for them. 


* * * 


Canners who haven't yet sent Secretary Gorrell 
their checks on account of their three-year subscrip- 
tions to the publicity fund perhaps don’t believe that 
canned goods need publicity. 


* ok 2k 


To get all the news of the canning industry all the 
time it’s necessary to read the old reliable CANNER, 
which publishes more crop and market information— 
and does it’ first—than any trade journal ever pub- 
lished in the interest of the canning industry. 


ok ok ok 


Remember, readers, that the “Canners’ Clearing 
House” is a department of this journal set aside for 
the purpose of providing space wherein canners may 
express their views on any subject of interest to the 
canning trade. You are invited to make free use 
of it. Give your fellow packers the benefit of your 
ideas and experience. It is by such interchange 
that the industry makes quickest progress. 


* * * 


A good factory superintendent is a sort of first aid 
to profits, but we always feel sorry for the institution 
that has a foreman who is more concerned with be- 
ing left unhamperéd to exercise without restraint his 
own authority than he is with getting profits out of 
the business and trying to do that which the proprietor 
most desires. Because a man of this kind is too much 
concerned with his own importance to give good at- 
tention to the welfare of the business. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN 
COMPANY =~ 


BALTIMORE 


DIRECTORS: 


T. G. GRANWELL, Pres't 
A. W. NORTON, Vicé-Pres't 


C. A. SUYDAM, Sales Agent 


CHICAGO SYRACUSE 








Pure Canned Goods. 


Purchase the can with the C in the bottom 





With our four factories our manufac- 
turing and shipping facilities 
are unsurpassed. 





———_—_— 
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IATION SECRETARIES MEET AND CONSIDER 
STATISTICAL WORK AND REPRESENTATION 
AT CONVENTIONS. ' 


A meeting of officers of the various state canners’ 
associations, called by National Secretary Gorrell, 
was held on Friday last at the Congress Hotel Annex 
in this city, at which the following were in attendance: 

w. F. Assau, Baltimore, Md., secretary Baltimore Canned 
Goods Exchange. 

Eugene Dickinson, Eureka, Ill., secretary Illinois Canners’ 


Association. 

J. W. MeCall, 
Association. 

Friend F. Wiley, Edinburg, Ind., secretary Western Can- 
ners’ Association. 

F. Jos. Schuler, Crothersville, Ind., secretary Indiana Can- 
ners’ Association, 

J. C. Warvel, Van Wert, Ohio, president Ohio Canners’ 
Association. 

F. E. Hamlin, LeSueur, Minn., secretary Minnesota Canners’ 
Association. 

Frank E. Gorrell, Bel Air, Md., secretary National Canners’ 
Association. 

Letters of regret containing expressions of approval 
of the meeting and its objects were received -from 
L. A. Sears, president National Canners’ Associa- 
tion; W. R. Roach, vice-president National Canners’ 
Association; George G. Bailey, of Executive Com- 
mittee National Canners’ Association; J. P. Olney, 
president New York Canners’ Association, and A. R. 
Hatfield, secretary New York Canned Goods Pack- 
ers’ Association. 

THE CANNER feels that the gentlemen present are 
entitled to hearty commendation for having attended 
this meeting at great inconvenience, this being the 
time when canners are extremely busy. The canning 
industry is fortunate in. having officials connected with 
it who are willing to drop their regular business at such 
atime for the good of the industry in general. 

The meeting was called for the purpose of taking 
up the matters of acreage statistics, pack statistics, 
representation of state associations at national con- 
ventions. 

After some little discussion at the morning ses- 
sion it was decided to appoint a committee to formu- 
late recommendations on these subjects, to be laid 
before the officials of all state and local associations 
so that they might all know what it was proposed to 
do toward bringing the national and local associa- 
tions closer together in their work. The chairman 
named J. W. McCall, Frank E. Gorrell and F. Jos. 
Schuler as this committee, with instructions to report 
at the afternoon session, at which the following recom- 
mendations were submitted : 


We, the representatives of the Baltimore Canned Goods Ex- 
change, the Western Canners’ Association and the state asso- 
ciations of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Minnesota, in conven- 
tion assembled, make the following recommendations to all 
state and district associations for better codperation with the 
national association, looking to the accomplishment of better 
conditions in the canning trade: 

Statistics. First: That the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion continue to collect statistics individually from all. can- 


vibson City, Ill., president Illinois Canners’ 


ners in the United States, codperating with the state and dis- 
trict association secretaries in this work, and comparing and 
reconciling totals for the respective districts before publication. 


Second: These statistics should be called as follows: 
SONI TE AOE, nti 5. tig. Fade spite <2,pidie.bg 5400 June Ist 
Acreage for corn and tomatoes.............. July 1st 
TOUR PERK OF PON... LE. 66. Sos oes bec e gases Sept. 1st 
Total pack of corn and tomatoes............ Nov. Ist. 


Total stock of corn, peas and tomatoes on 
hand, whether sold or unsold. .Jan. 1st and April 1st 

Third: That only total, and not individual, reports be given 
by the state and district associations to the national association. 

GENERAL MEETING OF OFFICERS. We recommend that there 
be a meeting of the presidents and secretaries of each state 
and district association to convene the first Tuesday in Decem- 
ber, at Cleveland, Ohio, together with the officers of the na- 
tional association, for the purpose of perfecting a closer work- 
ing organization between the national association and the 
durerent state organizations. 

We further recommend that the expenses incurred by the 
delegates attending this meeting be borne, one-half by the 
national association, and one-half by the state associations. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION MEETINGS. We would also recom- 
mend that, in addition to the voluntary attendance, the execu- 
tive officers of each ‘and every state and district organization 
appoint delegates to officially represent them at the next 
national canners’ convention. 

On the matter of acreage it was decided, owing to 
the lateness of the date and the fact that the nationa! 
secretary has already got this work well in hand, that 
for this year it be allowed to remain in the present 
shape, and that so far as this item is concerned, the 
above recommendation be considered as applying to 
the season of I9I1I. 

It was felt that the representation of state associa- 
tions was not sufficiently large to warrant the actions 
of this meeting to be put in any form but that of 
recommendation, but it is hoped that the state offi- 
cials will accept these and prepare themselves to fur- 
nish the required figures on the dates above men- 
tioned. 

Co-operation on matters of this kind is the proper 
thing from all standpoints. State officials are urged 
to lay their plans for securing figures from their in- 
dividual members at the dates specified, so that at the 
meeting set for Clegeland, Ohio, the first Tuesday in 
December they may go there prepared to compare 
figures with the national secretary and thus enable 
him to issue his official statistics more promptly 
and more nearly correct than ever before. 

The recommendation in regard to attendance at the 
national convention was in no wise intended to in- 
terfere with that of individual members, who are all 
urgently requested to be present. The idea is that 
with members present as official delegates the state 
associations will insure their attendance at the busi- 
ness sessions and the various associations will at the 
same time have some one who would be responsible 
for the bringing up of matters of special interest which 
should be considered. 

Want to buy or sell used canning machinery? Try a 
Try a CANNER classified ad. 




















Used and approved by many ef the largest canners in America. 


Acorn BND Mon-Acid Soldering Flux 


Get your order in now and avoid delay. 


GARDEN CITY LABORATORY, 4134 S. Halsted St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Canned Goods Market’ we 








The Position of Corn. 

Should spot standard corn go to a dollar a dozen, it will 
go there legitimately, and not as a result of speculation on 
the part of anybody. If the dollar mark is reached, the 
lifting power will be the statistical position of the article 
and the demand, and nothing else. Corn is a very scarce 
commodity now in all hands. The canners have none, and 
wholesale and retail grocers are running along with the 
lightest possible supplies, which will be very much lighter 
at the end of another thirty days, although it will be sixty 
days or more before canners will be ready to make deliveries 
out of the new pack. 

The position of corn, in connection with the probable pro- 
duction of the article this season, makes the statistics cov- 
ering the packs during the last several years especially inter- 
esting at this time. The average output of the last five 
years certainly may be considered as at least equaling the 
country’s annual requirements, since the clean-up of pro- 
ducers’ stocks is complete and distributors’ stocks are below 
instead of above their normal holdings. The figures on the 
packs made in the last five years are as follows: 


Year. Cases. 
od So tele a oF OE ee ere 13,939,683 
I alc tahoe ue 63: Gees ba as aula nk’ Ge a ea a 8,739,908 
lS ANA AR Slap SE hie ee eed Dar pit? |: 6,675,908 
Piidwasieuc. 00s «Ode Shtbedhenda ake eek eee ee eee 6,779,000 
Se sig Vikia bald. Shgedhdds od) on dav Gaet sees vecktuate 5,787,000 

ee ee SO, ci cscs crces hb adbhentarnased 41,921,499 

a 6.0.5.654 5b aoe eb aado Ree ewan eae 8,384,299 


These figures show that there must be a heavy increase in 
the corn pack this year if the production is to equal the 
average annual output of the last five years. The increase 
must be no less than 2,597,299 cases, or 44 per cent. Allow- 
ing that the 5,787,000-case total reported for last year’s 
corn pack was below the actual pack, there would still 
remain a big difference to be made up. If the published 
total was 500,000 cases short of the actual—and that cer- 
tainly seems a very liberal allowance—the difference would 
remain, notwithstanding such liberal allowance, over 2,000,- 
000 cases short of the average annual pack since, and inelu- 
sive of, 1905; and there has been.a large gain in the num- 
ber of consumers in this country, hence in the consuming 
capacity, during that five-year period. A two-million-case 
margin is a large one to overcome, even with some increase 
in the country’s corn acreage. 

Tomatoes—Spot demand is only for immediate needs, a car 
or two selling day by day to local jobbers. Spots hold 
strong at 75¢ to 77\%4e per dozen, f. o. b. western factory, and 
western futures are quoted at 77%4e f. o. b. factory, though 
jobbers here are not showing any particular interest at the 
moment, which matters little to the packers, in Indiana, at 
least, as their acreage is well known to be the smallest in a 














WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN 


(INCORPORATED) 


Have 9 warehouses in Chicago; 
Will loan you money; 


Will store your goods and deliver them in 
small lots to the jobbers at probably 
5 cents a dozen higher prices than you 
could get for carload lots; 


Can'give you Spot cash on all your sales 
without your having to assign the 
accounts; 


Will not freeze your canned goods; and— 
Have plenty of money to pay losses if 
building| should collapse. 


‘Their Chicago address is 225 E. Ulinois St. write them > 





number of years and their pack is expected to be very light 
in comparison with other seasons. e 

THE CANNER’s advices from principal packing points in 
Maryland note prevalence of unfavorable weather of late 
Considerable complaint of the heat and the drouth has been 
heard, and this has strengthened the market on 1910 packin 
Maryland packers generally ask 70¢e f. o. b. for future stand. 
ard 3s. Here are two statements shedding light on the 
tomato situation in the Baltimore section. The first says: 
‘‘Chief reasons for expecting a higher range of prices from 
now on are a decreased acreage, smaller yield per acre be. 
cause of the remarkably irregular weather, along with an 
unexpected shortage in the pack in the western states fore. 
casted by the large buying of both spot and future tomatoes 
in this market by western houses at advancing prices.’’ The 
second report says: ‘‘There is no question but what the 
spot market is very strongly affected by the continued ad. 
verse reports from Maryland and Delaware sections as to the 
coming crops, and there has been considerable of this sort of 
correspondence developed this week.’’ 


Corn—Illinois spot corn can be bought at 85c to 87%e f, 
0. b. factory, Ohio at 82%c to 85¢. Indiana, like Iowa, 
looks as if it were cleaned up. Future western corn is worth 
70e f. o. b. factory"fa® standard grade. That’s the bottom 
price now in Iowa, says a report received this week. As 
previously stated in this column, offerings are very limited, 
The sweet corn crop seems to be doing well, but there is 
always great danger of something serious happening to cut 
short the yield when so large a percentage of the acreage 
is put out so very late. 

Speaking of the sold-out condition of the spot corn mar- 
ket, canners’ stocks of corn are not only sold out, but 
shipped out. This means that the corn which jobbers have 
been buying during the last several weeks was needed to 
meet an insistent demand from the retail grocery trade, and 
this proves that the supply of canned corn in this country 
has been reduced to a minimum; that all hands have little 
of the article left, and consequently that there will be an 
urgent demand for the new pack, a large quantity of which 
will be absorbed at once by the wholesalers and retailers 
the country over. The situation on September 1 will be in 
sharp contrast to that which existed on the same date in 
any of the last several years, or since the first really exces- 
sive corn pack, in 1904, when the canners produced a total 
of 11,162,692 cases, following it the next year with an even 
larger pack, the surplus of 1904 and 1905 being sufficient 
to leave the country so oversupplied that there has been a 
carryover from one year to another ever since then. On 
September 1, 1910, however, both wholesalers and retailers 
will have abnormally low stocks. q 

Apples—Spot No. 10 apples are in extremely strong posi- 
tion. New Yorks are $2.75 Chicago; Michigans, $2.70 to 
$2.75; Michigan, 1910 packing, are quoted at $2.25 f. o. b,, 
New York future 10s at $2.50 f. 0. b. New packing Balti- 
more apples are offered at $2.30 to $2.35 f. 0. b. for prompt 
shipment, and 3s at 75e to 77M%4e. 

Fruits—Future California canned fruits have been quiet 
during the week reviewed. Buying has been inactive so far 
this week, though the holiday was, of course, an interference 
with trading. There have been no features developed in the 
interim. 

Future peaches are being offered at Baltimore at the fol- 
lowing prices: 65¢ per dozen for No. 2 second whites, 70¢ 
for No. 2 second yellows, 90e for No. 3 second whites, 95¢ 
for No. 3 second yellows. Prices prevailing at Baltimore 
on some different varieties of canned fruits are as follows: 
No. 2 second pears, 50e; No. 3 standard pears, 80e; No. 3 
extra standard pears, 95e to $1.05; No. 3 extra pears, $1.05 

















to $1.10; No. 2 standard red cherries, 65¢ to 76¢; No. 2 
STO RAG Canned Goods and Dried 
Fruits a specialty. Liberal 
loans on goods in store. No cartage or switching charges on 
mw + She consigned in our care. Drop us a line for rates 
f inf tion. 
Farahonsn ri ‘dB, ico nai, The Kepler ‘Warehouse Ce. 
and Lake Connections 349. . r Cotas taved CHICAGO 























an q d Building, 
05-207-209 E. Indiana St. 
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ceaee STRING BEAN CUTTER 


Last season’s use simply added 
to its previous excellent reputa- 
tion. Where it has been in- 
stalled, there it has made good. 
Cuts all sorts of material as well 
as beans, and delivers them in 
just the proper condition for the 
process. Send for our catalogue. 


» INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER C0. 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 








INVINCIBLE 


String Bean Grader 
Green Pea Cleaner 
Beet Grader 

Corn Husker 





























ELEVATING, CONVEYING AND POWER TRANSMIS- 
SION MACHINERY FOR CANNING PLANTS 


Ac Are L @D MONS Ly L Ne B Sf “ Caldwell’s oes 
onveyor, a _ periect 
HVEVLVIVCVOVIVD spiral with continuous 


flight, no laps or rivets. 


Link Belt Oonveyors } 

CONVEYORS Spiral Conveyors Furnished black steel 
Cable Conveyors or galvanized. 
ae ig oF fat belt with either link belt- 

ing or 

ELEVATORS | Pachane Eleva 

Elevator Buckets sof all kinds 
POWER Shafting, Pulleys and Bearing 
TRANS- Machine Moulded Gears inteest list of patterns 
eee in existence. 

MACHINERY 


“ia wes for Hope Drive using wire or 


Our equipment for supplying machinery in our line comprises 
the most extensive pattern. list and the widest range of manufac- 
turing facilities of any concern in the line. 





Catalog No. 34 will be sent, 
—_— > express charges prepaid, te 
anyone interested im eur lime 
ef machinery. 






————— ag nee 
————-— = 
-— 





Standard Liak-Belt Coaveyor. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO., Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts., Chicago 


Eastern Sales and Bagincorimg Office—Fulton Building, 50 Chucen Street, New York 








New England Sales Ofice—-Oliver Building, 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mase. 
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standard white, in syrup, 85c; No. 2 extra standard white, 
in syrup, 95e to $1; No. 2 extra white, $1.10 to $1.20; No. 
2% extra white, $1.85; No. 2 standard strawberries, 65¢e to 
70c; No. 10 standard, $4; No. 2 preserved 90c to $1; No. 2 
standard raspberries, black, 8244¢ to 85c; red, 90c; No. 10 
standard, black, $4.50; red, $5; No. 2 extra preserved, $1.25; 





The California Fruit Canners’ 
f. o. b. coast, on 1910 packing canned fruits are as follows: 


Association’s quotations, 
























































No. 2% 
VARIETY No.3 | No. 24| No. 24} uxrua | No. 244/ No: 244| No.2] No. 2% 
EXTRAS | SPECIAL | EXTRAS | STDS. | sTWDs. | SECOND | WATER ris 
Apnoots . ccesccecces 215 1 75 150 120 110 95 0 80 
77° peeled... erecesoces 265 2 00 175 150 BD feecceccckecccece 
sliced socccocd, OES F OHO ET PEE OED Bigesccedeccccces BO ETE 
Cherries (Royal Anne). .. seeel 250 2 25 200 1 60 135 125 120 115 
Cherries (White). . eves . cecPecvcesoe 2 00 1 60 135 1 25 120 145 
Cherries (Black) ceeeceeee] 23 50 225 200 1 60- 135 125 120 115 
Grapes (White Muscat)... .... 200 1 50 140 110 1 00 90 85 80 
Peaches (Yellow Free). ........ 2 30 2 00 1 60 130 1 20 105 100 85 pio 
Peaches (Lemon Cling)... ...... 230 *2 00 1 60 1 30 120 1 05 100 90 Pio 
Peaches (Lemon Cling, Sliced)... .| 2 30 200 160 130 120 105 BED foccccvcee 
Peaches (White Heath)... ...... 2 30 2.00 160 130 1 20 105 100 | ----.----- 
Peaches (White Heath, Sliced) 230 200 1 60 130 120 105 Se eerreerry 
Pears (Bartlett)... .... > SFE 250 225 185 170 145 125 115 1 00 Priv 
Plums (Green Gage).......... 2 00 1 60 1 30 105 90 80 75 70 
Ptuins (Egg). . osecees 200 160 130 105 90 80 75 70 
Plums (Gold Drop) 200 1 60 1 30 1 05 vo 80 75 70 
No. 8 No. 8 | No.8 
exTuas | SxTHAS No.8 No. 8 No. 8 No.8 | KETTLED 
VARIETY No.3 No. 234 EXTRA [STANDARD | WATER PIE PACK 
ORaDB GRADE STANDAND | PIE 
Apricots... 66. e cece cece eenene 5 00 450 375 3 25 
- led... } 6 00 5 25 425 375 
sliced. . ...... «eee} 600 5 25 425 375 
Cherries (Royal Aunc)........... 700 6 25 5 25 5 00 
Cherries (White) eee 7 00 6 25 5 25 5 00 
Cherries (Black). ........ 6. ---5+ 7 00 6 25 525 5 00 
Grapes (White Muscat). ... 475 40 3 25 3 00 esee 
Peaches (Yellow Frec)..... 5 50 475 400 3 50 {360 
. | | 2 65 
Peaches (Lemon Cling) ........ 5 50 475 400 350 275 | 260 ru) 2.75 
Peaches (Lemon Cling, Sliced). .. . 5 50 475 400 3 50 BT foccccccccfeccccccce 
Peaches (White Heath). ........ 5 50 475 400 3 50 275 2 60 rLo 
Peaches (White Heath, Sliced) 5 50 475 400 3 50 275 ! 
Pears (Bartlett)... ...... 6 25 5 50 460 425 32 
Plums (Green Gage) 450 375 325 260 2 
Plums (Egg). ......- ++ -0s0000e% 450 375 325 260 2 
Plums (Gold Drop) 4530 375 3 25 2 60 2 























No. 2 standard blackberries, 70e to 75c; No. 10 standard, 
$3.50; No. 2 extra fancy, $1 to $1.10; No. 2 extra standard 
gooseberries, 75¢c to 85ce; No. 10 standard, $4.50. 
Peas—Men who have been on the street for Chicago 
eanned goods houses’ for considerably bettér than-a decade 
state that never in their experience have they known such 
discouraging conditions as exist today in the pea canning 
sections of Wisconsin and Michigan, particularly the former, 
which for several seasons past has maintained by a goodly 
margin its position as the leading pea packing state. The 
situation is really- unprecedented. THE CANNER heard one 
man, just returned from an extended trip through Wisconsin, 
say this week that he didn’t believe that the state’s pack 
would total to exceed 50 per cent of the peas Wisconsin 
packed in 1909, which was 1,878,000 cases. A big Chicago 
buyer, one of the biggest canned goods buyers in this coun- 
try, if not fully as big as any, is reported to have said this 
week: ‘‘I don’t see where we are going to get peas to 
fill our future orders.’’ Adversity has indeed been the por- 
tion of the pea packers this season. In Maryland and Dela- 





ware the pack has just been completed and is confident} 
believed to have fallen short of expectations: : 

. . cp ns; Indiana's 
pack will be ended soon, and it, too, will be found material] 
below normal; Michigan will not equal last season’s out 2 
by a big percentage; Wisconsin shortage is estimateg . 
to 50 per cent, which leaves New York state the only bright 
spot on the pea packing map, and even New York’s bright. 
ness has been somewhat dimmed, as conditions are not as 
good as they were. On another page this week THE Canygp 
publishes a number of direct reports from New York packers 
which will enlighten our readers. as regards conditions in 
that state, which’ is practically certain to be this year’s 
heaviest canned pea producer. Wisconsin canners have ag 
good as wound up the year’s work on Alaskas. Reports on 
the outcome vary, but one gathers from a careful Treading of 
them that the season on Alaskas has been the shortest, with 
the lightest yield, ever known. The blazing sun literally 
burned up the Wisconsin pea fields. Alaskas came out badly 
running heavily short in quantity, and no fancies. They ran 
mostly to 3s and 4s standards. As to the balance of the 
pack, it all depends upon whether there is a good rain 
within the next, week or so. Unless rain falls plentifully 
there will not be any pack of sweets to speak of. Naturally, 
under such conditions buyers would be glad to buy more 
peas, but instead of packers being willing to sell, there are 
rumors of efforts being made by packers to buy back con- 
tracts. The shortage in the pack in all states may be as 
large as 1,000,000 cases, or materially less than the country’s 
annual requirements. 

In regard to the disappointing advices as to size of the 
Maryland and Delaware pea packs, a report this week from 
Baltimore stated that ‘‘The output on this market and among 
country houses has fallen far short of expectations, with 
the total quantity remaining unsold in packers’ hands un- 
usually small for this time of the year. In seconds and off 
standards and the extra sifted grades, particularly, stock is 
very light. In sifteds the selections are larger, and among 
them some very good trades are available. The bulk of the 
demand has been for seconds and off standards, and inquiry 
still continues chiefly for these grades.’’ 

Asparagus—The market is showing the effects of the re- 
turn of asparagus to normal prices. The consumer is able 
to purchase this article at a considerable reduction, as com- 
pared with two or three years ago, and this has stimulated 
the consumption enormously, as proven by the fact that can- 
ners in California continue to receive inquiries which they 
are unable to fill. Jobbers who bought early have in many 
eases been able to dispose of their entire stocks, and are 
apparently now needing more of the goods. The estimated 
total pack of asparagus in California this season, all grades, 
is placed by a large packer, well informed on the coast situ- 
ation, at 560,000 cases. This is the estimate which this 
packer has just furnished THE -CANNER, and in this connec- 
tion he advises us: ‘‘Judging from our own experience and 
from what we can learn from others, this pack has all been 
sold. In fact, on some of the heavy selling lines we under- 
stand that other packers as well as ourselves are not able 
to complete their orders in entirety. The asparagus has not 
run to such large sizes as last year. The estimates on the 
large and mammoth sizes have hardly been reached.’? 

A letter to THE CANNER from Joseph Durney, of the Grif- 
fith-Durney Company, of San Francisco, says in regard to 
asparagus that the pack practically ceased on Saturday, 
January 25, adding that ‘‘The total amounts to 589,000 

















TOMATO OMELET 


certainly was given a setback by the New York World 
‘*THE NEW THOUGHT TOMATO OMELET.”’ 


If you are selling your canned goods under ‘‘YOUR”’ own 
brand, you can not suffer such injustice, for your goods are 
not merely- known as some canned goods, but they are 
known as ‘*‘ YOUR”’ brand of goods, for the mere use of a 
brand makes it a special kind. 


How about your brands, are they your own and are they pro- 
tected by you, or do they belong to someone else? Consult the 


TRADE MARK TITLE COMPANY 


Canning Department Fort Wayne, Indiana 
We are the Specialists in Our Specialty—-BRANDS. 




















KELLEY-CLARKE C0. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Canned Salmon 
and Fruit 


24 CANNERIES 
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eases, the largest on record, and, barring a small surplus of 
a few grades, like mammoth green and large green, the pack 
has practically all been sold. In fact, on some items it has 
been oversold, for, as you probably know, the association is 
only making 75 per cent delivery on mammoth and large 
white. We also understand that some of the other packers 
will be compelled to make short delivery on some sizes. The 
fact that practically 600,000 cases of asparagus can be mar- 
keted shows what can be done with an excellent article 
when the price is right. While I don’t think it’s on the 
eards to increase the pack of asparagus very much, if any, 
during the next year or two, I really believe that 800,000 
eases could be marketed next year as readily as 600,000 
eases were this.’’ } 

Sweet Potatoes—Packers of sweet potatoes in Maryland 
are quoting No, 3 standards for future delivery at 70c per 
dozen f. o. b. factory. Spots are very scarce in the East; 
reported firm at 80¢ z= o. b. : ; 

Sardines—Advices received in Chicago this week continue 
to report a very small run of sardines in Maine waters, and 
consequently an exceedingly light pack to date. Stromeyer 
& Arpe report, in regard to smoked sardines, that ‘‘ Demand 
is very good. The new fishing has already commenced and 
a few shipments are now leaving Norway. We understand 
that the quality this year is exceptionally fine.’’ Comment- 
ing on the situation on French sardines, they say that 
“There has been a much better demand during the past 
week and we look for an increasing demand in the very 
near future. ’’ 

Salmon—The scarcity of red Alaska and other grades of 
salmon continues to be the feature of the market for this 
commodity. Red Alaska, Columbia River chinooks and Puget 
Sound sockeyes are wanted, but nothing is obtainable in 
these grades excepting red Alaska, and that only in the 
most limited quantity and at stiff figures. Consumptive 
demand is heavy and steadily cuts down the jobbers’ stocks. 





Dried Fruit Market ‘| 





Apples—New crop evaporated apples are being quoted, 
based on 8e per lb. for prime, 8%c for choice, and 9\%4e for 


fancy. Dry weather is doing, according to reports received. 


in Chicago, considerable damage to the apple crop and the 
market is firm. : 

Raisins—This ifem is quiet, prices here remaining about 
4%ec to 4%4e for 2s, 4%c to 5e for 3s, 54%e to 5%e for 4s, 
6¢ to 644¢ for 16-ounce fancy seeded, 5%4¢ to 5%e for choice. 

Apricots—Coast reports this week are that the market on 
new crop apricots is advancing, some packers, for instance, 
in the Vacaville and Santa Clara sections, having to pay 9¢ 
in the sweat box. Spot prices here are 9%4¢ to 10c for stand- 
ards, 10%,¢ to 101%4c for choice grade, 10%c¢ to ile for extra 
choice, 1144¢ to 12%4e per lb. for fancy quality. 

Peaches—The trade on peaches is slow in the Chieago 
market. Prices are somewhat nominal here, about as fol- 
lows: Standards, 6c to 644¢ per lb.; choice, 6%4¢ to 7¢e; extra 
choice, 7e to 744c; fancy, 8¢ to 8%4c_per lb. 





Canners’ Supplies 











The American Can Company are not quoting for publica- 
tion, but will make prices known on aplication to their vari- 
ous offices or through their traveling representatives. 


The Sanitary Can Company has established 1910 can prices 


as follows: : 
Season Prices. Plain. Enamel. 


Ws Bn cd4s.osesesdnce $ecervcccecocseccceces $10.75 $13.75 
WUOs Ms o2sscacdeccvesbise Cccccccccsccccccce SMO 18.25 
No. 242...... errrrrrrerrr rT TTT Tre Tre ee.» 19.00 23.00 
BO, BBG 6 6.0.00 sens 00 n0800 ececce scccccece 19.60 24.00 
WOO BE ois bcc cadcccscensacerecscocsosece 20.00 24.50 
) inc Dr, WEEE EEE Eee coceces 22.00 26.50 
POUT O Pee PT Ty ee eC eee eee TT 43.00 53.00 


The Continental Can Company will quote prices on applica- 
tion to their various offices. 

The Wheeling Can Company is quoting the following 
prices on packers’ cans for shipment at seller’s option, sub- 
ject to change without notice, f. o. b. sellers’ plant: 


No. 1s, 1%-inch opening.............. boepesduaeaen $ 8.75 
DEO: TR; TATE GI a ook 55h bcc he Si Secdceccdeeces 11.50 
ee Se, ok on sos tuldewae sendin aeaee ae 15.58 


The usual advance over these figures for cans manufac- 
tured of extra coated tinplate. 

The United States Can Company will quote prices on 
standard packers’ cans upon application and quote as follows 
on Sanitary cans: 


Plain. Enamel. 
Miia. Sais pix Gude 0 KS a WER es melbd $10.75 $13.75 
MMS foul. tise ceetee ae nswc anaes 14.75 18.25 
RG ode ial s cee abe aeedeee 19.00 23.00 
i RO OP rr ree et errr 19.50 24.00 
RRM MEGS. ois aas Boles aalSe She Mee. 208 Bi 20.00 24.50 
ee ge EEL CEN PEC CE OR 22.00 26.50 
PT D8 205 eee dis. bods Maa 43.00 53.00 


Tre Southern Can Company is quoting f. o. b. Balti- 
more, for shipment at their option. subject to change with- 
out uotice, the following prices: 


Mo. I; De AGR GGG 6 600.0 60:00 68 60 60s meee rts $ 8.75 
No. 2, RE EE OE - 11.50 
Te, Si. DR a ns e.0a.no.ndidonaaie aoe 1a 
No. 3, 2y,-inch opening........ pbidae err ee Tre 15.50 
No. 3, 2,,-inch opening (Jersey)............ o+ee+ 16.50 
No. 3, 2y%-inch opening (Jersey tall)............;. 19.06 
No. 10, Seen” GUNIEs 0.o 0. 010.0.0.0,0:0:600.000006 -.- 40.00 
14-inch solder hemmed CapS...........-ceccccccesss -75 
2ys-inch solder hemmed caps..... o4's binkwudba $3.0esR 0 
2y,-inch solder hemmed caps........ sob oe tame in eee e 1.40 


Pig Tin—The week opened with a quiet market, but sta- 
tistics for the month of June showed a very heavy delivery 
of spot stock into third hands, and the market was conse- 
quently boosted some 35 points between two days. In face 
of a small demand from consumers it was found impossible 
to maintain the advance, although the market is still some 
25 points above our last quotations. We quote f. 0. b. New 
York: 


Spot. July. August. 
10 00 26-Cem Det. 6 56ic 5 o.cgeeotée'n2 $33.00 $33.00 $33.00 
EAD BOR Wiewsicincivncsicindes BR << :) atpteweae iit aemlGe 


Tinplates—A1l plants in operation are running full. There 
is some pressure for deliveries reported and some consumers 
are said to be offering a premium for quick shipment, but 
no business is being done, as the mills are simply unable 
to take care of anything outside of regular business.. Prices 
f. o. bs mill: 

Bessemer Steel Cokes, 


DAD CIF MOOD 6a o 6c po REGS 6s ss gidsw Kia oe $3.75 
UR” eer errr err rer rrr rere 3.60 
SOO © Oe I on nd sc bdn skp acuaeswessues ceneeaeen 3.55 
LAE20—€ 9O-TeB.) o- o-ws 05. 5:9-9:9:0- 0 9 0-0:0-010 moreve-0-070-0 16-0:6:0:000-0.0-41000 3.50 




















marketing of your 1910 pack. 






and you know what that means. 


kind of a broker. 


That’s what we are. 











SELLING YOUR 1910 PACK 22.32. 


After all the worry and risk incident to putting up the goods, 
it is important that they be marketed right, because it touches the profit side of the business, 
In marketing your 1910 pack you need a broker, the right 
Let’s talk it over. 


W.S. KNIGHT & CO., Chicago, III. 


(Ff. C. WHEELER, Jr., of Baltimore, Manager Canned Goods Dept.) 


Stop and think for a mo- 


important to you is the 


WE MAKE LIBERAL AD- 
VANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS 
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NEw ORLEANS, July 2, 1910. 

Epitor CANNER: Business in this section is generally quiet, 
but it looks as if we will have a very good fall and winter. 
The crops are all good and the feeling is very optimistic, 
especially throughout north Louisiana and Mississippi. 

We have had lots of fresh vegetables and fruit, and this 
has naturally interfered with the sale of canned goods, but 
this will only last for a time, so we look for good business 
soon. 

Packers of shrimps and oysters have been somewhat undecided 
as to what course to pursue, as they have been afraid of legis- 
lation that might interfere with this industry. 

This fear, however, has practically passed, as the legisla- 
ture only has one more week before adjourning, so no action 
will be taken this season. 

Local stocks of shrimp are very light, and at. reasonable 
prices the trade on futures will be good; but if the packers’ 
ideas are too high it will interfere with the consumption on 
canned shrimp and purchases will be light. 

Future buying of canned goods has been good on eastern 
lines, such as tomatoes, etc., but. there has not been any heavy 
buying of California canned goods, as buyers prefer to wait, 
not agreeing with sellers’ ideas that prices will remain as high 
as they are at present. 

Future dried fruits have only been bought moderately, as 
buyers think prices will rule lower after packing season’ begins. 

THE TATMAN THOMPSON Co., 





Portland 











PorTLAND, ME., July 4, 1910. 

Epitor CANNER: There is little doubt but what the country 
is having a ‘‘hot spell,’’? and it looks from today’s weather 
map as if it would be continued for some days to come. How- 
ever, in the East, this is just what is needed, for our crops 
were behind—no doubt of this. But being late in Maine is 
not like being late in many sections. The rapidity with which 
Maine crops will grow is peculiar to the climate, the rise and 
fall being like an aeroplane, and as speedy. If we have no 
‘‘set-backs,’? my idea is that we will gather the corn and 
pack it about the usual time. Maine is ‘‘holding its own,’’ 
except as to acreage. 

I have said much in this connection, but there is an opinion 
prevailing among certain buyers that I am mistaken, or lying. 
Time alone can umpire this, but in the meantime I can ‘‘saw 
wood.’’ When the season opened in Maine for the farmers to 
sign for acreage, it was discovered that the seeds of discon- 
tent had been sown and, therefore, a crop of weedy words 
would be gathered. The result has been quite a serious decrease 
in acreage, compared to what slieild have been the case in 
previous years. That this decrease is a fact I feel assured, 
and I am endorsed by nearly everyone who, directly or indi- 
rectly, is interested in the business. 


The mis-statement in a certain uncertain Maine publication 
some’ weeks ago was not only untrue, but misleading in that 
it said there would be a large increase in the acreage, with a 
very large crop. Such is not the fact. I think the quantity 
that, under future favorable condition, would be put up will 
not reach beyond the normal at best, and may be not that 

Now, at the moment I write this I do not think a carload of 
spot Maine eorn is unsold, and this by uniting it all—good 
bad or indifferent. For one-fourth of a year the market will 
be barren of fancy or standard corn in packers’ hands. The 
South and West are in almost as bad a state. I sold this 
week f. o. b. Portland at 85c¢ for standard grades and $1.19 
for fancy, ex-warehouse, Portland. 

Nearly every packer has sold up his futures, so, if the buyer 
will do more thinking and less bluffing, he will coin more 
sheckels. The upward tendency in all branches of canned 
goods is apparent, and as time progresses will be more marked, 
This optimistic tendency will take no summer vacation, but 
will become more firmly intrenched. The blind Bartemas of the 
market will be cured, not by a miracle but by a kick. 

Not only the condition of the spot, but future canned apple 
market is of interest. There are about 500 dozen of spot 
Maine No. 10 apples left, and they cannot be bought less than 
$2.60 f. o. b. Portlands The $3.00 mark is in sight. 

Very few No. 10 apples for fall or winter delivery are for 
sale. A few were offered at $2.65 per dozen f. o. b. Port- 
land, but it is amusing to see buyers trying to cut this low 
price—a figure so low that it would hardly pay packers to as- 
sume the risks. The coming crop promises fairly well, but 
the extent to which the fruit will ‘‘fall’’ depends on conéi- 
tions not yet in sight. We know the West will purchase some. 
where, and that the Maine crop will move. There are inquiries 
from all over the country. 

Practically all the old crop of No. 2 and No. 10 blueberries 
have been sold, if not delivered, so we are brought face to face 
with future prices. These were named during the’ week by 











For Rent— Apple Evaporator 


Plenty of apples and experienced help. Town of 3000 in 
southern Illinois. Splendid shipping facilities. Building on rail- 
road and in heart of town. Lots of light and room for barreling 
green apples, 


Twelve power Apple Peelers; twelve hand 
Peelers; will furnish power and steam 
and buy all apple waste green. Will rent for season at fixed rental 
or run on shares with right party. Haven’t time or experience to 


run it personally, as cider and vinegar departments require all 
my attention. Apply $o§: 


E. L. PRUSSING, , 166 W. Kinzie Street, CHICAGO 























| Fresh Oyster Gans 


“Snapvise” Slip Cover and “Sealvise” Friction Top Represent Perfection in Oyster Packages. 
Easily and Securely Sealed. 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Pamphlet of Oyster Cans. 


Southern Can Company 


Baltimore | 
PACKERS’ CANS. AND GENERAL LINE ATTRACTIVE LITHOGRAPHING 
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To the users of 


SANITARY CANS 





During the packing 
season you have no time for experiment- 
ing or delay. Our untiring efforts along this line 
have resulted in the manufacture of a Sanitary Can that meets 
with our customers’ entire approval. 


We rent or sell what we consider the best 


DOUBLE SEAMER 


on the market and are prepared to furnish same on short notice. 


We have competent men to INSTALL Double Seamers free 
of charge. 


We also carry a full line of REPAIR PARTS... 


The high quality of our Sanitary Cans is established and we 
will appreciate your patronage. 


We also make a full line of STANDARD SOLDERED CANS 
with Solder Hemmed Caps. 


THE UNITED STATES CAN COMPANY 


Oo. C. HUFFMAN, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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one firm at $1.05 for No. 2 size delivered New England points 
in 100-case lots, and No. 10 at $4.85 delivered; also at $1.10 
for No. 2 Chicago delivery, and $5.10 delivered for No. 10. 
Other popular packs will soon be named, with the price thereof, 
but so far this is the whole story. 

The clam business is quiet, both for chowder and fresh, 
but will soon recommence. The New England summer travel- 
ers are great consumers of this article. The shortage of the 
lobster pack will be felt more, later, after the fresh have ceased 
to advance. INDEX. 





New York 





New York, July 4, 1910. 
Epitor CANNER: If reports from many of the large jobbers 
are correct a good deal of business has been done with the 
retail trade in futures, and a considerable proportion of the 
advance selling has been done ‘‘short,,’’ jobbers having taken 
orders on some lines of vegetables with the expectation of being 
able to cover these sales when the delivery period arrives. In 


some cases it is said jobbers are less confident of being able 
to make good these contracts, though with the exception of 
canned peas there appears to be no particular indication of 
nervousness. It is the opinion in most quarters that the pea 
pack will run short. Large sales on contracts have been made 
in all quarters, both from packers to jobbers and from the 
latter to the retailers. There has been a report in circulation 
all the week to the effect that at least one western packer has 
offered to buy back contracts, but this report could not be 
confirmed. There seems to be some basis to give color to this 
credited action, since it is generally conceded that, so far ag 
the West is concerned, the pea pack as a whole will be short 
of expectations. Reports from some sections in New York 
state indicate that the pack will be fair, but the state as a 
whole will be a fairly large pack, taking early and late varieties 
together. The southern pea pack cuts little figure in the big 
total. Cheap grades have predominated, and there are even 
now offerings quoted at 60¢ to 65¢ for low grade at factory, 
So far as could be learned this week no standard Junes were 
available in any quarter under 70c¢ per dozen f. o. b. factory, 
and in most cases up to 75¢ was quoted. Delaware stock sold 














“NATIONAL” 
PAGKBRS’ 


With Plain or Soldered Hemmed Gaps 


GANS) 





5 Gal. Pulp Gans 


Sanitary Lacquered Inside 





“Square Deal” Wax Top Cans 





MANUFAGTURED BY 


NATIONAL GAN GOMPANY 
DETROIT, MIGH. 























E. L. SANFORD COMPANY 
Ganned Goods Brokers 


| REPRESENTING 
PACKERS IN ALL STATES 


COVERING THE JOBBING TRADE 
EVERYWHERE. PROMPT TELE- 
GRAPH SERVICE. ALL 
TELEGRAPHIC CODES 


INDIANAPOLIS 














LATEST IMPROVED 


KRAUT CUTTERS 


Produce that long, 
fine cut kraut! 


es acme fs tment 


Also manufacture 


Core Cutters 
Vegetable and 
Mince Meat Cutters 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. 


WORLD’S GREATEST KRAUT CUTTER BUFFALO, N. Y. 
en 


German Pattern—Improved 
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CORN Will Mean COIN This Season!! 


Will the old machines see you through and 
stand crowding? 


We have provided a fair stock of standard 
machines and repair parts, but they are going 
pretty fast! Are you protected? 


CHICAGO 


Sprague Model M Cutters, Ulery and M. & S. Silkers, Corn Silk 
Brushing Machines, Mixers, Cookers, Etc. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY;,CO.. 
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The Sprague Universal 
Liquid Filler and Syruping Machine 













This machine is used for filling or finishing off Cans or Glass . 
Jars of any size with any liquid that will flow freely 


BRINE, SYRUP, LIGHT SOUP OR SAUCE, MILK, ETC. 


Will handle any size car from smallert ¢ to numbe ten size 
Works equally well on ordinary cap huvle. 
Friction Top or Sanitary Cans, 
or Glass Jars. 


Fills the can or jar with liquid up to any desired height, 
changes in height or fill or in size of can are quickly made. 
It fills to a dead line wherever set. Absolutely no 
waste. It is a simple, thoroughly well built, substantial 
machine which does not get out of order 


We Can Make Prompt Shipments 


This machine is in successful operation in Fruit and Vegetable Can- 
neries, Condensed Milk Factories and Syrup Packing Establishments. 


For further particulars and list of users address 
DANIEL G. TRENCH & Cu., General Agents 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company, 3’Webssk Avon, CHICAGO 


—_—_—— 
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freely up to 70e factory for fair grade. The abundance of 
cheap peas, it is contended, is going to make the finer sorts 
more difficult to sell, except as regards the extra fancy grades. 
In several instances southern packers have refused to shade 
$2.00 per dozen delivered on petit pois. 

The pea question is going to be one of the most important 
before the season is over, and it would surprise none of the 
jobbers here if, before the western pack is made, a considerable 
shortage is declared. The quality of the fine sieve peas is said 
to be unusually good this season, and there has been a very 
free outlet to retailers. String beans have also been taken 
more freely by the local jobbers, and in most cases state 
packing in No. 1s and No. 2s have been given most preference. 
Old pack No. 1s are said to be cleaning up well at from $1.45 
to $1.60 per dozen as to quality and pack. There have been 
sales of No. 10s at $3.25 per dozen here. Southern new pack 
white wax No. 10s have sold for future delivery based on $2.10 
to $2.20 per dozen. Standard green strings have sold at $2.50 
per dozen delivered. Other articles in the small vegetable list 
are firm, but a little quiet. The stock of new pack spinach is 
closely cleaned up and there seems to be a decided tendency 
toward a higher level. A fine line of No. 10s sold from second 
hands this week at $3 per dozen delivered. It is said that 
the stock now available is insufficient to carry the trade into 
the fall pack. Sweet potatoes seem to be firmer. All baked 
beans have a good seasonable call. 

In the staple vegetables interest seems to be divided between 
eorg and tomatoes. The former continues the strongest article 
in the list so far as fancy grades are concerned. State standard 
No. 2s are held at 75¢e to 85e. Fancy is hard to get under 
92%4c, and holders are reluctant sellers. The situation as to 
the pack prospect is in doubt, and best authorities assert that 
state and Maine packs will be short. So far as futures are 
concerned nothing in state fancy is to be had. Spot Maine 
corn is quoted in the range of $1.00 to $1.25 per dozen. South- 
ern futures are very firm, based on 67%4c regular f. o. b. fac- 
tory for Maine style. Packers are not urging sales. at this 

re. Some of the best grades are held up to 85e¢ per dozen 
f. o. b. factory. Western futures are held more firmly. In job- 
bing quarters there is a steady buying interest, and any fur- 
ther falling off in the pack prospect would be followed by a 
marked increase in the interest. The situation is one that will 
bear close watching from now on. 

Best grades in Maryland No. 3 tomatoes are difficult to 
secure under 67144c factory. Some holders quote 70c, and it 
seems to be generally admitted that for buyers’ label nothing 
less will be accepted. Here and there off standard No. 3s or 

s defective in contents or tins can be picked up at a 
tion under 671%4c. The best that can be said about the 
trade is that it is dull. 

The consumptive demand for salmon is on a large scale. 
Retailers are putting stock out freely, and there is a much 
stronger situation from first hands. Pink salmon has been 
given a good deal more attention and the market is fully 2%4e 
to 5c per dozen higher. Holders quoted 87%4c to 90c¢ per 
dozen. -Sales have been recorded at 9)c. Predictions are for a 
further advance. Red Alaska talls are difficult to secure under 
$1.60 per dozen. Best sockeye talls are held at $1.65 to $1.70. 
There is little medium red salmon to be had and $1.40 is a 
nominal quotation. 

The failure of a large run of fish on the Maine coast has 
added some to the perplexities of sardine packers. No really 
established selling bdsis has been fixed, but business has been 
booked on the pack in the range of $2.75 to $2.85 for 4 oils 
in keyless cans, $3 on key cans and $2.15 to $2.25 on keyless 
mustards f. o. b. Portland per case. The total pack to date 
is figured on good authority to be fully 100,000 cases. This 
compares with a pack last year of 150,000 to 175,000 cases 
up to the end of June. A ridiculous story was printed in a 
local trade paper giving the pack as 50,000 cases to this date 
and 500,000 cases last year in the same period. The pack of 
one interest alone this year has been over 50,000 cases. 

In the list of canned fruits the market is firm. Coast ad- 
vices note a gathering strength in all lines on new pack, and 
there has been a marked gain in local interest. A good deal 





of business has been booked this week in lemon cling peaches 
apricots, pears and cherries, and it has been noticeable that 
jobbers have taken the fine grades in preference to the lower 
quality. Cherries and pears have been given a moderate atten- 


tion. Pears are said to be withdrawn on futures. There is q 
decided feeling here that the Coast pack will fall below the 
early expectations, State gallon apples are firm, and the 
market for fancy stock is a fraction higher, up to $3 per 
dozen having been paid in several instances. Futures seem to 
get little attention. State packers are not offering freely 
Berries of all descriptions are firmer and reports from most 
packing sections are to the effect that the pack has been small, 
Hupson Street, 





San Francisco 











San Francisco, June 30, 1910. 

EpitoR CANNER: Apricots are being canned and dried at 
various portions of the state at the present time. There stil] 
seems to be a flurry on dried apricots, and packers are offer- 
ing the growers (particularly in Santa Clara county) from 
8c to 9e for orchard run. Canners are paying $32.50 to $35 
per ton for good canning apricots. Dryers are paying $27.50 
to $29 for drying apricots orchard run. This effectually bars 
the canner from the packing of low grades and pie fruits, ex- 
cept what he may get in the ordinary course, as refuse of 
tables, which in the high price selected fruit runs light in 
quantity. There promises, therefore, to be a shortage of water 
apricots and No. 8 pie apricots. 

This will be particularly noticeable, as the market has been 
closely cleaned up for more than a year past, there not having 
been sufficient packed last season to go around, except at ex- 
ceptionally high prices. Most canners have withdrawn their 
quotations on No. 8 pie apricots, or are selling a very few 
in connection with a full line at an advance price over the open- 
ing list. 

Of peaches there is a plentiful supply, and orders have come 
in freely for table grades, although the opening prices have 
been very low. There will probably be an increase in prices 
on all grades of peaches shortly after the first of July. 

Pears are being shipped heavily to the East, and canners 
are paying $35 or more for canning fruit. This will mean a 
shortage in the pear pack, and higher prices for the canned 
product; in fact, several canners have already increased their 
pear prices. 

The prune situation does not improve. I notice an article in 
your valued paper of a couple weeks since, written by a San 
Jose packer, which I believe is a sane and comprehensive report 
on the situation on both prunes and apricots. His figures 
very closely agree with the report I gave you over a month 
since. I do not know that I would modify the 60,000,000 
pounds for Santa Clara valley, although in the present light 
it might appear that 50,000,000 might be nearer the mark. It 
will depend, however, on ripening conditions and the size of the 
fruit. 

So far as an estimate for the stafe is concerned, I believe 
100,000,000 pounds is very close. The situation is strong on 
prunes; growers are holding out for 314¢ to 3%%c basis, and 
packers are firm in their views of about 4%4¢ bag basis. With 
a light crop in France, it may be that prices will hold firm 
through the season. ; 

Cherry canning is finished, and it has been rather a surprise 
to the canners to have additional orders for cherries pile in 
on them, and they have hardly been able to fill their orders 
in full. CAL. 











BALTIMORE, July 4, 1910. 
Eprror CANNER: This has been a hot, dry week and farm- 
ers are now talking ‘‘drought’’ and complaining that both 
tomatoes and corn are suffering severely. The temperature 
was 90 and upwards every day this week, and there is no 











Green Bay, Wis. 








The Everett B. Clark Seed Co. 
Growers of Su perior Seeds for Canners 


MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Sister Bay, Wis. 


East Jordan, Mich. 
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A BIG TIME-SAVER 
FOR WRAPPING CANS 








tae - 


THE BURT WRAPPING MACHINE 


Saves from 50 per cent to 100 per cent and does much 
better work than the average “hand wrapping.” 

The 1910 model is a marvel of perfection and sim- 
plicity, and will prove one of the best investments that 
can be made. : 

It will pay you to know more about the Burt Wrapper. 





WRITE TODAY FOR PARTICULARS. 





BURT MACHINE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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doubt but that this excessive heat is bad for the crops, fol- 
lowing immediately after the cool, rainy spell. Showers and a 
drop in the temperature, however, are predicted for next week 
and the farmers will gladly welcome the change if it comes. 

Business was heavy all through June, with the exception of 
the last day or two in the month, and that was easily accounted 
for by the fact that many buyers left their places of business 
for a short vacation to extend over the Fourth. I think it may 
safely be stated, however, that June, 1910, has gone on record 
as being the heaviest trading June in spot canned goods that 
has been known for several years. This has been a source of 
encouragement to the selling end—especially on tomatoes—and 
has brought about a more buoyant feeling. There is no ela- 
tion—for the market has not recovered sufficiently as yet—to 
cause anyone to feel elated; but there is a decided atmosphere 
of confidence and a hope for better things to come. The tomato 
market can be compared, for illustration, to a man who has 
been sick on his back for a year or more, expecting every day 
to be his last, but now has recovered sufficiently to ‘‘sit up 
and take notice.’’ He is not as yet yell enough to be out at 
his business earning money, but he hopes to be there soon. So 
it is with the tomato situation—the patient has been sick a long 
time, but is now convalescing. The market has not yet gotten 
back to a profit paying basis, but it has every indication of 
getting there shortly. 

There is no actual change to report this week in the spot 
tomato market. Popular brands are selling at 70c to 72%e 
for No. 3s and 521%4c for No. 2s. An odd ear or so of fair 
standard 3s can be picked up occasionally at 67%4e f. o. b., 
but each day sees these harder to find. 

The future market is even stronger than it was, for packers 
willing to accept business at 70c are fewer than a week ago. 

are-now asking 75c, and still others will not name a 
price at all. Every report from the growing sections states 
that the season will open from two to three weeks later than 
usual, which fact, of course, will have a steadying influence on 
the market. 

Blackberries were a little more plentiful this week than they 
were last, but raw fruit still continues high. Packers are pay- 
ing 6%4¢ per quart for cultivated berries and 40c to 50¢ per 
bucket for wild berries. These figures mean a cost of over 65c 
per dozen for standard No. 2s, and unless raw fruit is more 
— next week the jig will be up as far as cheap black- 

ies are concerned. A number of packers sold futures heavily 
at 60c and at present they see no prospect of packing the goods 
except at a loss. The market ranges today from 65c to 70c 
ons to brand, but the quantity abtainable at 65c is very 
smal. 

String beans are a surprise to everybody. The raw market 
continued high all through this week, the shippers taking the 
best of the stock at 65¢ per bushel and upwards. Packers have 
been paying 60¢ and 65c, but could not get much stock. The 
4214¢ and 45c¢ sellers are left and left badly. Personally, I 
ean’t see how they ever expected to get out at these figures. 
One thing is sure and that is that many of these orders will 
not be filled until fall packing. 











“I received a letter from Mrs. P, today; Mr, P. has the same parish 
as last year.”’ 

“ That’s funny, I got a letter yesterday that made me think of P. 
This party had wired an order for a ‘Wescott’ tomato table and, of 
course, I could not fill the order this season, and so wired him. His letter 


reads: ‘Too blamed bad I waited so long, but you can have the order 
Japuary ist for next season.’ 

“You remember how I used to joke P. when he preached for us; he 
Was a great fine man and the future Mrs. P. was a blue ribbon taker, but 
they kept putting it off and dallying along until now if they live to be 100 
years old they will never be grandparents. 
not afford to wait too long.’’ 


Preacher or Packer, they can- 











Gooseberries are firmer, the market now being &5e, Unsolg 
stocks are light and will soon be cleaned up. Price wil] like} 
advance to 90c in a week or two and especially if weslens 
packers continue buying here, as they have been doing durj 
the past week or ten days. The western crop must have been 
very short indeed. 

Standard strawberries continue strong at 75c; preserved at 
95¢e to $1.00, and extra preserved at $1.20 to $1.30. 

Spot corn has advanced to 85e for standard Maine style 
and as far as Baltimore is concerned it is held in very few 
hands. Future corn is firmer, being now held at 6714 f, 0, b 
factory for season’s’ shipment—that is, shipped as soon ag 
packed, is bringing 244c to 5¢ more. 

Peaches are coming into the market, but only the very early 
varieties that are not suitable for packers’ use, being of what 
is commonly known as the ‘‘stickstone’’ variety. Next week 
however, will probably see some packing done. Future peaches 
sold last week fairly well at about 95¢ for No. 3, second yel- 
low, 90e for No. 3 second white, and 75¢ for No. 3 pies, A 
large crop is apparently in sight. TARTAR, 





New York Dried Fruit Market 











NEw York, July 4, 1910, 

Epitor CANNER: Interest this week has centered largely in 
the announcement made from Washington to the effect that 
importation of Smyrna figs will be allowed under practically 
the same restrictions as.last year. 

A very firm market is reported on state fancy dried apples 
with a good many holders refusing to sell under 1le here in 
50-pound boxes. Sales are said to have been made at 10%¢ 
in 25-pound box lots. The best prime grades are held at 7\¢ 
to 74%4c. A good many lots are irregular in quality and condi- 
tion and the tone is easier. Some lots have sold out at 6%e¢, 
So far there has been little interest in future prime. Offerings 
are quoted at 7c for October delivery. All small fruits-are on 
an easy basis and the tone is nominal. 

Prunes are firm on spot, but the market has been dull. Santa 
Clara 40/ in 25-pound boxes offer at 744c in small lots. Old 
erop for shipment from the Coast is quiet. 

HELLGATE, 











THE UTILIZATION OF 
WOOD WASTE BY DISTILLATION 


A general consideration of THE NEW INDUSTRY, 
including a full description of the distilling apparatus used, 
and the principle involved, also methods of chemical con- 
trol, and disposal of the products. 


FIRST EDITION 


Illustrated by seventy-four engravings. One hundred and 
fifty-six pages. Bound in cloth. Sent to any address, post 
paid, on receipt of $3.20 


The Wood Waste Distilleries Company, Inc., 
Wheeling, W. Va., U. S. A. 





INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL STILLS 


5 Gallon, Tax Free, $135.00 
Pays for itself every month. 


75 to 500 Gallon Stills. 
Installed under guarantee. 
Alcohol Solidified 


Thirty-three samples, solid 
alkaloid cubes, 194 proof, 
postpaid for $1.00. 


The Wood Waste Distilleries Company, Inc., 
Wheeling, W. Va., U. S. A. 
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42 Kraut Factories are using Simplex Cabbage Cutting Machinery | 




















The “Simplex” Shredder. 


The Shredder Manufacturing Co. - Jackson, Michigan 


The Simplex shredder is the easiet running, most economical and efficient machine 


ever placed on the market. 


Simplex cutters have proven 
to be the fastest cutting ma- 
chines ever built, and with 
the new adjustable feeding de- 
vices and even tempered knives 
will produce a most excellent 
cut. 


Send for circulars 
describing these ma- 
chines and testimonials 
from users. 























The “Simplex” Kraut Cutter. 























“At the Drop of the Hat” 











@ The Knapp Labeler and Boxer are always ready for 
business ‘‘ at the drop of the hat.’’ 


@ Most growing concerns are installing up-to-date 
Labeling and Boxing Machines made by the Knapp 
Company, yet some are labeling by hand. It is to this 
class we offer our services as labeling engineers. 


@ Trya Knapp outfit and you will wonder how you ever 
got along with hand labeling. Let this be the dayin which 
you write us for catalogue and prices. The rest is easy. 


The Fred H. Knapp Co., Westminster, Md. 
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Wisconsin Pea Crop Heavily Damaged—Pack Will be Short—New York 
Pea Reports 


Wisconsin, Peas. 

The Crary Canning Company, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
reports to THe CANNER as follows: “Twenty-seven 
days of hot weather, ranging from 92 to 105 degrees, 
without rain. Crop will not be over 25 per cent of 
normal, and possibly less.” 

The Chippewa Falls Canning Company, of Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis., says, in reporting on the pea crop: 
“Weather continues hot and dry. Vines are drying up. 
Early peas are scarce and late ones will be a failure 
if rain does not arrive at once. Prospects today are 
discouraging ; 30 per cent of last year’s output.” 

The Markesan Canning Company, of Markesan, 
Wis., say, under date of July 4: “Closed our Alaska 
pack July 2. Yield of Alaskas 70 per cent of normal; 
quality good. Drouth still continues and pea lice be- 
coming plentiful. We cannot say what the result of 
the sweet pack will be, but are satisfied that it will 
fall very much short of what it should be under nor- 
mal conditions.” 

The Hartford Canning Company, Hartford, Wis., 
reporting under date of July 4, say: “Alaskas are 
about 50 to 60 per cent of last year’s crop. Reduced 
acreage, too, compared with last year. The crop of 
sweets, unless rain comes soon, will amount to little or 
nothing.” 

In a report dated July 2, the Dundas Canning Com- 
pany, of Dundas, Wis., say: “Regarding our crop 
outlook, the weather is very hot, and crops uncertain. 
No rain since the first part of June; very hot wave, 
and with no sign of relief as yet. The thermometer 
is registering above 100 degrees. Our crop estimate 
is less than one-half, as compared with last year. Our 
later seeding is beyond redemption.” 

The Lake Shore Canning Company, of Sheboygan, 
Wis., write us under date of July 2 as follows: “Pea 
crop prospects in our locality are not very flattering 
at this time. The thermometer shows 120 in the 
sun and the vines will not be able to withstand this 
heat much longer. Then, the peas are pretty well 
bunched in growth and it will be impossible to harvest 
them all in proper time. If we get a good rain in a 


day or so things may turn out all right yet, but if we 
do not, things will look hard for the canners, We 
understand that some of our neighbors are in eyep 
worse shape than we are.” 

The Columbus Cannmg Company comment on the 
pea pack as follows, in a report to THE CANNER dated 
July 2: “We are finishing Alaska pack today, with 
nine days’ running. Five weeks’ planting burned up in 
the field, simply dried, all coming in together in little 
over a week. About one-third of our acreage was not 
run at all. Sweet peas are badly in need of rain. They 
are beginning to scorch the same as the early peas, 
We cannot hope for more than 65 to 70 per cent of a 
crop at best, and fancy goods are impossible without 
immediate rain.” 

Reporting under date of June 30, the P. Hohenadgl 
Jr., Canning Company, Janesville, say: “It continyes 
to be very warm and dry and the peas are maturing 
very fast. It looks as though any packer with a large 
acreage of peas is bound to lose a good proportion of 
them, and a good part of the pack will not be of the 
best quality. Corn is not doing at all well this dry 
weather.” 


New York, Peas and Corn. 

THE CANNER is in receipt of a report from the Can. 
astota Canning Company, of Canastota, N. Y., written 
under date of July 2, saying: “All that we can say 
relative to the pea and corn crops in our locality is 
that peas are coming in with pods shortened on ac- 
count of the continued drouth of the last two weeks, 
after being wet and cold the forepart of the season. 

“Corn is doing somewhat better for the last week or 
two, but we are badly in need of rain, and if we do 
not get it within the next four or five days it will 
cause our acreage to again be cut in half, as the wet 
weather did early after corn was planted, causing the 
seed to rot in the ground, and about one-half of our 
growers either had a very poor crop left or in most 
instances dragged the crop up and planted other 
crops.” 

The New Hartford Canning Company, New Hart. 
———= 
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ford, N. Y., commenting on the crop conditions under 
date of July 3, say: “Very hot, dry conditions will 
force the canning of Alaska peas, reducing both quan- 
tity and quality. We look for a smaller pack than in 
1909. Our inspectors say that we will not have a nor- 
mal crop of sweet wrinkled peas. 

“The growing corn is so backward that it is im- 

ossible to make an estimate.” 

The Edgett-Burnham Company, of Newark, N. Y., 
say regarding the crop outlook that “Early peas have 
blighted some and the average yield will not be as 
good as early indications warranted. Late peas are 
Jookine unusually well. 

“Sweet corn has made great headway during the 
last two weeks and the present weather conditions 
are favorable for this crop, although rain will be 
needed within a short time.” 

The Springville Canning Company, of Springville, 
N. Y., say, in a report dated July 2: “We predict a 
light crop for both peas and corn. Have had very lit- 
tle rain for the past three weeks. We must have it 
soon or the crops will be extremely light.” 

Yager & Halstead, of Cortland, N. Y., say, regard- 
ing crop prospects, under date of July 2: “The con- 
tinued dry weather is shortening the pea crop 
materially. 

“Corn is looking fair, but uneven. With a late fall 
and no frosts we may have an average pack.” 

The Cazenovia Canning Company, Cazenovia, N. Y., 
reported on July 2: “Weather for the past three weeks 
has been very dry. Peas are not yet damaged, but 
unless rain comes soon the later varieties will show a 
decreased yield. 

“Corn is improving, but still slow in growing. Rain 
is needed at once for all crops.” 

Frewsburg Canning Company, Frewsburg, N. Y., 
writing to THE CANNER on July 4, say: “Our pea 
crop is damaged 40 per cent by drouth. There has 
been no rain for over three weeks and we have been 
having extremely hot weather. Unless we get rain 
within a few days our pea crop will be practically 
ruined. 

“Corn looks good, but an uneven stand due to re- 
planting. We expect now a fair pack of corn un- 
less the drouth continues. Will begin packing peas 
about the 12th.” 

The Le Roy Canning Company, reporting on con- 
ditions in the vicinity of Le Roy, N. Y., write us under 
date of July 2 as follows: “It is hot and dry. Peas 
need rain very much. We do not expect an average 
pack. 


“Corn is uneven on account of replanting.” 

Under date of July 2, the Franklinville Canning 
Company, Franklinville, N. Y., report: “The early cold 
and wet and late drouth will reduce the pea pack ma- 
terially. 

“Corn is very late, some planted in, some plowed up, 
some fair stand, all small for this time of year.” 

The Fredonia Preserving Company, Silver Creek, 
under date of July 1 report: ‘The indications at the 
present are that unless we have rain within a day or 
two the pea crop will be badly damaged by drouth. 

“Corn is not looking very well but will have time 
to catch up.” 

Maine, Corn. 

The E. S. Dingley Company, West Farmingham, 
Me., report to THE CANNER under recent date: ‘The 
acreage in this section is a little smaller than last year, 
but although we had a long spell of cold, wet weather, 
we think that the crop is doing very well. Just at this 
time we would not care for this to be published over 
our name.” ;, 


Illinois, Corn. ids i. 
The P. Hohenadel, Jr., Canning Company, Rochelle, 
report under recent date: “The corn crop in this ter- 
ritory is so very late that it is almost impossible to 
give a report on same. We, however, will say that 
there is no comparison whatever with last year’s corn 
crop. Ninety per cent of our corn was planted be- 
tween the 5th and 25th of June. This was caused by 
the extreme cold weather the forepart of the season, 
which was the means of decaying the early planting of 
corn.” 


Arkansas, Tomatoes, Corn, Etc. 


The Pocahontas Canning Company report to THE 
CANNER under recent date: “Crops of all kinds in this 
section, corn and cotton, small.and late, and very lit- 
tle fruit; tomatoes late; everything and all crops de- 
pending on favorable weather conditions from now on 
to bring them on, and a late fall.” 


CALIFORNIA CANNED GOODS VIA TEHUANTEPEC. 

Heavy arrivals of California canned goods reached . 
New York last week from San Francisco via the Te- 
hauntepec route on the steamer Californian. Included 
in the cargo were 23,769 cases salmon, 5,962 cases as- 
paragus, 759 cases fruit and 6,291 cases canned vege- 
tables. The Californian also brought 1,739 barrels 
of wine and 234 barrels of pickled salmon. 
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Cause of Cloudy Liquor on Peas. 

Quite a number of inquiries have reached us lately as to 
the cause of cloudy liquor on peas, with request for sugges- 
tions how to avoid having cloudy liquor. There are several 
causes, but first we must go to the peas themselves. There 
is no need of having cloudy liquor on young, tender peas; to 
avoid this is simply 2 matter of care in the handling of the 
peas after they are received at the factory. At some points 
the canners have trained the farmers to eut their peas 
before they have gone into the starch, when the peas are 
young and tender, so that they are easily mashed between 
the fingers. When peas get so hard that they appear firm 
between the fingers the starch has begun to form, and it is 
almost impossible to prevent cloudy liquor where this starch 
has developed to a very great extent. Under action of heat, 
such as must be employed in sterilization, the starch expands 
to such an extent that the skins are broken, and when the 
skins are broken more or less of the starchy contents of the 
peas must necessarily enter into solution with the brine 
which is used in canning. Often this starchy material will 
sink to the bottom when the cans are left. standing for a 
time, then the liquor above will settle out clear, but when 
the can is shaken the liquor will again become cloudy. There 
is no way to prevent cloudy liquor in canned peas after they 
have passed a certain stage in their development. Cloudy 
liquor may be prevented to a certain extent, but we cannot 
get a sparkling, clear liquor if the starch has developed to 
a point where it will swell up and burst the skin when sub- 
jected to sterilization. Therefore the aim of the packer 
should be, first, to get his peas cut and delivered at the 
factory before that stage has been reached. In certain 
seasons this is utterly impossible. Lack of rains and the 
slow growth and hot, dry weather have a tendency to produce 
hard peas. A quick growth of peas on hardy vines, with an 
occasional rain, brings the best results. To get a hardy 
growth of peas may depend not so much on the season as on 
the treatment of the seed with nitrogen-fixing bacteria at 
the time of planting. These little nitrogen gatherers under 
even fair weather conditions will produce a quick-growing 
and hardy vine, often two or three times as much of a growth 
as would occur with untreated seed, and with an occasional 
rain such treated seed will produce vines where nearly all 
the pods will be well filled and the peas will be nearly the 
same size, all about equally developed. These will cause the 
packer no trouble in regard to cloudy liquor, provided he uses 
the well known precautions in blanching and filling the cans, 

, Sterilizing and, most important of all, proper cooling after 
sterilization. 

Young, tender peas will stand a great deal of processing, 
much more than those which have developed the starch. 
There is practically no danger of cooking them to pieces 
in thirty to thirty-five minutes at-240 degrees F. These 
young, tender peas require more sterilization than the more 
mature peas; but whether this is due to the kind of bacteria 
associated with them or whether it is due to the fact tnat 
they contain more sugar than the older peas is a matter 
which has not been fully determined, although I am inclined 
to believe the latter. Certainly the older peas are not as 
sweet as the young peas, and afford less for the nourishment 
and growth of bacteria, and this accounts for the very low 
process which may often be used with safety on older peas. 
In some sections of the country, where the packers receive 
nearly all of the older peas, the process which they give 
them would seem very dangerous to use in such localities 
as Michigan, Wisconsin, New York and Canada. If peas 
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undergo fermentation through standing in buckets between 
the blancher and filler, there will be danger of cloudy liquor 
They should be worked up very closely and should be thor. 
oughly chilled off after blanching. The cold water used in 
chilling them has an astringent action on the skin. Of 
course, cloudy liquor will result from mashing peas in the 
various machines employed in canning, principally in the 
filling machine. Some machines have measuring devices 
with grinding or pinching cut-offs, where the peas are 
caught. Every time they are measured off half a dozen or 
more peas are mashed to a pulp, each can receiving a cer- 
tain amount of this material. Of course the liquor in such 
cans could not be clear. No machine with a grinding or 
pinching cutoff in its measuring cups should be used. Cloudy 
liquor from this source is common. The filling machine 
should be equipped with a cutoff arrangement which will 
close only within a certain distance, just enough to prevent 
peas from falling through, usually within about half of the 
diameter of the pea. This will prevent their wedging—peas 
will either fall through or push back. 

The proper grading of the peas is very essential. Young, 
tender peas should not be canned with those peas which are 
more developed; in other words, the hard peas should* be 
separated from the young, tender peas. I have great faith 
in the separation of peas by the gravity system. I believe 
this can be accomplished after the subject has been more 
thoroughly studied. This discussion has been treated thor- 
oughly in former laboratory reports, to which the reader is 
referred. Let no one think that the gravity system is a 
dead matter. It will work out beautifully on some kinds 
of peas. I do not believe that it will work on all varieties. 
I do not believe that it will work well on all sizes, but I 
believe that it will work well on uniform sizes. I under- 
stand that there is to be considerable experimental work 
done on the grading of peas this year, and no doubt by 
another year many points will be brought out, and let us 
hope that this machine will give us good results. It is 
much needed for the improvement of the quality of canned 
peas. 

In order to avoid cloudy liquor, the proper filling of the 
cans is important. The peas should show within a half 
inch of the top of the can, with the liquor covering them 
well. The amount of peas has to be regulated according to 
the amount of starch they contain. The more mature peas 
have more starch than the very young peas, and under the 
action of heat this starch expands, so that the can must 
not be filled quite a full with the more mature peas as is 
required with smaller, tender peas. The peas which have 
a large percentage of starch do not require as long process 
to accomplish sterilization as the young, tender peas, which 
have less starch. They have a tendency to cook to pieces 
more in the final sterilization, therefore a process of two 
or three minutes less than the young peas will be sufficient. 
As a general proposition we find that No. 2 cans of young, 
tender peas require thirty minutes at 240 degrees F. As 
the peas mature this time may be cut down two or three 
minutes, and in some cases as much as five minutes. If the 
packer is properly equipped with an incubating room he can 
very frequently cut his time as much as five minutes on the 
more mature peas, but never without careful test. 

The points to be remembered in preventing cloudy liquor 
are: See that the peas of different maturity are handled 
in separate lots. (2) Use care in blanching. (3) After 
blanching, the peas should be properly chilled. (4) Avoid 
using a filling machine with grinding or pinching cutoff. 
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(5) Peas should be within a half inch of the top of the ean. 
Fill the can so that they will cut the liquor, completely 
covering the peas. (6) After the proper process has been 
given be sure that the cans are thoroughly chilled before 
storing away. 


Action of Sodium Benzoate and Benzoic Acid on the Human 
Organism. 

On account of the widespread discussion caused by the 
**benzoate question,’’ the differences of opinion that exist 
in regard thereto, the various ‘‘reports’’ and ‘‘findings’’ 
that have been filed, we believe that most manufacturers of 
food products and table condiments will be interested in a 
oo eee by C. A. Herter, professor of pharmacology, Colum- 

ia University, who was also a member of the Referee Board. 
This pamphlet was printed and distributed among the mem- 
bers of the medical profession at Mr. Herter’s own expense, 
in order that the benzoate question might be more thoroughly 


understood: 
Introductory. 


Since the publication of the report of the Referee Board 
on the action of sodium benzoate, this subject has been 
widely ventilated in the newspapers and magazines, though 
little discussed by medical men. Believing that a pharma- 
cological subject with so many technical phases cannot be sat- 
isfactorily presented and adjudicated by the lay press, I 
desire to lay the physiological properties of sodium benzoate 
before the medical profession, as it is only there that train- 
ing exists adequate to reach a scientific conclusion. 

It will be remembered that the questions put by the sec- 
retary of agriculture to the Referee Board had to do with 
the harmfulness or harmlessness of sodium benzoate as a 
food preservative. The conclusions of ‘the Referee Board 
were expressed as follows: 

1. Sodium benzoate in small doses (under 0.5 gram per day) 
mixed with the food is without deleterious or poisonous action and 
is not injurious to health. 

2. Sodium benzoate in large doses (up to 4 grams per day) mixed 
with the food has not been found to exert any deleterious effect on 
the a health, nor to act as a poison in the general acceptance 
of the term. In some directions there were slight modifications in 
certain physiological processes, the exact significance of which 
modifications is not known. 

3. The admixture of sodium benzoate with food in small or large 
doses has not been found to injuriously affect or impair the quality 
or butritive value of such food. 

Although these conclusions have been widely attacked in 
the lay press and to some extent in the medical journals, 
few recent writings of a scientific nature bear on them. At 
the time of the issue of the report of the Referee Board 
(Bulletin No. 88) there existed a report (Bulletin No. 84) 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, wmtten by 
Dr. H. W. Wiley and his collaborators, dealing also with the 
action of sodium benzoate. As the conclusions expressed in 
this report are in most respects quite opposed to those of 
the Referee Board, it is only natural that opposing opinions 
and convictions should have rallied about these two reports. 
Recently there has been published a strongly biased paper 
dealing with the action of benzoic acid on animals and man 
(by D. R. Lucas, M. D.), in which experiments are reported 
which claim a somewhat startling grade of toxicity for 
benzoic acid. If we exclude varigus diatribes of a general 
nature, which make not even a superficial pretense to scien- 
tific merit, we find that the two communications just men- 
tioned (Bulletin No. 84 and the paper by Lucas) furnish the 
opponents of the Referee Board with the chief materials 
for their endeavors to discredit its conclusions. I believe I 
shall be able in the following pages to show that in the 
benzoate question the apparently opposing views are in 
reality not of equal accuracy and merit. I purpose to show 
that the report of the Referee Board has not been disproved 
in any particular and that its conclusions remain unshaken 
by the controversial assaults upon them. I purpose, also, 
to show that those who are on record with conclusions 
opposed to those of the Referee Board have committed a 
series of scientific blunders which will open the eyes of any 
unprejudiced student of the question to the fact that the 


apparent evidence against the conclusions of the Refer, 
Board is of a nature so flimsy as to completely break dene 
under searching criticism. I propose to discuss this subject 
under the following heads: ” 
1. Plan of experiments and mode of administerij 
zoates and heonele acid. ‘stering ben- 
2. Clinical effects of benzoates and benzoic acid. 
3. Effects on digestive conditions. 
4. Effects on metabolic conditions. 
5. Effect on the kidneys. 
1. Plan of experiments and mode of administration. 


In any elaborate study of a pharmacological question the 
plan of procedure is of the first importance, but it does 
not follow that all investigators of the same question should 
follow exactly the same plan. The three experiments of the 
Referee Board of benzoate of soda were not identical. The 
cover a wide territory and are by far the most extensive san 
carefully conducted experiments that exist on this subject 
Few criticisms which can by any stretch of courtesy be 
called valuable have been received by the Referee Board, but 
a great variety of thoughtless comment has been made. The 
Referee Board has been criticised for not carrying on itg 
experiments over a much longer period of time; for not ex- 
tending them to sick people and babies; for not carrying out 
certain clinical observations, such as frequent records of 
the blood pressure. The experiments from my laboratory have 
been criticised because the subjects (who were also analysts) 
did not take their pulses, temperatures, respiration and blood 
pressures several times a day in addition to collecting their 
perspiration. These details, which I consider of secondary 
importance, were purposely dispensed with in my series, be- 
cause their observance would have seriously interfered with 
the work of the subjects and would have had a detrimental] 
effect in calling undue attention to their own condition. In 
the set of experiments carried out by Professor Long, which 
were in some respects less exacting, the pulse, temperature 
and respiration were carefully noted, so that these points 
have not, in reality, been overlooked by the Referee Board. 

As regards the duration of our experiments, I would say 
emphatically that studies of this nature cannot be indefi- 
nitely carried on, as they call for a degree of co-ordination 
and an exacting attention to a multiplicity of details which 
after a time induce an ennui which makes continuance in- 
creasingly difficult. This is a point which can only be 
appreciated by those who have undertaken an elaborate in- 
vestigation of this sort. In reality, our experiments on ben- 
zoate lasted long enough to reveal any poisonous effects—did 
such pertain to the doses used—since there is not the shadow 
of evidence that the benzoates have any cumulative effect, 
like digitalis or arsenic. Moreover, they were of longer dura- 
tion than any others that have been made. The amounts 
administered were also large enough to fully test the question 
of injurious action, having been far above any possible quan- 
tities that would ordinarily be ingested as a preservative. 
The difficulties of studying the effects of benzoate on sick 
people and babies (although babies have been shown to be 
very tolerant of even relatively large doses of sodium ben- 
zoate) are very obvious, and it is equally clear that such 
an undertaking cannot be regarded as essential to answer the 
questions asked by the secretary of agriculture. Any in- 
jurious effects of the substances in question could be much 
more clearly and precisely observed in normal persons than 
in persons whose functions are modified by disease. The 
mode of adniinistration deserves a word. The object in such 
an experiment should be to obtain conditions as closely 
similar as possible to the conditions that would exist if pre- 
served food were takeh: Now, it is quite clear that such 
conditions cannot be perfectly imitated. In order to give, 
say, three grams a day of sodium benzoate in a concentration 
of one-tenth of 1 per cent (that most commonly employed) 
it would be necessary to administer three litres of benzoated 
food in a day. And as such food is mostly of vegetable 
nature, such as fruits, apple butter, catsups, ete., it is evi- 
dent that it would be absurd to expect to give such large 
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doses in the form of preserved food without increasing the 
concentration of the benzoate far beyond that employed in 
practice—a manifestly unfair condition. In the experiment 
of the Referee Board, benzoate was added to the food, and 
naturally, for the most part, to the fluid constitvents of the 
food, such as soup, milk, water, ete. My experiments have 
been criticised because some of the benzoate was added to 
milk. The use of benzoate in milk, however, was simply 
art of what seemed the necessary practice of giving the 
enzoate in fluid or semi-fluid food, as it could not so easily 
be evenly distributed in solid food. . It should be remembered 
that benzoate, when thus given in various fluid or semi-fluid 
foods, would not remain confined to these in the stomach, but 
would tend to become generally diffused through che semi- 
fluid contents of the stomach. It is diffieult to see how any 
fair-minded critics can object to such a method of admin- 
istration. 

On the other hand, to administer sodium benzoate or ben- 
zoic acid in a concentrated form, so that there is a proba- 
bility of actual contact with the crystalline substance with 
the walls of the stomach or intestine, is so remote from what 
happens in the use of any preservative as to be a glaring 
artificiality. Such a method must be designated as an experi- 
mental blunder. This, however, is the method which was 
regularly and continuously employed in the, experiments re- 
ported in Bulletin No. 84, for here benzoate and benzoic acid 
were given in solid form in capsules (presumably gelatin), so 
that the stomach was liable to be first exposed to the utmost 
concentration of these substances that was attainable in 
the fluids into which they were diffused after solution of the 
capsule. 

2. Clinical Effects of Administration of Benzoate of Soda 
and Benzoie Acid. 

One might safely predict the occurrence of disturbances 
of digestion after giving these substances in capsules. How 
could it be otherwise? Everyone knows that the liberation 
of free strong acids exerts injurious effects on all living 
tissues, and no method could have been more effectively 
designed to injure the digestive tract by means of benzoic 
acid or benzoates. The large number of digestive derange- 
ments reported in Bulletin No. 84 ean probably be fairly 
referred to this method of administration. Surprising as it 
may seem, however, a still more ingenious method of giving 
sodium benzoate has been used by Lucas, by. whom dogs 
were fed relatively enormous doses of sodium benzoate 
(about one gram to the kilo), from which the acid was 
promptly liberated by giving Jarge doses of Lydrochloric 
acid. Exactly the same bias that is shown in the Lucas 
paper in the experiments on human beings is shown in the 
experiments on dogs. The following extraordinary experi- 
ment is reported: 

A fasting dog, weighing 3.5 kilos, received sodium ben- 
zoate and hydrochloric acid in a preliminary experiment. 
The day after recovery from muscular weakness, nausea, etc., 
it received four grams of sodium benzoate in an amount of 
hydrochloric acid theoretically sufficient to decompose it com- 
pletely to free benzoic acid, together with 100 ¢.c. of 2 per 
cent citric acid, The animal became very weak, developed 
convulsions and died soon after the dose, showing congestion, 
ulceration, hemorrhage, ete., in the digestive tract, liver and 
lungs. Anyone who will reflect on what this experiment rep- 
resents in the way of benzoic acid in a human being will see 
that it is equivalent to giving 80 grams of benzoate of soda 
to a man weighing 70 kilos. The effect in such an experi- 


ment is to liberate benzoic acid in its most concentrated form 
to say nothing of the free solid benzoic acid. How any other 
outcome than gross damage to the digestive tract was to be 
expected it is difficult to see, the results obtained bein 
merely in accord with what every pharmacologist knows to 
be the action of strong acid. The fact that dogs reeeiyin 
hydrochloric acid and citrie acid in considerable quantities 
without benzoic acid did not become sick and die, presents 
no unexpected features. It is doubtful if any competent and 
fair-minded investigator would put forward such an experi- 
ment as the one quoted above as an argument in regard to 
the action of benzoic acid as a food preservative. 

I am constrained to refer again to the prejudiced spirit 
of the Lucas paper, which shows an ill-concealed tendency 
to make ont the very worst possible case against benzoate 
of soda, regardless of the facts. When the unintelligent 
experiments on dogs were read at Denver the terrifying 
effects of the substance were given in detail. One of the 
dire consequences of poisoning by benzoic acid was ‘‘that 
the liver and lungs showed evidence of infarets’’ in the first 
experiment. In a second experiment, also, ‘‘the liver and 
lungs showed ¢onsiderable congestion, with some evidenee 
of infarcts.’’ The anti-benzoate enthusiasm needful to pie- 
ture this unlikely development of infarcts appears to have 
subsided in the atmosphere of circumspection and truthfyl- 
ness which prevails in New York, and in the published 
account of the experiments the ‘‘infarcts’’ have been judi- 
ciously converted into mere hemorrhages. Every pathologist 
ean see that the reported protocols do not point to hepatic 
and pulmonary infarcts, and some adumbration of this must 
have reached the parents of the paper, on whom rested the 
painful burden of bringing the anatomical proofs, which are 
wholly absent in the published descriptions of the lesions. 

It cannot even be pretended that such extreme experiments 
throw any light on the action of sodium benzoate on the 
human body, since the conditions of administration are gro- 
tesquely remote from anything that ever happens when ben- 
zoates are used in food. Would such experiments be intro- 
duced in an unbiased @iscussion of the effects of benzoates 
in preservatives? 

It has been intimated by a sensational magazine writer 
that the experiments of the Referee Board prove that there 
were great disturbances of digestion due to the sodium ben- 
zoate, which the members of the board either were not intel- 
ligent enough to recognize as such or deliberately overlooked. 
A startling showing is made by extracting from the notes 
on sixteen men every digestive symptom and listing them 
quite dislocated from their context. The following facts 
were entirely overlooked, namely: That the disturbances 
referred to were slight, occurred during the trying summer 
months, when people are more than ordinarily subject to 
slight digestive disorders, and that competent physicians 
were accessible to scrutinize the meaning of sucn subjective 
and objective disturbances as were reported by the subjects 
of the experiments. In my experiments, Dr. John 8S. Thacher 
was the physician in charge. He is a man distingwshed for 
fairness of mind, experience and good judgment—a man with 
twenty-five years’ experience in scientific laboratory methods 
and now a distinguished practitioner and attending physician 
to the Presbyterian and Roosevelt hospitals. We are asked, 
however, to lay aside the views of this physician as to the 
significance of the slight disturbances which occurred in our 
group of men and to prefer the interpretation placed upon 
them by a scientifically uneducated and irresponsible maga- 
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ERE is the most perfect of all the bottle filling machines ever put on the market. 
Will handle any style bottle without change, no trays required. Made in two 

sizes to fill 7 or 14 bottles at a time. ; n 

other bottle filler sold. Fills from any capacity up to 100 bottles per minute — according to 
number of tubes and size of bottle. exp and fills 
catsup, salad or mustard dressing and similar product. This is beyond a doubt the most 
practical and complete machine for filling purposes. The list of manufacturers of food pro- 
ducts using this machine should be sufficient proof of its merits. Why not be among them? 


It is faster and easier operated than any 


Requires no particular experience to operate, 
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THE CANNER AND DRIED FRUIT PACKER. 


Machinery for Evaporators and 


Canning Plants 
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‘‘Triumph’”’ Power Parer, 
‘*Rival’’ Hand Parer, 
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** Rival’’ Hand Parer 

















For the past 15 years the ‘‘Rival’’ hand parer has been 
the standard which other manufacturers have attempted to 
equal. There are now in use more than five times as many 
“‘Rivals’’ as of all other makes together. 


The ‘Triumph’ power parer is also in extensive use 
among canners and evaporators and is in every way a most 
satisfactory machine. 


The “‘Rochester’’ self feed slicer is an ‘“undercut’’ ma- 
chine and superior to anything before known. Hundreds 
of these slicers are in operation. They are fitted for hand 
or power. 


” 


We also manufacture ‘‘Perfect’’ slicers, ‘‘Sun’’ slicers, 


Pease rotary slicers, and trimming knives. 





If your dealer does not keep the above machines and 
repairs for same, WRITE US FOR CATALOGUE 
AND PRICES. 


‘*Triumph’’ Power Parer 


The Boutell Manufacturing Co. 


558 Lyell Avenue $3 33 Rochester, N. Y., U: S. A. 
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zine writer and by a young physician—a subject in our ex- 
periments—who had shown a disregard for the reasonable 
regulations under which the experiments were conducted and 
who bas recently published his own interpretation of the 
value of the slight disturbances observed by him when taking 
large doses of sodium benzoate. Dr. Lucas reported to Dr. 
Wakeman (immediately in charge of the laboratory) on one 
occasion that he experienced some uneasiness after taking 
prune juice to which he had added sodium benzoate. But 
aside from this, Dr. Wakeman cannot recall any report bear- 
ing on this subject. The addition of benzoate to acid por- 
tions of the food taken at the beginning of some of the 
meals was a procedure carried out by Dr. Lucas on his own 
initiative. As he was taking 2.5 grams of sodium benzoate 
daily, there was here an opportunity for the liberation of a 
considerable quantity of benzoic acid in concentrations far in 
excess of that employed in any preservatives. That some 
symptoms of gastric irritation should have arisen under these 
circumstances, so far removed from the conditions under 
which benzoated food would ordinarily be taken, is not 
surprising. 

It is noteworthy that our men had a sense of well-being 
during the greater part of the experiments, and quitted them 
in the best of health, having gained in weight during the 
benzoate period, with one exception, where there was no 
loss. In case of the experiments reported in Bulletin No. 84 
there was a loss in weight, which is attributed to the poison- 
ous action of sodium benzoate. This interpretation is diffi- 
cult to support, but it is not impossible that owing to the 
period of administration of sodium benzoate, some disturb- 
ance of absorption was induced, detrimental to the addition 
of weight. Possibly underfeeding contributed to the result. 
The careful observations of the Referee Board relating to the 
clinical examination of the blood failed to show any detri- 
mental effects from the administration of sodium benzoate 
in the doses employed. 

(Continued in issue of July 21.) 





H. COTTINGHAM DIES SUDDENLY AT BALTIMORE. 

Canners in all parts of the country will join with 
THe CANNER in feelings of the deepest regret at the 
sudden death of Mr. H. Cottingham at his home in 
Baltimore, Monday afternoon, June 27. Mr. Cotting- 
ham attended to business on Monday, the 27th, but 
very shortly after dinner that evening he had an 
attack of acute indigestion, death ensuing in less than 
a quarter of an hour, and before the doctor who had 
been summoned could reach his side. 

Mr. Cottingham was one of the best known can- 
ning machinery men in this country and had been 
engaged in the canning machinery business for more 
than a quarter of a century. He was fifty-six years of 
age and is survived by his wife, Mary A. Cottingham, 
two daughters and one son. 


A Token of Appreciation. 
The sudden death of Henry Cottingham of Balti- 
more has removed from our midst a man whom I 
esteemed as a beloved friend. Meeting him first years 





ago as a competitor in business, surrounded by all] the 
phases of competition which blind men to the Virtues 
and true character of their fellows, I came to under. 
stand this strong, forceful, big-hearted man, and to 
take pleasure in a relation of mutual esteem and 
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friendship. In common with men of his type, he was 
not without critics, and perhaps enemies as well as 
friends—but he was a man all through and rung true 
in manliness, warmheartedness and integrity of pur- 
pose. Deep regret must always mark the passing of 
such men. DANIEL G. TRENCH. 


DANIEL W. HOEGG, PIONEER CANNED GOODS 
PACKER PASSES AWAY, AGED 83. 

After an illness lasting several weeks, Daniel War- 
ren Hoegg died at his home in Deering Center, Me., 
on Monday night, June 27, in the eighty-third year of 
his age. Mr. Hoegg was born in East Cambridge, 
Mass., November 12, 1827. 

In February, 1851, when the rush to the gold fields 
of California was at its height, Daniel Hoegg left the 
home farm and with three other young men started 
for the Pacific coast by way of the Isthmus of Panama, 
which they were obliged to walk across. After a long 
and perilous journey in an unsafe vessel, Mr. Hoegg 
reached California, five months from the date of leav- 
ing New York. He remained in the mining districts 
of California for two years, returning to Maine in 
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JUNG & GRIMSEN 
MAGDEBURG, GERMANY 
Our Cabbage Cutters and 
Core Cutters are known all 
over the United States. 


They produce the much 
wanted Long Cut Sauer 
Kraut. 
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1854. The following winter he came to Illinois, where 
he worked for several months with a surveying party 
on railroads. The following spring Mr. Hoegg went 
back to Maine and entered the employ of the Winslow 
Packing Company, the firm consisting of Nathan 
Winslow and John Winslow Jones, with whom Mr. 
Hoegg experimented in canning corn, using a small 
wash boiler for a kettle. This was about the year 1855 
and Mr. Hoegg had continued in the canned goods 
business ever since, being one of the oldest packers 
of canned goods in the country. 

Mr. Hoegg was the first person to can goods in 
Canada and he established the first lobster canning fac- 
tory there. This factory was at the Baie de Chaleur. 
At the present time there are twelve factories devoted 
to the canning of lobster and salmon, and the smoking 
of herring, operated by the firm. He also started the 
first lobster factory established by John Winslow Jones 
in Maine. This was at Millbridge. For four years 
Mr. Hoegg went to the Moisie river, on the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence, 350 miles below Quebec, 
where he handled salmon for Jones. Only one white 
man had preceded him there, the agent of the Hudson 
Bay Company. From this company Mr. Hoegg pur- 
chased the right to fish, and when its charter expired 
and the territory passed into other hands he was 
obliged to leave. He was the first man to handle fresh 
salmon for export, and for canning in Canada. In 
1873 he started in business for himself under the firm 
name of D. W. Hoegg & Co., and was the pioneer 
packer of fruits and vegetables in Canada, having es- 
tablished that branch of industry there in 1878. 


For a period of about forty years Mr. Hoegg had 
spent about eight months of the year in Canada, be- 
ginning early in February of each year. At one time 
he was engaged in business with Messrs. Thompson 
and Hall, at Jay Bridge, Me., but sold his interest in 
the factory to his partners in 1892. For two years 
he was in the grocery business at Deering Center. 
in 1895 he incorporated his canned goods business 
under the title of the D. W. Hoegg Company, of which 
corporation he had always been the president. 

About twelve years ago Mr: Hoegg gave up the 
active management of his business, and for the past 
six years it has devolved upon his son-in-law, H. J. 
Gilman. Mr. Hoegg was a Republican in politics, and 
had often been solicited to accept public office, but 
never saw fit to do so. In fraternal circles he was a 
Chapter Mason, belonging to the Temple Lodge of 
Westbrook. He was also a member of the board of 
trustees of the Aged Brotherhood of Portland. 

In the death of Mr. Hoegg the city of Portland 
loses one of its most upright and respected citizens. 
He will be missed not only in his immediate family, 
where he was a devoted husband and loving father, 
but by his host of friends in Portland and elsewhere. 


Used canning machinery in good condition finds a ready 
sale if advertised by means of a CANNER ‘‘For Sale’’ ad. 


DEATH OF SAMUEL JOHANCEN. 


THE CANNER is extremely sorry to have to report 
the death of yet another prominent figure in the supply 
line, Mr. Samuel Johancen, of S. Johancen Company 
of Baltimore, one of the best known solder manufac. 
turing concerns in the United States. 

The death of Mr. Johancen, who was widely known 
to canned goods packers and highly respected by all 
in the trade, followed an operation in a Baltimore 
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hospital, blood poisoning ensuing. Mr. Johancen had 
been in ill health for some time preceding the opera- 
tion, the trouble being pleurisy. 

The deceased solder manufacturer was fifty-one 
years of age at the time of his death. He had spent 
nearly a score of years as a solder manufacturer, and 
was a regular exhibitor at the canners’ national con- 
ventions. We desire herewith to express our sympa- 
thy for his widow, Mrs. A. M. Johancen. 


WEALTHY SALMON PACKER KILLED. 

A Los Angeles report says that Samuel Elmore, a 
wealthy Oregon salmon packer, and Mrs. M. E. Gar- 
retson, of San Francisco, were killed at Florentia 
Park. A suburban car struck the automobile in which 
they were riding. 


SPRAGUE MEMORIAL INSTITUTE INCORPORATES. 


The Otto S. A. Sprague Memorial Institute of Chi- 
cago was incorporated at Springfield, Ill., last week by 
E. G. Bartlett, Charles Hutchinson and Albert A. 
Sprague. The Sprague Memorial Institute will be es- 
tablished in accordance with the will of the late O. S. 
A. Sprague, of Sprague, Warner & Co., of Chicago, 
who died a year or two ago. 
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This Hand Packing Table 
Is A Necessity 








| to Canners and Packers requiring 
economical and sanitary methods of 
filling solid meats in cans. 


It has capacity for twenty opera- 
| tors. The construction is very simple 
| and it is thoroughly cleaned by turn- 
ing on the steam and letting it dry. 


Write for particulars 
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FIRE INSURANCE at 


CANNERS EXCHANGE 


The policies issued at Canners Exchange have more financial backing 
than the policies issued by any stock fire insurance company. 


Success has been demonstrated. 
Nearly $100,000.00 has been saved to subscribers up to May 1, 1910. 


WE INSURE STOCK INCLUDING CANS AND SUP- 
PLIES as well as buildings and machinery. 


For information address ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
"RAN N CAMP, Chai GEORGE G. BAILEY, f 
LANSING B. WARNER, Attorney and Manager FRA peel eer A, N. Y. ber 
T. HERBERT SHRIVER, ' WM. B. ROACH 
5 Wabash Avenue Westminster, Md. . Hart, Mich. 
CHICAGO L, A, SEARS, Chillicothe, Ohio 





| Officially Endorsed by The National Canners’ Association 


_ Also by the Canners’ League of California and Ohio Canners’ Association 
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Canning Factory Notes ost ws 








The Central California Canneries at Visalia, Cal., have 
started operations on peaches. 

The Winters & Prophet canning factory at Mount Morris, 
N. Y., is running on peas, with a large force of help. 

The local commercial organization at Stephenson, Wis., is 
interested in securing a canning factory for that place. 

According to a report from Brooksville, Fla., two canning 
factories have recently begun operations there on tomatoes. 

The new Hampton-Kelley canning plant at Hampton, Ia., 
has been installing machinery preparatory for the season’s 
corn pack, 

A recent report from Menominee stated that the Michigan 
Refining & Preserving Company plant would start on peas 
about July 10. 

The canning factory at Fowler, Colo., started up some ten 
days ago on cherries.. Prospects are good for the late cherry 
erop in that section. 

Fire a short time since did considerable damage to the 
stables of the Shenandoah (Ia.) Canning Company. The 
loss, it was stated, was about $4,000, partly covered by in- 
surance, 

A movement is under way at Porterville, Cal., for the 
establishment next season of a fruit and vegetable cannery. 
The report fails to mention the names of any of the parties 
identified with the enterprise. 

The Farmers’ Canning & Preserving Company has been 
incorporated in Delaware, with $100,000 capital stock, by 
J. P. Davis, Florala, Ala.; W. A. Little, Albany, Ga., and 
P. A. Davis, Washington, Del. 

The management of the Armsby Preserving & Canning 
Company’s plant at Yuba City, Cal., announced the other 
day that canning operations would commence by July 15. 
This cannery has been enlarged and the mechanical equip- 
ment improved. 

A report under recent date from Edmore, Mich., stated: 
‘*W. R. Roach & Co. are rushing men here from Muskegon 
to reconstruct the-canning~ plant smokestack blown down 
Thursday afternoon. Pea canning time will shortly be here 
and all possible speed will be made to get ready ahead of 
time.’’ 

A report from Hood River, Ore., says: ‘‘Hood River may 
have a large fruit cannery in the near future. Frank 
Reisey, an expert canneryman, has been in Hood River for 
several days looking over the situation, and he stated that 
Hood River would be a most splendid field for a cannery and 
preserving plant.’’ 

A report from Americus, Ga., says: ‘‘ With three canning 
factories operating on full time, there will be little waste of 
ripe fruit in the peach orchards around Americus. The peach 
orchards are operated by experienced canners from northern 
factories, and the most perfect system has been maintained 
in their management. The daily output of the three plants 
is-about 40,000 cans.’’ 

The following is reprinted from the Owensboro (Ky.) 
Messenger: ‘‘Preparations are being made by the manage- 


ment of the canning factory for a great amount of work, and 
many improvements are being added to the plant for the 


output of its goods. It is expected that the cannj 
stringless beans will be li Ne te aa Aa se 
is being added to the plant for the handling of the pe 
that will be canned this season. The new building will a 
much more space for the work and all the floors will be 
constructed of concrete. The tomato crop this year atin: 
ises to be one of the best for many years, and the rain oa 
Monday night will insure a much better acreage than was 
anticipated.’’ 


a 


Good progress on the erection of the picklin i 
reported in an advice from Bristol, Ind. elites 

The cucumber acreage put out for the Keokuk Canning 
Company’s plant at Lansing, Mich., is reported slightly 
smaller than last, but with present conditions it is estimated 
by Manager Lees Ballinger, of the Keokuk company, that 
the crop will exceed 50,000 bushels of cucumbers and that 
the local plant will be busy this fall caring for a bumper 
erop of near pickles, 


PENDING APPLICATIONS FOR CANNED GOODS 
TRADE-MARES 





Pickle Notes 











The following trade-marks have been favorably 
acted upon by the Patent Office at Washington, D. C. 
Any person who believes he would be damaged by 
the registration of a mark may oppose it. Al inquiries 
should be addressed to the Trade-Mark Title Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, Ind.: 


Serial No. 47,888. Words “Golden Bantam.” 
Owner, Big Stone Canning Company. Used on 
canned vegetables. 

Serial No. 49,647. Words “Bow-Knot.” Owner, 
Deming & Gould Company, Chicago, Ill. Used on 


canned salmon. 


AMERICAN DRIED FRUITS WANTED ABROAD. 

No. 5149. A European business man advises an 
American consular officer that he desires to import 
American dried fruits, such as_ prunes, apricots, 
peaches, apples, raisins, etc. He. will be» glad to hear 
from American ‘shippers of these goods, and states 
that he is prepared to furnish references. Corre- 
spondence may be in the English language. 

[Incuiries in which addresses are omitted are on 
file at Bureau of Manyfactures. In applying for ad- 
dresses refer to file number. ] 





She—‘‘That’s Mr. Osborn over there. He married a 
million. ’’ 
He—‘‘ You don’t say. Well, that beats Solomon to a 


frazzle.’’—Boston Transcript. 
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oe ot Fruit Crop 


Conditions se ost 














Dried pears are expected to run high this year, as they will 
not be over-plentiful. Fie 

Apples promise a large crop in the vicinity of Winthrop, 
St. Lawrence county, N. Y. 

The New York State Fruit Growers’ Association will hold 

its annual meeting in August at Sodus, Wayne county. ‘The 
program will be announced some time later on. 
About 200 of the largest and most progressive fruit growers 
jn the vicinity of Germantown, N. Y.,- held a meeting a short 
time ago and organized the Germantown Codperative Growers’ 
Association. 

The apple crop in Europe, particularly in France, is reported 
small. The importers particularly are holding back waiting for 
lower prices on evaporated apples, but in this it is believed 
they will be disappointed, as the outlook on every side indicates 
stronger values. A 

The peach crop in southern Oregon and throughout the Willa- 
mette valley promises to be one of the heaviest, if not the heavi- 
est, in years. In the Dalles district, in the Yakima valley 
and elsewhere in Washington the outlook for the peach crop 
is similarly favorable. 

Taking into account the shortage in Bosnia and Servia and 
the lighter output promised in California, the world’s supply 
of prunes on this season’s crop -is estimated at not over 50 
per cent of a normal crop. The shortage abroad is causing 
increased export buying interest in the California 1910 crop. 

According to the last issue of the ‘‘Fruit Grower,’’ the 
original plan for a raisin merger has fallen through, and a 
substitute proposition by a combination of seven of the larger 
packing firms is on foot at the present time. Many, how- 
ever, doubt that anything at all will be done in this line this 
ear. 

1 Speaking of cured peaches, these goods show no alterations 
in values this week from one week ago,’’ says the ‘‘ Fruit 
Grower,’’ which adds: ‘‘but being a comparatively cheap 
commodity, considering values ruling in many of the other 
lines, will undoubtedly show a very healthy movement a little 
later on. The aggregate peach business done, however, has 
been quite satisfactory to date. The better grades of new 
crop peaches are being held a little more firmly under the 
feeling that with the big crop to be produced this year the 
large sized fruit will not be proportionately in heavy supply.’’ 

Old prunes are closely cleaned up in California, where not 
many dealers are. able to quote other. than the intermediate 
sizes, 70s, 80s and 90s, and nearly all other sizes are nominal 
and hard to find. Quotations on-spot prunes of sizes obtain- 
able are, under the firm market ruling, quotably higher and 
particularly firm. The principal spot prunes left are Santa 
Claras, with very few of outside districts production, and there 
is practically no difference in quotations at this time on spot 
prunes as to point of production. Quotations of future prunes 
rule strong under the high prices being paid in the country, 
and whereas quite a few prunes of 1910 crop were sold up to a 
couple of weeks ago well below present values, quotations as 
at present ruling are scarcely commetisurate with prices packers 
are paying, except where crops run very largely to the big 
sizes. 

Messrs, Michael Doyle & Co., Rochester, N. Y., advise THE 
CANNER that ‘‘the outlook for the apple crop in New York 
state is not as promising as a few weeks ago. The general 
belief is,’’ they say, ‘‘ that the crop is larger than a year ago, 


but we ourselves do not share this. There are already abundant 
indications of the damage done by the cold, wet weather during 
the blossoming period, and in many places the fruit is reported 
dropping from the trees in unusually large quantities for this 
season of the year. In many districts, notably in the southern 
counties of the state, the crop will be short and disappointing. 
The best yield in both quality and quantity is expected along 
the shore line of Lake-Ontario between the Niagara and Oswe- 
go rivers, but the competition there is so sharp that every apple 
will be wanted at strong prices by the dealers and packers of 
green apples, the canners, the evaporating establishments and 
the cider and vinegar mills. In our opinion, there will not be 
enough to go around, and values fully as high as a year ago 
may rule, as from all the information we can obtain, the crop 
at maturity will not be as large as a year ago. The dealers 
and producers of evaporated apples who usually sell for future 
delivery have become apprehensive and are not soliciting many 
orders at the present time on account of the uncertain and 
unfavorable crop conditions. The United States government 
report, published a few days ago, shows the total average of 
the apple crop to be eight points lower than a year ago on the 
same date. We think it is greater, for in the middle Western 
states a quarter crop is not expected. The business in evap- 
orated apples for future delivery which was done last season 
resulted largely in a heavy loss to the sellers and they are 
not apt to invite the same experience and result this year. 
They are waiting now so as to measure more accurately the out- 
come of the crop before booking many orders. Sales made in 
February and March at relatively low prices will not make the 
sellers much money this year.’’ 


MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED AFTER CANNED GOODS 
SLOGAN PRIZE. 

More than two hundred entries have been filed with 
National Secretary Gorrell in the cash prize competi- 
tion for the Canning Machinery and Supplies Associa- 
tion’s three prizes of $25, $15 and $10 for the best 
slogan or catch phrase suitable for use in the advertis- 
ing of canned goods. The entries have been received 
from all over the United States, some persons sending 
in as many as five or six. 

This shows the widespread interest which the Can- 
ning Machinery and Supplies Association’s liberal of- 
fer, made in the hope of assisting those who are work- 
ing for increased canned goods consumption, is arous- 
ing. As the contest does not close until August 1, 
there is yet time for everybody to enter the competition 
and thereby assist in promoting the per capita con- 
sumption of canned goods. 

It is announced that the judges will be Hugh S. 
Orem and John S. Gibbs, both of Baltimore, and men 
for. whom the entire canning industry has the highest 
respect. They are experienced packers and men of 
judgment, and their selection of the winners will be 
wisely made. 
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Burton: Proctor, of N. H. Fooks -& Co., Preston, 
Md., spent several days in the New York market last 
week. 

John Q. Syme, of Syme, Eagle & Co., Chicago, 
left on Friday last for a brief visit to St. Johns, New- 
foundland. 

Robert M. Sayre, of Balderstone & Co., prominent 
Boston brokers, was a visitor in the New York canned 
goods trade during the week. 

“E. L. Prussing, president 6f the Western Fruit 
Products Company, Flora, Ill., was a caller at THE 
CANNER Office during the week. 

Mr. H. F. Webb, of the H. F. Webb Company, of 
Maine, is enjoying his summer vacation on the Penob- 
scot river, near “Old Jed Prowdy’s” place. 

One of the best known Chicago factors on the New 
York market last week was John C. Huggelt, man- 
ager of one of the largest ‘departments of Sprague, 
Warner & Co. 

John T. Porter, of John T. Porter & Co., Scranton, 
Pa., was a visitor during the week in the New York 
grocery trade. He reported a good general move- 
ment in the canned goods trade in his section. 

George E. Tilden, traveling representative of Jed. 
Frye & Co., of New York, is visiting the home office. 
He reports the sardine situation in Eastport, Me., as 
exceedingly strong owing to the light catch of fish. 

F. X. Cody, of the import department of Austin 
Nichols & Co., of New York, has severed his connec- 
tion with the firm to take up a position with L. A. 
Price & Co., canned goods packers of Bordeaux, 
France. Mr. Cody was tendered a farewell dinner 
at Coney Island by twenty-five of his friends and 
associates. 

Mr. E. W. Branch, who is conducting a brokerage 
business at Marengo, Ia., has gotten out a clever bit 
of advertising in the form of a booklet bearing the 
title, “Comparative Annual Canned Goods Packs, and 
Other Facts.” This booklet contains letters from 
several grocery jobbers testifying to the ability of Mr. 
Branch as a broker. 

Hon. James P. Baxter, former mayor of Portland, 
Me., and head of the Portland Packing Company, is 
now the dean of the few remaining pioneers of the 
canning business of Maine. He is still an active busi- 
ness man but takes great interest in historical and 
literary matters. His ability and learning are marked, 
and he is as strong and clearheaded as men of fifty. 
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It is announced from New York that Fred W. Ben- 
nett, formerly a member of the old dried fruit house 
of Hartwig & Bennett, has formed a connection with 
the New York offices of the J. K. Armsbey Com- 


pany. Mr. Bennett began his duties in the dried 
fruit department on July 5 last. He is a man thor- 
oughly experienced in California dried fruits, and he 
is considered an acquisition. 

Packers, regardless of politics, will be pleased to learn 
that Bert M. Fernald, president of the well known 
canning firm of Fernald, Keene & True, Maine corn 
packers, has again received the Republican nomina- 
tion for the governorship of Maine. Mr. Fernald 
is a canner, and one of the ablest in the country. 
His presence was felt at the Atlantic City conven- 
tion, where he was one of the principal speakers and 
where he mingled with the visitors during the entire 
meeting. Canners in all parts of the United States 
will learn with pleasure that Governor Fernald’s 
administration has been highly successful. 





FRANCIS G. WRIGHTSON BECOMES ASSOCIATED 
WITH EASTON COMMISSION COMPANY. 

The Easton Commission Company announces that 
Francis G. Wrightson, of Easton, Md., has become 
associated with that well known concern as treasurer, 
and from this date he will be actively engaged in its 
business. While Mr. Wrightson will primarily have 
superintendence of the financial and accounting fea- 
tures of the company, he will also devote equal atten- 
tion with the president and vice-president to the gen- 
eral management and conduct of the company’s affairs. 
Mr. Wrightson is a sound, capable and successful busi- 
ness man, who is known and esteemed by a large 
circle of valuable acquaintances. He has for several 
years been clerk of the circuit court for Talbot county, 
Maryland, and is president of the Farmers’ and Mer- 
chants’ National Bank of Easton. 


TOMATO SHORTAGE IN DORCHESTER. 


One of the largest packers of tomatoes in Maryland 
reports that after a thorough personal canvass of 
Dorchester county, in that state, he has been forced 
to the conclusion that in that one county alone the 
packers of tomatoes will be short this season fully 
300,000 cases as compared with last year. In addition 
to this, he says that last year when he began packing 
there were at least T§0,000 cases of old goods in the 
county to carry over, while today there are practically 
no tomatoes being held by Dorchester county packers. 
With a normal crop he expects to see tomatoes go to 
80 cents before October 1, while. with a poor crop 
he predicts a go-cent market by that date. 
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STANDARD OF EXCELLENCY 








THE BEST 


Because it uses a cheaper and 
heavier Naphtha than any other 
Machine. Makes one quality of 
gas under all conditions. The only 
fuel Gas Machine placed in Class 
“A” by National Board of Insur- 
ance Underwriters. We can name 
instances of the 20th Century re- 
placing installations boasted of by 
our competitors in their adver- 
tising matter. It is absolutely 
automatic. 

If you can use a Gas Machine, write to us 
for information about the 20th Century. 
Wecansoon 
show you 
thatthe best 
is the cheap- 
est. If you 
want the 
best and 
most effi- 
cient Gas 
service, go 
to Kemp. 
You will 





» 4 






















finally buy 
a 20th Cent- 
‘ury, save 
trouble and 
expense and 
buy it now. 





The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


























CLIMAX MACHINERY COMPANY, !21ANaPouis, ino. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


cAutomatically separates the 
tender from the hard Peas, and 
insures a fancy grade which the 
jobber cannot scale down. 

It does the work, and will 
pay you to have it. Read this: 





THE VAN CAMP PACKING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
September 24, 1909 
CLIMAX MACHINERY CO., City 
Dear Sirs:—We arein receipt of your favor of the 23rd inst. and in 
reply we are pleased to say that by using your pea separator on this 
year’s pack we were able to separate the hard from the tender peas and 
in packing them this way we were able to secure a higher average price 
than we would have been able to have secured if both grades had been 
mixed together in the same cans. 
Yours truly, 
THE VAN CAMP PACKING CoO. 
% F. VAN CAMP, PRESIDENT 

















Quality Canning and Condensed Milk Machinery 
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WANTED 
POSITIONS WANTED. 














WANTED—Position as expert corn processor for seasou 
1910. Write for particulars, ‘‘B. E. W.,’’ care THE CANNER. 








EXPERIENCED HELP WANTED. 





WANTED—By western factory, man competent to take 
charge of cutter room with eight corn cutters, Morral ma- 
chines. Address ‘‘ Western,’* care THE CANNER. 


WANTED—Corn cutter room man. for 12 cutters; give 
references when writing; state wages desired. Address P. 
Hohenadel, Jr., Canning Co., Rochelle, Il. 


WANTED—From Aug. 10 until end of the season, a pro- 
cessor to pack tomatoes who must be familiar with Max Ams 
machines. ‘We use the sanitary can. State experience, refer- 
ences.and salary expected in first letter. Do not apply unless 
you can make good. Vermillion Canning Co., Vermillion, 8. D. 











WANTED—An experienced canning factory man. Com- 


municate with A. Best, Loraine, Ohio. 





WANTED—A man who understands salting pickles and 
making dill from fresh pickles. Address ‘‘ Room 612, 42 River 
St., Chicago, Ill. 








FACTORIES. 





WANTED—Canning plant with tomato. acreage in Indiana 
or Ohio. Must be in good location, on track and cheap. Give 
full particulars and price. Replies held strictly confidential. 
Address ‘‘ A. B.,’’ care THE CANNER. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED—1,500 second-hand, good, clean pulp. barrels. 
Address ‘‘Box R. 456;’’ care THE CANNER. 








Proposals for Subsistence Stores—Office Purchasing Com- 
missary, U..S. Army, No. 11 E. Lake Street, Chicago, IIL, 
June 24, 1910. -Sealed proposals, in triplicate, for furnish- 
ing and delivering peas, green American, will be received 
here until 2 p. m., July 26, 1910, and then opened. Informa- 
tion furnished on application. Envelopes containing proposals 
should be indorsed ‘‘ Proposals for Subsistence Stores’’ and 
addressed: H. E. Wilkins, Major, Commissary, U. S. Army, 
Purchasing Commissary. 





WANTED—To sell the work entitled ‘‘ The Book of Corn,’’ 
by Herbert Myrick, assisted by A. D. Shamel, E. A. Burnett, 
A. W. Fulton, B. S. Snow and other specialists; illustrated ; 
upwards of 500 pages; cloth bound; price, postpaid, $1.50. 
Address THE CANNER Publishing Co., 5 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














FOR SAL Es" 
MACHINERY. 


FOR SALE—2,000 one-bushel new tomato crates in the 
knock down, $8,50; 1 No. 3 Clow Triumph Safety boiler, 2% 
H. P.. 70 Ibs. pressure, $45; 1 No. 2 M. & S. hand hoist, 
$30; 2 open process kettles, size 40x72”, good as new, $30 
each. Belle Plaine Canning Co., Belle Plaine, Ia. 


FOR SALE—2 40-H. P. boilers, good for 85-pound pressure, 
full flush fronts, with rocking grates and buck stays. One 
45-H. P. steam engine; 2 35-H. P. steam engines; 1 30-H. P. 
steam engine; 2 15-H. P. steam engines; 4 open kettles, 
40” diameter with 12 crates; all in good condition. For sale 
cheap. Address Winters & Prophet Canning Co., Mt. Mor- 
te; HX. ¥. 




















FOR SALE—One M. & S. Corn Silker, 

Five Baker Process Kettles. 

One Burnham Corn Cooker. 

One No. 2 M.:& S. Traveling ‘Hoist. 

Sprague Corn. Cutters. 

One Star Capper. 

One Stevens Tomato Filler. 

One Baker Dump Scalder. 

One Ketchup Finishing Machine, 

One Sprague Exhaust Box. 

Four Power Eureka Apple Parers. 

One Counting Machine. 

One Automatic Steam Engine, 8-H. P. 

One Steam Engine, 20 H, P. 

A large lot of miscellaneous items, consisting of shafting, 
pulleys, hangers, gas and gasouine firepots, paring knives, hand 
power apple parers, capping steels, all sizes. Address Aeme 
Preserve Co., Adrian, Mich. 





FOR SALE—Used hydraulic press, 4-inch rods, racks 6x6, 
weight 24,000 pounds. Address. 





Chicago, IL, 





FOR SALE—Two No..10 King Tomato Fillers with ex- 
haust attachments. ‘These fillers have only been used one 
season and are as good. as new. The exhaust attachment is an 
excellent idea, doing: away with. all. other exhaust. These 
machines- cost: $215- each; I will take -$100- each. Apply to 
Geo. W. Evans, Aberdeen,.Md. 





FOR SALE—One Sprague corn cutter, 1888 pattern, in 
good condition; will sell cheap. We are out of the corn 
packing business. Direct to: Thos. E. Champion, Normal, IIl. 





FOR SALE—On account of remodeling our Lebanon, Ind., 
plant we have for sale the following machinery in good con- 
dition: Three process tanks, 40x60”, closed; 17 crates for 
same; 2 cooling tanks, 40x36”, open; 2 iron ~steam-jacketed 
P. L. kettles (160 gal.); 2 steel P.; L. tanks; 3 galvanized 
iron cooling tanks, 42x40; 3 iren cooling tanks, 40x36;°3 
cypress tanks, 16’x30”x18”"; 3 cypress.tanks, 10’x30”x2’; 1 
tomato washer; 1 Hubbell scalder; 2 Haller fillers; 1- cider 
press; 20 trueks; 1 deep well pump; 1. Underwriter pump; 
1 McGowan: pump; 1 Dean pump; 1 Stickney. baked bean 
filler; 1 Phoenix cappé?; I cork: softener; 2 hand corkers; 
2 C. & T. engines;' 1* Sturtevant upright-engine, 5 H. P.; 
1 Barber mince meat press; 1 corker; 1 electric crane; 1 
air compressor (Knowles);'1 pair Fairbanks scales; 1 400- 
gal. copper jacket kettle; 7 200-gal. copper jacket kettles; 
5 160-gal. copper jacket kettles; 1 Empire peeling system; 
1 Knapp. labeler and boxer for No. 3 cans; A. C. motor; 1 
sausage stuffing machine; 1 Burt labeler for No. 1 cans. 
The following motors: .3 5-H. ‘P.;. 3 2-H. P.; 1 2%4-H. P.; 
1 31%4-H:’P.; 1.1-H. P.; 2 1%-H. P.; 1 14-H. P.;-all D. C.; 
10,000 1-bu. tomato ecrates;- 3,300 new No. 2.corn cases; com- 
plete assortment of. pulleys and belts; 600,006 No. 3 tomato 
labels; 185,000 No. 3 pumpkin labels; 400,000: No. 2 corn labels. 
Columbia Conserve Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





FOR SALE—Second-hand Knapp Labelers, rebuilt to latest 
model, with new lap-pasting device especially adapted te 

label dented cans. 

These machines have all the new improvements, and we guar- 
antee them to. work. as well as new. 

We will allow the full amount paid towards new Knapp Label- 
ers any time within one year from date of purchase. 

These devices are new and not contained in second-hand 
Knapp machines offered for sale outside of our house. We 

have no agents. Address The. Fred. H. Knapp Company, 

Westminster, Md. 
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FOR SALE—One improved German kraut cutter, used one 
season; also one Wittwer cutter in fair. condition. Address 
‘‘Cutter,’? care THE CANNER. 


FACTORIES. 








a 








FOR SALE—Part interest in a well-established canning 
factory with exclusive territory to a man who thoroughly un- 
derstands the processing of peas and fruits and the handling 
of help. A good position and good income for the right man. 
Selling on account of sickness. Address ‘‘Idaho,’’ care THE 
CANNER. 





FOR SALE—New box and wood factory sacrificed, easy terms. 
Large stock lumber. Healthy locality near Memphis. Own- 
ers inexperienced. Address, Bank, Halls, Tenn. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 





FOR SALE—An authoritative work on the culture of aspara- 
gus, by F. M. Hexamer. The book is illustrated and contains 
174 pages. Price, 50 cents postpaid. Asparagus is a product 
offering a rare opportunity to canners to make money on, as 
supply is always smaller than demand, and this condition has 
been emphasized by the recent destruction of more than 50 per 
cent of the asparagus fields of California, where the bulk of the 
American pack is made. Order through THE CANNER Publish- 
ing Co., 5 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—WAGONER’S ODORLESS POWDER DIS- 
INFECTANT. The most practical disinfectant for canners’ 
use. One tablespoonful makes a gallon ready for use. It will 
destroy any foul odor or germ in twenty seconds; leaves the 
air fresh and pure. It does not throw out a poisonous vapor 
or offensive odor for foodstuff to partake of. Ideal for clean- 
ing floors, machinery, ete. Packed as follows: 





ys . SR Sree eae $3.00 
GE N's SS os < ple Seed cee eke: 7.50 
i RM 6 6s cbdawe cba vrebaacee caer 14.00 
Rh a. i are eee 30.00 
0 Cr Pe eer oe 55.00 


Send us your check for a trial order. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


E. L. Sanford Co., 





FOR SALE—Fancy preserved - black raspberries, (heavy 
syrup) in No. 2 Sanitary Enameled Tins. Label allowance, 
$1.00 per M. Regular terms.’ Special price for quick sale. Our 
own pack. The Wm. Edwards Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Processes and formulas for all fruits and vege- 
tables. These processes and formulas are the result of years 
of study and practical demonstration, and can be relied upon 
in every particular.. Write for prices and information about 
them. Address ‘‘ Practical,’’ care THE CANNER. 














Brokers’ Market Opinions 


Selections from the Weekly Canned Goods Circulars Issued 
by Prominent Commission Firms 














By E. W. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md.- 

Apples—The market on Maryland and Pennsylvania 
packing is practically bare. We also understand there 
are very few to be had in New York state. We look 
for very much higher prices before packing season. 

Blackberries—Packing has just commenced. It is 
hard to tell just yet what the pack will be, but judg- 
ing by the amount of business that is coming in it 
looks as if this article will at least hold its own. 

_Corn—The market on spot corn is almost bare. 

Very unfavorable reports regarding the growing crop 
are coming in from all sections. We would advise 
buyers watching this article. 

Tomatoes—Judging by personal observation of the 
patches in Harford county, we do not see how we can 
possibly have more than half a pack here. We under- 
stand conditions are a little better in some parts of the 
state, and in some others they are far worse. We find 
very few spots lying around. 


By Harry C. Gilbert. & Co., Indianapolis,- Ind. 

Spot Tomatoes—Spot tomatoes. in this: part of the 
country are about gone. There has been a steady drain 
on the small surplus both of low priced goods and also 
the better grade for buyer’s labels. Today there is 
nothing left in the state that can be bought at less 
than 75 cents, f. o. b. factory, and there are only a 
few lots to be had at that price. The quality is. gen- 
erally good, as the stock of poor quality was cleaned 
up some time ago when the demand was heaviest for 
cheap tomatoes. 

Future Tomatoes—Future tomatoes are very quiet, 
largely because packers do not want any more busi- 
ness. There has not been much done in Indiana this 
year—first, because the prices have been higher. than 
those in the East, with the usual differential added, 
and second, because packers have not wanted much 
business, because they have little acreage to work on. 
No packer is willing to book futures at less than 77% 
cents, f. o. b. for No. 3 standard tomatoes, and there 
are but few who will sell at that price. 


By Strasbaugh, Silver & Co., Aberdeen, Md. 

Future Tomatoes—A reasonable volume of busi- 
ness continues to be passed for future-tomatoes on 
the basis of full prices, which at present do not indi- 
cate more than cost to the packer, and with this con- 
dition prevailing and crops seriously suffering from 
baked ground after the long continuous rains, with 
plants by no means in a thriving condition and re- 
duced acreage, there is little inclination among pack- 
ers to book further business at this time. The tomato 
plant has fooled everybody so often and so many 
times that it is a matter of conjecture as to what the 
price will be during packing season, and yet if the 
acreage is reduced and the ketchup manufacturers use 
raw tomatoes in their product, it almost goes without 
the telling that there will not be as many canned 
tomatoes packing in 1910 as for several years pre- 
ceding. The market for 3s ranges from 70 to 72% 
cents for full standard brands of reputation and 75 to 
77% cents for extra standards; 2s 52% to 55 cents 
and 10s $2.00 to $2.10. 


By Thomas G. Cranwell & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Tomatoes Futures—No developments of any in- 
terest in this line to report. There is little or no 
business going on. Packers are inclined to stay out 
of the market. Here and there an order is being 
placed at 70 cents per dozen, and we have heard of 
one or two sales this week at 72% cents Baltimore 
for No. 3 standards. 














Standard Tin Plate Co. 


CANONSBURC PA. 


Tin Plates 
Terne Plates 
| Black Plates 


The quality of our goods commends 
your patronage 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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WESTERN RAILROAD RATES ARE REDUCED BY 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


A decision handed down last week by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission affects trade rates, both classes 
and commodity, on all transcontinental lines operating 
between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Extensive 
reductions were ordered. 

The decisions are of what popularly are known as 
the Pacific coast cases. The cases were heard last 
autumn by the commission and have been under con- 
sideration ever since. 

In every instance reductions in the existing rates 
complained of were made, and in some instances they 
amounted to nearly 50 per cent: 

The Spokane rate case had been before the com- 
mission in one form or another for several years. 
The shippers of that city complained insistently of the 
rates which they were charged by the railroads on 
freight classes and commodities from eastern points 
of origin, because they were required to pay the Pa- 
cific coast terminal rates plus the local rates back to 
Spokane from these terminals, although the freight 
was discharged at Spokane by the railroads on the 
western trip. 

Substantially the same state of facts existed at Reno 
and other Nevada points which had to pay the rates 
to San Francisco and the back haul local rates from 
San Francisco or Sacramento to the point of ultimate 
destination. 

No complaint was made in any of the cases of the 
rates of the eastern lines between Atlantic points and 
Mississippi river transfers, and all of the reductions 
ordered by the commission affected the rates from 
Mississippi river and Missouri river transfer points 
to Pacific coast terminals and. intermountain terri- 
torial points. 


Calls Present Rates Excessive. 


In its decision in the case of the city of Spokane 
against the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
railroad companies and other carriers, the commission 
declares that the present rates charged by the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific from eastern points 
to Spokane are unreasonable and excessive. The rates 
established for the future are materially lower—ap- 
proximately 20 per cent on both classes and commodi- 
ties—but they will not be effective immediately. 

In order to proceed with caution the commission de- 
termined, before making a final order, to ascertain 
by an actual test the result of the present and the 
proposed new rates. The carriers will be required, 
therefore, for the months of July, August and Sep- 
tember, to keep a detailed account showing the rev- 
enues which accrue upon business actually handled 
under present rates and the revenues which would 
have accrued had the rates prescribed by the commis- 
sion been in effect. 

The petition of the western railroads for a rehearing 
in the Missouri river rate cases was filed last week 
in the Supreme Court of the United States in accord- 
ance with the terms of the order of May 31 permit- 
ting it to be presented within thirty days. If it had 
not been filed the order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reducing the through rates on freight to 
the West would have gone into effect. The compli- 
ance with the order has the effect of staying the man- 
date of the court until the beginning of the next term 
in October. Thus the railroads, temporarily at least, 
are relieved of the necessity of reducing their rates. 








INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION NOW MASTER 
OF TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE RATES. , 

No longer will the telegraph and telephone com- 
panies of the United States be free and irresponsible 
in their treatment of customers speaking across state 
lines. 

No longer may they boost charges and politely tel] 
customers they don’t have to use the telegraph or tele- 
phone if they don’t want to do so. 

No longer may they engage in combinations for the 
purpose of distributing business, suppressing competi- 
tion, and preventing the reduction of rates. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has become 
their master. Under the provisions of the Mann bill, 
which President Taft approved several days ago, the 
commission has authority to investigate and determine 
the reasonableness and justice of rates imposed, to re- 
quire maintenance of proper conditions in the opera- 
tion of telegraph and telephone lines, to forbid dis- 
criminations in favor of one party as against another— 
in general, to give equality of service to users of the 
long distance wire, provided they are communicating 
across state lines. With the business within the state 
the commission has nothing to do. 





ROACH TO BE RAILWAY MAGNATE. 


W. R. Roach, who has been conspicuously success- 
ful in the canning business, is to become interested in 
railway building on a small scale, according to the 
following report, under recent date, from Muskegon, 
Mich. : 

“The village of Hart, it was learned, is to have a 
new railroad, which is to be built immediately by the 
Hart Cedar & Lumber Company and the canning firm 
of W. R. Roach & Co., both located in that town. 

“The road will begin at Hart and extend southeast, 
probably to Hesperia. The object in building the road 
is to get several million feet of timber owned by the 
lumber company to Hart and cut at their mill there 
and also to give the canning firm access to the great 
farming country in Elbridge township and tributary 
territory.” 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES. 

No. 5103. Canned goods of various kinds.—An 
American consul in Germany reports that the publisher 
of a local independent newspaper devoted to the canned 
goods and conserving industry wants the names and 
addresses of American firms manufacturing or dealing 
in canned meats, vegetables and fruits, or in conserves, 
particularly specialties in these lines, who desire repre- 
sentatives or agents in Germany. The information 
received will be used for the establishment of an inter- 
national register of the conserving industry for the 
prompt answer of ifquiries from dealers, importers and 
all persons interested in this line of goods. American 
firms that have agents in Germany are requested to 
give the names and addresses of such agents. In corre- 
spondence with the publishers the German language 
should be used. 

No. 5118. Dried and preserved fruits and sardines. 
—Consul-General Louis H. Aymé, of Lisbon, Portugal, 
has forwarded a list of exporters of dried and pre- 
served fruits and of sardines, who have expressed a de- 
sire to form business connections with American im- 
porters in these lines. ' 

[Inquiries in which addresses are omitted are on file 
at Bureau of Manufactures. In applying for addresses 
refer to file number. ] 
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EIGHTEEN PLANTS 


Equipped with modern machinery and 
operated by skilled labor, enable us to 
set the pace in Tin Plate manufacture 


SPECIFY THE STANDARD BRANDS 
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American Coke 

American Best Coke 
American Kanner’s Special 
American A Charcoal 
American AA Charcoal 
American AAA Charcoal 
American AAAA Charcoal 
American AAAAA Charcoal 


Classified according to the amount of Coating. 


Note:—AMERICAN COKE is an everyday plate, made better 
to-day than ever before, in this country or abroad. Instead 
of substitutes or plates equal to, specify the standard brands 


“AMERICAN” 


American Sheet andin Plate Company 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Manufacturers of SHEET AND TIN MILL PRODUCTS of Every Description 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 











Chicago Denver New Orleans Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Cincinnati Detroit New York Portland St. Louis 
Philadelphia 


Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS EXPORT COMPANY, New York City 
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Pure Food Progress 








The Department of Agriculture at Washington has 
issued another batch of Notices of Judgment under the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act, detailing the grounds on 
which they were brought and the outcome of a number 
of cases for violation of the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act: 

Notice of Judgment No. 365 Refers to the Misbranding of 
Canned Fish. 

“The Monterey Packing Company, of Monterey, 
Cal., shipped from the State of California to the State 
of New York 63 cases of canned fish labeled ‘Broiled 
California Mackerel—Pilchard or Sardinia Caeruleus, 
packed at Monterey, Cal., Examination of samples of 
this product made by the Bureau of Chemistry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, showed it to be mis- 
branded within the meaning of the Food and Drugs 
Act of June 30, 1906. As it appeared from the findings 
of the analyst and report made that the said shipment 
was liable to seizure under section 10 of the act, the 
Secretary of Agriculture reported the facts to the 
United States attorney for the Southern District of 
New York.” 


The Court directed that the goods be released to the 


owners upon payment of costs and the filing of a bond 
conditioned that the said goods should not be disposed 
of contrary to the laws of the United States or of any 


State, Territory, or insular possession thereof. 
Notice of Judgment No. 373—Misbranding of Vinegar. 


“Knadler & Lucas, of Louisville, Ky., shipped from 
the State of Kentucky to the State of Arkansas 26 half- 
barrels of vinegar. Analysis of samples of this product 
made by the Bureau of Chemistry, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, showed it to be misbranded 
within the meaning of the Food and Drugs Act of June 
30, 1906. As it appeared from the findings of the 
analyst and report made that the said shipment was 
liable to seizure under section 10 of the act, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture reported the facts to the United 
States attorney for the Western District of Arkansas.” 
. The Court rendered a decree of condemnation and 
forfeiture, and directed that the goods be released upon 
the payment of costs and the filing of a bond to be ap- 
proved by the court, conditioned that the said goods 
should not be disposed of contrary to the laws of the 


United States. 


Notice of Judgment No. 367 Adulteration of Raisins and 


Evaporated Apples. 


“On or about September 20, 1909, M. J. Doebereiner, 
of Washington, D. C., offered for sale in the District 
of Columbia seven cases of raisins and two cases of 
evaporated apples. Analyses of samples of these prod- 
ucts made by the Bureau of Chemistry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, showed them to be adul- 
terated within the meaning of the Food and Drugs Act 
of June 30, 1906. As it appeared from the findings of 
the analyst and report thereon that the said seven cases 
of raisins and two cases of evaporated apples were 
liable to seizure under section 10 of the act, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture reported the facts to the United 


States attorney for the District of Columbia. 


“In due course a libel was filed against the said 
seven cases of raisins and two cases of evaporated 
apples charging adulteration, in that the said raisins 
and apples were infested with worms and other animal 
matter and in a filthy and putrid condition and unfit for 
human consumption, and praying seizure, condemna- 


tion and forfeiture. 





“On October 22, 1909, the case came on for hearin 
and the court entered a decree of condemnation at 
forfeiture.” 

Notice of J it No. 369—Misbr 

udgmen: Atta anding of Canned 

N. J. No. 369 reads as follows: “On or about Sep- 
tember 11, 1909, the John Boyle Company, Baltimore 
Md., shipped from the State of Maryland to the District 
of Columbia 940 cases of canned tomatoes. An ex- 
amination of samples of this product made by the 
Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, showed it to be misbranded within the 
meaning of the Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906. 
As it appeared from the findings of the analyst and re- 
port thereon that the said shipment was liable to seizure 
under section 10 of the act, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture reported the facts to the United States attorney 
for the District of Columbia. 

“In due course a libel was filed against the said g4o 
cases of canned tomatoes charging misbranding, in that 
each can was labeled “Stanley Brand Solid Meat To- 
matoes First Quality Packed by Thomas L. Stanley, 
Elkton, Md.,” which form of labeling was false, mis- 
leading and deceptive, in that each can contained a 
large amount of free liquor and did not contain solid 
meat tomatoes, and further, in that each can did not 
contain first quality solid meat tomatoes, and praying 
seizure, condemnation and forfeiture. 

“On September 28, 1909, the case came on for hear- 
ing and the court rendered a decree of condemnation 
and forfeiture, and directed that the goods be released 
to the owner upon the payment of costs and filing of a 
bond to be approved by the court, conditioned that the 
said goods should not be disposed of contrary to 
the laws of the United States.” 


EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES LARGEST IN 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN COMMERCE. 

Exports of manufactures in May were larger than in 
any earlier month in the history of our export trade, 
and for the full fiscal year 1910 will be larger than in 
any earlier fiscal year. The total value of manufactures 
exported in the month of May was $71,000,000, includ- 
ing in this term both manufactures ready for consump- 
tion and manufactures for further use in manufactur- 
ing, and for the eleven months ending with May 
amounted to $699,000,000, indicating that June, the 
twelfth month of the year, will certainly bring the 
record for the fiscal year 1910 above that of any of its 
predecessors. The total value of manufactures ex- 
ported in the full fiscal year 1907 was $740,000,000; 
in 1908, $750,000,000; in 1909, $671,000,000, and for 
the fiscal year 1910 seems likely to materially exceed 
the high record of 1908. Should the June exports of 
manufactures equal those of May, for which the figures 
are just at hand, the total for the fiscal year 1910 would 
amount to $770,000,000. In the eleven months ending 
with May manufactures form 44 per cent of the ex- 
ports, a materially higher percentage than in any earlier 
year. 
Not only will the value of manufactures exported in 
1910 exceed that of any earlier year, but the value of 
manufacturers’ materials imported will also be larger 
than in any earlier year. The total value of manufac- 
turers’ materials imported in the eleven months ending 
with May is $793,000,000, and: for the month of May 
$65,000,000, indicating that the total for the full year 
will be fully $850,000,000, against $751,000,000 in 1907, 
the former high record year. 
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UNIVERSAL LIQUID TESTER bans 
A nee for ? k ¥ C 
ad ‘ 
nae ackers Laiis 
liquid or semi- eens ees ee 
liquid, = as 
oie POPE 
Pulp, Pre- 
eared Mus- | P 
ta ra " h 1 ls . 
S - e 99 
ie ots. “Clean & Bright 
assures uni- fff == 
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pe PLATES 
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particulars PATENT APPL.FOR Pope Tin Plate Co. 
Universal Liquid Tester Co. GENERAL OETICES! 25 pao sEATERN OPRICES. cory 
ae w. Kinsie ry — ‘ eae Ills. CHICAGO OFFICE, 204 Dearborn St. | 
NATIONAL GANNERS’ | | "7 xi ws te Batssios 


DIRECTORY 


A Complete List of the Can- 
ners of the United States 


Compiled by 


National Canners’ Association 


From Last Fall’s Statistical Reports 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date. 
Arranged by counties. Lists corrected 
by canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. 


Distributed free to members of the 
ae CANNERS’ ASSOCIA- 


Sold to the TRADE at $2.00 per 
copy, postage prepaid. 


Address all orders to the 
¥ 7 8 
National Ganners’ Association 
Belair, Maryland 


Personal Checks Accepted 














it will be impossible 
for a can to enter 
your filler bottom 
end up. 

The Cans will 
roll by gravity and 
thus do away with 
all expense of truck- 
ing. 

The machine is 
adjustable for No.2, 
No. 2% and No. 3 


cans. 


All parts of the 
machine are pinned, 
therefore there is no chance for it to get out of 
adjustment. The users say it will save its cost the 
first season. Can you ask for a better endorsement 
than this? 

Ask more about the machine. Address 


The Huntley Mig. Co. 
Sliver Creek, N. Y. 


Or the manufacturers 


Burden & Blakeslee, Cazenovia, N.Y. 





Morra! Bros. 
Merral, O. 
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GERMAN COURT RULES. AGAENST WORMS IN CANNED 
MUSHROOMS. 

“A merchant was prosecuted,” says Pure Products, 
“before the Jury Court-of Cologne for selling canned 
mushrooms which had been in part eaten by worms or 
skippers. The local official food chemists examined 
three cans of the lot and on account of the large num- 
ber of the vermin found in them chatacterized the 
goods as of inferior quality, and partly spoiled. Two 
expert witnesses for the defense, one a catmed“poods 
dealer and the other a chemist, testified that it was 
quite the usual thing for an occasional mushroom to be 
infested by worms and that this was the normal con- 
dition commercially. ‘They testified that it was not 
possible to entirely prevent the presence of an occa- 
sional worm ifthe mushrooms, and that no mushroom 
canner gave any guarantee of the absolute freedom 
of his goods from these pests. They further. testified 
that the buyéts generally. were well informed on this 
subject, as they were alway§ furnished ‘with samples 
before purchasing. The court,-however, came to the 
conclusion that mushrooms in which worms were 
found should be regarded as spoiled in the eyes of the 
law.” + : 

“The verdict. has pfdduced ‘ consternation,” adds 
Pure Products, “among the mushroom packers of Ger- 
many. One of them, writing to the editor of his trade 
paper, says: ‘Seventy-five per cent of preserved mush- 
rooms are infested by worms, although the degree of 
infestation may be larger or smaller. The mushrooms 
grow best by warm, damp weather, which also fur- 
nishes the best conditions of growth for the mushroom 
worm. The manufacturer should not be held respon- 


sible for these facts, because the small worms cannot . 


999 


always be detected, even with the greatest care. 

Another large packer of mushrooms in Germany 
makes the following remarks: “From the beginning of 
the mushroom industry, mushrooms containing worms 
have been put.up. If any serious attempt had ever 
been made to exclude wormy mushrooms this excellent 
ware would have long since disappeared from the 
price list of the canners, Thosé,*like myself,,who have 
for decades put up large quantities of mushrooms, will 
admit that in most years, evén whert the raw, material 
is cheap, the cost of putting up T kilo of mushrooms 
entirely without worms would be M, 8 to M. 19, and 
even at this price it would be almost ampéssible to put 
up a-can of mushrooms entirely without some: fault. 
Why should worms in muésfffeoms be worse’ than 
worms which occur. in so many fresh fruits, such as 
sweet cherries, plums and raspberries? If the court 
proceeds to the logical conclusions of its judgment, it 
will put every fruit dealer in the same situation to 
which it has reduced the packers of mushrooms. The 
judgment of the Cologne court will cértainly cause 
much shaking of heads in canning circles.” 


TAGLIABUE’S BULLETIN FOR CORN AND PEA 
PACKERS. 


The C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Company, 396- 
398 Broadway, New York city, have issued Bulletin 
214 for corn canners and pea packers. In this bulletin 
the following subjects are covered: “Why Do You 
Use a Corn Cooker?” and “Pea Profit Possibilities,” 
The pamphlet ‘also contains a number of diagrams of 
the Tagliabue system of.automatic controh of tempera- 
ture in corn cookers and pea blanchers; ‘also illustra- 
tions showing the Faultless outfit for automatic con- 
trol of temperature,on, corn cookers and pea,blanchers, 
the. Faultless.air. compressor.and the Acme air. com- 
pressor, with descriptive matter relative to same. 


PROTECTION OF SEED.CORN FROM BURROWING 
ANIMALS,* 


T. H. Scheffer, of the. Kansas Station,’ has tésteq 
various treatments of seed corn to protect it from bur- 
rowing animals. He finds that— 

“Kerosene, crude petroleum, copperas, crude car- 
bolic acid, fish oil and spirits of camphor, when used in 
sufficient quantity or strength to impart an odor to 
the corn, seriously injure the germinating powers of 
the grain..-To tréat the seed with any of these sub- 
stances in such small quantity or dilute form as not to 
injure the germ is a waste of time, for the slight taste 
or ad imparted is soon dissipated in contact with the 
soil.” 
“Mixing pulverized gum camphor with the dry grain 
and storing it in a closed vessel for some days has been 
recommended as an efficient treatment,” but it imparted 
little or no odor to the grain and gave only negative 
results in the Kansas experiments. Pine tar gave a 
strong odor but made the grain too sticky to work ina 
planter. ; 

Of the substances which gave promising results— 

“Coal tar makes’-an ideal coating of a rich. brown 
color and a persistent gassy smell. It dries nicely, is 
not in the least sticky, and will work well in a planter. 
Wet the grain with a little warm water before stirring 
in the tar. A teaspoonful of the latter will be sufficient 
for a peck of corn. The-mass must be thoroughly 
mixed and then dried before attempting to plant. Soak- 
ing corn in.strong tobacco decoction for a few hours, 
or simply wetting it with the liquid, seems to promise 
good results. Of course, the grain must be thorqughly 
dried before planting. It will have a strong odor and 
will not be stitky.” . : 

The observations of the Kansas Station indicate that 
field mice are the chief offenders in the matter of de- 
stroying seed corn and that jmoles rarely ot never do 
any damage ‘of ‘this kind. , The Buréau’ of Biological 
Survey of that department recommends preventative 
rather than corrective medsurés in dealing’ with field 
mice. Arhong’ the measures recommended for this pur- 
pose by the survey are the following: 

“(1) Protection of the natural enemies of field mice, 
particularly owls, most hawks, shrikes, snakes, skunks, 
badgers and most species of weasels. 

“(2) Elimination of the breeding grounds of field 
mice* by draining swamps and ‘cleaning wasté places 
that afford the animals harborage. 

(3) Periodic plowing of grass and other lands for 
the rotation of crops. 

“(4) Clean cultivation of corn and all other crops, 
and especially of orchards and nurseries. 

(5) Clean mowing of grass lands and permanent 
meadows, so that no old grass is left over winter. 

“(6) Careful burning about orchards and gardens of 
weeds, trash and litter of all kinds that may serve the 
animals for winter shelter. 

“(7) When necessary, the burning of dead grass in 
meadows and pastures. This, howéver, should not be 
delayed till late spring, when ground bifds are nest- 
ing.” 

Alfalfa or crushed wheat poisoned with strychnin 
have also been, successfully used by the Survey in de- 
stroying the mice. The details of the method employed 
are given in the Yeat Book of the department for 1908, 


page 431. 


* Compiled frett Kansas City Sw. Cire. 1; U-S> Dept. Agr., Biol. 
Survey Bul. 31. 
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CANNING BOXES 


AND 


BOX SHOOKS 


IF YOU ARE NEEDING 


Boxes 


Telephone us and we will ship 
them immediately 














Made up boxes always in stock 
for quick shipment 


Bell-Coggeshall Box Co. 


Incorporated 


Kentucky 


Louisville, . 














Don't Be Caught Napping 


Get ready now for the largest season’s pack in years. 
You are not ready and never will be unless you drive 
your cappers, fillers, tomato scalders, pea blanchers, 
viners, etc., through 


“The Reeves” Variable Speed Transmission 











It hangs from the ceiling out of the way, belts to 
your machine, then by means of a hand crank beside 
the machine tender he changes the speed faster or 
slower as needed. 

You don’t stop the work or shift a belt, but just 
keep your machines running at highest speed consistent 
with the work in progress through the entire season. 

Write for catalog today 


REEVES PULLEY CO., “inoiana” 

















IT IS A CONCEDED FACT that 


PURITY 
is one of the GREAT FACTORS of today. 


In order to maintain that wholesome 
FLAVOR of the vegetable, it necessitates 
the use of PURE INGREDIENTS, most 
important of which is SALT. 


SALT that dissolves readily, leaving no 
sediment, and of a Purity of over 99%. 
This we claim for 


LIBERTY 
CANNING SALT 


and therefore recommend its use. 


Write us for samples and prices. 


The Colonial Salt Cocnnaiae 


AKRON, OHIO 


D. S. Morgan Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


315 Dearborn Street 
Chicago, II. 








“The Maryland Motor Car” 





Built by 


The Sinclair-Scott Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Write for Price and Illustrated 
Booklet 
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HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE PACK SHORT, WHILE OTHER 
POINTS WILL PRODUCE LITTLE. 


Discussing the situation in carined pineapples, Chas. 
T. Howe, of Chas. T. Howe & Co., said that, although 
the Hawaiian packers will doubtless be able to supply 
enough stock to fill all orders for high grades, there will 
nevertheless be a big shortage this year on the low 
grades. “This shortage,” said Mr. Howe, “will doubt- 
less make itself felt more strongly in a month or two. 
Owing to the unsatisfactory returns for the past year 
or two the packing of pineapples has been greatly 
curtailed. In Baltimore, where in past years they have 
put up an annual average of 150,000 cases, this year 
they will probably not pack more than 5,000 cases. In 
Florida, where there is only one canning, establishment, 
this factory will not open at all this season. There are 
two canneries in Cuba, neither of which, according to 
my advices, will pack a case this year. Porto Rico as 
well as the Bahamas will make a smaller pack than 
usual. 

“Whereas, Singapore has in past years shipped an- 
nually some 100,000 to 200,000 cases to this market 
this year practically nothing will be received from that 
source.” 


COST OF LIVING DUE TO INCREASED COST OF 
PRODUCTION. 

It is shown in the report of the United States Senate 
committee of inquiry into the cost of living that the 
greatest additions have taken place in the products of 
the soil. The report says: “In view of the fact that 
the increases have been so much greater in products 
coming either directly or indirectly from the farms 
than in any other line excepting products of the for- 
ests, the conclusion must be reached the most important 
cause of the present advance is to be found in a study 
of farm conditions.” 

The majority of the committee found that of the 
many causes contributing to the advance in prices the 
following were most marked: 

Increased cost of production of farm products by 
reason of higher land values and higher wages. 

Increased demand for farm products and food. 

Shifting of population from food-producing to food- 
consuming occupations and localities. 

Immigration to food-consuming localities. 

Reduced fertility of land, resulting in lower average 
production or in increased-expenditure for fertiliza- 
tien. 

Increased banking facilities in agricultural localities, 
which enabled farmers to hold their crops and market 
them to the best advantage. 

It was found that this not only steadied prices but 
had a tendency to increase them. 

Reduced supply convenient to transportation facili- 
ties of such commodities as timber. 

Cold storage plants, which result in extreme fluctua- 
tions of prices of certain commodities with the seasons, 
but, by enabling the wholesalers to buy and sell at the 
best possible advantage, tend to advance prices. 

Increased cost of distribution. 

Industrial combination. 

Organization of producers or retailers. 

Advertising. 

Increased money supply. 

Overcapitalization. 

Higher standard of living. 

Concerning the advance in the cost of food the re- 
port says: 





“The supply of available government land for gep- 
eral farming has been materially reduced and the 
ranges are being rapidly cut up into homes for set- 
tlers. The cost of producing live stock has materially 
increased with the disappearance of the range, which 
necessitates producing cattle on tame pasture and high- 
priced lands.” 

Concerning retail prices, the report shows that in the 
United States in the spring of 1910 they were at the 
highest point reached for many years. 

“Wages have not advanced as rapidly as have 
prices,” the report says, “and practically all labor dif- 
ficulties which have been the subject of mediation in 
the United States in the last two or three years have 
had as their basis the advanced cost of living.” 

Advanced cost is laid to no small extent to increased 
expense of distributing food by wholesale and retailers. 
The committee found, from the testimony of retailers, 
housewives bought in small quantities and upon rush 
orders, which practice had greatly increased the ex- 
pense of doing business. 


LINCOLN CANNED GOODS RATE. 

Information has been received by the Commercial 
Club from General Freight Agent Spens of the Bur- 
lington Railroad, says the Lincoln (Neb.) Journal, 
“that the 3-cent differential in favor of Lincoln over 
Missouri river common points on canned goods shipped 
to points in the Big Horn basin will be preserved. 
Recently the western lines cut the rates from cities on 
the Missouri river six cents, which put them three cents 
below Lincoln. The Commercial Club asked to have 
this violation of the long and short haul rule corrected, 
with the result above stated. Lincoln will also be given 
a reduction of six cents, and the rates from this city 
will continue to be three cents under those from the 
river, as formerly.” 


HUMAN LIFE FOR JULY. 

Human Life occupies a niche peculiarly its own in 
the literary temple of fame, because it is the only 
magazine which deals exclusively with stories about 
living people. In some issue throughout the year will 
be found the fresh and fascinating life story of every 
man and woman who is helping to make present-day 
American history, together with numerous shorter 
sketches of clever and interesting people who are do- 
ing things out of the ordinary. 

The July issue contains the story of Congressman 
Norris, of Nebraska, the “little corporal” of the in- 
surgents who battered down the Bastile of Cannonism. 
His life story is strong in human interest, as showing 
the influences which molded the man. 

It would be superfluous to ask anyone who is the 
most prominent figure in America—yes, in the world— 
today. Alfred Henry Lewis’ “Story of Roosevelt” 
(which began in the June issue) is deservedly the big- 
gest magazine feature of the month, for this instal- 
ment tells, in Mr. Lewis’ own terse, bright and pe- 
culiarly readable style, of T. R.’s first plunge into the 
troubled sea of politics under circumstances that would 
have engulfed a less audacious swimmer. Human Life 
Publishing Company, Boston. 





PISH LINES. 

The herring is a funny fish, 
Of that be well assured; 

In every case it must be killed 


Before it can be eured. 
—Red Hen. 
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ENGINEERS Pulp Machine 
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THE SPRAGUE-HAWKINS POWER HOIST AND CONVEYOR 
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t of track and eables, 
Canning Machinery Company's guarantee of perfect satisfaction. Price complete, with 50 fee $300.00 
ety fans th Tilinois. For further information and catalogues, address 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company, _ Sole Owners and Manfacures, Chicago, Illinois. 














THE HARRIS PATENT 
Power Hoist and Carrying Machine 








Sold under C. S. Harris Com- 
pany’s guarantee of perfect satis- 
faction. Price complete with 50 
feet of Track and Cables, $300.00, 
F.O. B. cars Rome, N. Y. For 
further information and catalogue 
address 
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C. S. HARRIS CO., ‘tuts Rome, N. Y. 
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BOOKS YOU OUGHT to HAVE 


A Complete 


Coursein Canning 


Being a Thorough Exposition of Practi- 
cal Methods of - Hermetically Sealing 
Canned Goods, and Preserving Fruits 
and Vegetables. 


By an Expert Processorand Chemist 


This Work Written in Plain Language, Easily 
Understood. With Its Aid All Processes Readily 
Mastered. 


PRICE $5.00 


Order through THE CANNER CASH WITH ORDER 





PROF. DUCKWALL’S New Book 
Canning and Preserving 


WITH 
Bacteriological Technique 
478 PAGES, 221 ILLUSTRATIONS. BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN CLOTH 








{A Practical and Scientific Text Book 
for Canners, Preservers, Manufacturers 
of Food Products, Superintendents and 
Processors. 


{A manager who will master this text 
book will command double his present 
salary and be worth it to his employers. 


Price $5.00 Postage 29c 


FOR SALE BY 


“THE CANNER’, 5 WABASH AYE., CHICAGO 


























GOOD BOOKS for 


Canner’s Library 


Camning and Preserving, with hacteriological Tech- 
nique, by ©. W. Duckwall, M. 8.; 500 pages; $5.00. 
Pestage, 29 cents. 

Siles, Basilage and Silage. By Manly Miles, M. D., 
FF. BR. M.S. Illustrated. 100 pages. 6x7 in. Cloth, 
5@ cts. 

Asparagus. By F. M. Hexamer. [Illustrated. 174 
pages, 5x7 im. Cloth. 50 cents. 

The Book of Corn. By Herbert Myrick, assisted by 
A. D. Shamel, BE. A. Burnett, A. W. Fulton, B. W. Suow, 
and ether specialists. Illustrated. Upwards ef 500 
pages, Sx7 im. Cloth. $1.50. 

Field Netes en Apple Culture. By Prof. L. M. Bailey, 
Jr. Illustrated. 90 pages, 5x7 in. Cloth. 75 cts. 

Peach Culture. By J. Alexander Fulton. Illustrated. 
204 pages, 5x7 in. Cloth. $1.00. : 

Insects and Insecticides. By Clarence M. Weed. Illus- 
trated. 834 pages, 5x7 in. Cloth. $1.50. 

Strawberry Culturist. By A. S. Fuller. Illustrated 
6x7 im. Cloth. 25 cts. . 

Plums and Plum Culture. By Prof. F. A. Waugh. 
Blustrated. 391 pages, 5x7 in. Cléth. $1.50. 

Spraying Crops—Why, When and How. By Clarence 
M. Weed Illustrated. 6x7 in. 150 pages. Cloth. 50 
c. 








@rder through the CANNER, & Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. CASH WITH ORDER. 





For New Subscribers 





THE CANNER PUBLISHING CO. 


5 Wabash Avenue - - Chicago 





Please send us THE CANNER AND DRIED 
FRUIT PACKER for ONE YEAR, for which 
we will remit Three Dollars (Foreign Subscrip- 
tions Five Dollars) within the next sixty days. 
































WHAT DO 
YOU THINK 
OF THAT? 


1000 CANS TIPPED FOR 10 CENTS 


That is the report of one Canner who uses the 
Chicago Auto- Tipper. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 


CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 


118 N. Union St., CHICAGO 














YOU WEED THE BEST CAN MARKER THAT MONEY CAN BUY 
Order it now and get the matter off veur mind. 
- RYDER CAN MARKER 
Simple in construction. Easy 
and itive in action. Ready 
rst and every can. 
for different 











and cooan tee "Westen 
HAWKINS UNIVERSAL EXHAUSTER Soir aetna ea eaet SEN E : 


View showing top removed York State, season 
The Best Continuous Automatic Exhauster. Furnished Pa — in eficiency. “Last os hae 
Any Size and Any Capacity Desired. ESS © bility. Fully guaran 
For further particulars address Send for list of users, testimonials, etc. 


S.M. RYDER & SON, pics NEW Y 
SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY 60. SPRAGUE CANNING MAGHINERY 6O., on OUD 




















Solder Hemmed Caps 


Our Solder Hemmed Caps, which we are now 
prepared to furnish with all cans are the best in 
the market. The Solder is in the right place and 


@ During the past year we have doubled our 
capacity’ and are now prepared to- ship 1,000,000 
cans per day during the Rush Season. 





“WHEELING CAN COMPANY 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
OLIVER J. JOHNSON, President 
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For ten consecutive years 
The United States Printing Company 
has been selected to furnish the 
cover for our Convention issue. 
Specialists in artistic and forceful 
labels for the canned goods trade. 
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Standard Cans 





In all sizes 
Of all shapes 
For all products 
In any quantity 






Seventeen Factories 








AMERICAN CAN CO. 


New York 
Chicago, Baltimore, San Francisco, 
Montreal 
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THE QUERY: How to increase 
the Consumption of Canned 


Goods. 
THE ANSWER: QUALITY. 


The First Requisite: 
THE RIGHT RECEPTACLE. 


The Right Receptacle: 
THE SANITARY CAN. 


THE ORIGINATORS: 
Sanitary Can Company. 


THE PRESENT MAKERS: 
Sanitary Can Company. 


THE FUTURE MAKERS: 
Sanitary Can Company. 
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Export & Domestic Can Co. 


604-628 West 43d Street 
DIRECTORS: NEW YORK 


FRED. M. ASSMANN, Prest. 

H. N. NORTON, Vice-Prest. & Treas 
FRANK J. CURRIE, Secy. & Asst. Treas 
F. P. ASSMANN. 

FRANK A. ASSMANN. 





Manufacturers of Pulp Tomato Cans from Extra Coated 


or Regular Tinplate. Sanitary Enameled Inside or 
Plain Tin. Also Manufacturers of the E & D Air 


Tight Bottle Cap, under the Max Ams Patents. 


PRICES AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION 

















SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 
Packers Cans and Solder Hemmed Caps 


ALSO 














The Most Diversified General Line 
of Any Independent Company. 


Modern Lithographing Equipment 




















Packers’ Cans 


and 


Solder Hemmed Caps 


WHEELING CAN COMPANY | 
WHEELING, W. VA. | 


OLIVER J. JOHNSON, President 


























| OUR CANS 
ALL SIZES. 


STANDARD 


PACKERS 
WITH 


SOLDER 


HEMMED- 


CAPS 
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Che United States Can Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





~Cn Dio ow 
Our 
STANDARD PACKERS CANS are clean and strong, made of 


the best material and as near perfect as it is possible to make them. 


SOLDER HEMMED CAPS are made to fit the can perfectly so 


they can’t help but solder. 


SANITARY CANS.—wWe are making a special feature of this style 
can and are turning out all sizes of plain and enamel-lined. If you 
had trouble with your open top cans last season, try a car of ours. 
We never had a complaint on our Sanitary Cans last year. 





Samples sent on request. 


THE UNITED STATES CAN COMPANY 


O. C. HUFFMAN, President. 
“C- TION 9 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 


THE VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 


BUCHANAN, VIRGINIA 


One of the best equipped Packers Can Factories in the 
country. Quick shipment to all Southern points. 


H. A. LATANE, Manager, 
Buchanan, Virginia. 


THE OLD DOMINION CAN COMPANY 


TROUTVILLE, VIRGINIA 


Located in the center of Virginia’s largest packing district. 


C. E. LAYMAN, Manager, 
Troutville, Virginia. 








Southern Sales Office for all Companies: 
F. B. SCHULTZ, Manager, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 











WRITE TO OUR OFFICE NEAREST YOU. 
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American Can Map 



























































Greenwich 77 72 





We manufacture Packers’ Cans in every city or town 
named on the above map. Isn’t this an assurance to 
the Canner of a prompt, reliable, nearby supply of Cans 
under any and all conditions? 


American Can Company 


New York Chicago Baltimore San Francisco Montreal 
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| OUR SPECIALTY 


INDIANA PRODUCTS 


E. L. SANFORD COMPANY 


CANNED GOODS BROKERS 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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BAIRD & WEST 


BROKERS 








Rice, Sugar, Canned Goods 
California Products 








Advances made on Consignments 





149 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 




















J. K. ARMSBY GO. 


42 River Street, Chicago 








We Make a Special Feature of Our 


Canned Goods Business 


and are at all times glad to open 








negotiation with High-Grade Packers 








OUR RESOURCES FOR DISTRIBUTION ARE UNEQUALED 
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Cable Address “Corbission” 


CORBY COMMISSION COMPANY 


Import, Export and Domestic Brokerage 
and Commission 


105 HUDSON STREET, :; NEW YORK CITY 





CANNED SALMON, CANNED FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES, DRIED FRUITS, NUTS, FIGS, 
RAISINS, LIMA BEANS, ETC, ETC. 





Correspondence solicited. Liberal advances on consignments 











BUSE & CALDWELL 


BROKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
CANNED COODS AND DRIED FRUITS 


604-5-6 Empire Building 
PITTSBURCH 
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Griffith-Durney Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 38 CALIFORNIA 


CANNED GOODS A SPECIALTY 












































PHILADELPHIA 
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Johnston, North & Company 


BROKERS and COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Canned Goods *” Dried Fruits 


111 HUDSON STREET 


NEW YORK 


























New York Representatives of 


California Fruit Canners’ Association 

















H.M. HOLT & CO. 


Brokers 








Canned Goods and 
Dried Fruits 


46 Clinton Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cable Address, ‘‘HARVOLT’’ 
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Blue Bell 
Brand 


Tomatoes 



























In 


Sanitary 
Tins 











Maryland . 


Delaware 
All Other States 


Less than 1908 Pack 
Decrease about 22% 





Blue Bell 
Brand 
Maine 

Style and 

Shoe Peg 


Sugar 
Corn 














Maryland and Delaware Total . 


United States—Total . 


High Grade Canned Goods 


IN THE 
HEART OF MARYLAND 
and DELAWARE 


STRASBAUGH, SILVER & CO. 


ABERDEEN, MARYLAND 


BROKERAGE— 


CANNED GOODS— 





Blue Bell 
Brand 
Country 
Gentleman 
Fancy 


Corn 











COMMISSION 


1909 PACK OF TOMATOES 


4,609,000 Cases 
. 1,236,000 Cases 


5,845,000 Cases 
. 5,139,000 Cases 


10,984,000 Cases aS 
495,000 Cases CE, 





The value of a contract is reckoned by three R’s 
—Responsibility, Reliability and Reputation 
of its principals 


Eat Canned Goods and Decrease Cost of Living 





Clover 
Farm 
Brand, 
All Lines 
Next 


to 


Blue Bell 
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COOPER JESSUP CHARLES W. ROBERTS 


JESSUP ¢6& ROBERTS 


Brokers and Commission Merchants 


CANNED GOODS 


3 South Front Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























E. GC. Shriner & Go. 


CANNED COODS BROKERS 


503-4 Keyser Building, Calvert and German Streets 


BALTIMORE 
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THE A. K. ACKERMAN CO. 


Manufacturers’ Agents 


HANDLING CENERAL LINES 

















CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
507-508 The Arcade 425-426 Carlisle Bldg. 
COLUMBUS TOLEDO 
604 Union Nat’i Bank Bidg. Hotel Secor 
C. W. BAKER Established 1882 7. E. MORGAN 


BAKER & MORGAN 


CANNED GOODS BROKERS 


ABERDEEN, MARYLAND 


In addition to the many country brands of CORN and TOMATOES we control, we are in close touch 
with all the Baltimore Packers and can quote you prices on the full line of Baltimore packed Canned Goods. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR FAVORS 

















JOHN ADAM 
Canned Goods 








RICHMOND 
Broker VIRGINIA 
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Walter A. Frost ¢& Co. 


Brokers and Commission Merchants 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


CANNED GOODS 
DRIED FRUITS 


Agents for Leading Packers 


OFFICES — 5 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 

















GRANT, — & CO. 


42 River Street 








F Chicago, Illinois 











Brokerage and Commission 


Our Specialties: CANNED GOODS 
TOMATO PULP, PICKLES and KRAUT 


We solicit the accounts of reliable packers. Our facilities for distribution are 
the BEST. All correspondence promptly attended to. References: 
Bradstreet, Dun or any Jobber in Chicago. 
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ESTABLISHED 1874 PAID UP CAPITAL, $100,000.00 


W. S. KNIGHT & CO. 


Brokers and Gommission Merchants 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSE 


2 and 4 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
SPECIALIZING IN THE SALE OF 
CORN PEAS TOMATOES 


MISCELLANEOUS CANNED COODS 


Every Distributing Point Covered Correspondence Solicited 


LIBERAL ADVANCES MADE ON CONSIGNMENTS 























E. L. HEEBNER W. A. FANNING 


J. M. McNiece & Company 


BROKERS 


Canned Goods 


Foreign and Domestic Dried Fruits and Nuts 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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[ee HOLBERT. W. S, MOORE. 
MOORE-HOLBERT CoO. 
BROKERS 


CANNED GOODS 


MINNEAPOLIS—-ST. PAUL—DULUTH AND TRIBUTARY POINTS 


Canned Goods—Bottled Goods—Dried 
Fruits—-Honey—Nuts—Beans—Rice 
Niolasses—Salmon 














¢ 
ESTABLISHED 1859 


JACOB J. PERES & GO. 
BROKERS 




















Memphis, Tenn. 
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F.B.NEUHOFFCOMPANY | || AMERICAN 
KEY CAN 
BROKERS COMPANY 






























































AND 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
Equip Can Makers and Packing Houses with 
Superior Machines for Making Key Opening 
Cans. Manufacture and Supply the Trade with 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN Slotted and other styles of Can Keys of various 
sizes. 
Control the Contracts of the follewing Key Opening Can Companies: 
“2a ANGLO-AMERICAN KEY CO., Ltd. 
FRANCO-AMERICAN PATENT CAN OPENING CO. 
CANNED G OODS, DRIED FR U ITS, NATIONAL KEY OPENING CAN CO. 
NUTS, ETC. EUREKA CAN OPENING COMPANY 


















ESTABLISHED 1900 ESTABLISHED 1900 









FRED P. RANKIN 


Canned-Goods Broker 


PRINCIPALS’ INTERESTS PROTECTED. Write or Wire. 


603 Cuyahoga Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BROKER AND 
JOHN H. BUNIN COMMISSION MERCHANT 


CANNED GOODS AND DRIED FRUITS 
AGENT FOR LEADING PACKERS INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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T. J. O'Byrne & Co. 


42 RIVER STREET, CHICAGO— 


Leading Brokers 


IN 


Corn, Peas, 
Tomatoes, Salmon, 


AND 


All Canned Fruits 


AND 


Vegetables 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED..... 


REFERENCES: 


First National Bank, Chicago, or 
any Chicago Wholesale Grocery. 




















Chas. D. Palmer Fred N. Palmer 


PALMER BROS., Inc. 


Wholesale Merchandise Brokers 


Manufacturers Agents 





Dallas, Texas 


We represent leading accounts only and our facilities for covering 
this territory are unequaled. We have had fifteen years’ experience 
with the jobbers in this part of the state, vee them pottenaly 
at regular intervals each month. e 


From Dallas office we cover all points North, South and East of Dallas. 


From Fort Worth office we cover all points North, South and West of Dallas. 


Fort Worth Office ° : - - ° - Claude Van Zandt & Co. 


























The Calvert Lithographing Co. 





“The Model Shop” 





Perfect Labels 


Exclusively. 





DETROIT, 
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ONE GRADE Ot gat MG 
THE BEST 
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In the Label Business Thirty-two Y ears 


Karle Lithographic 
Company 


Rochester, New York 























Modern Art in 
Can Labels 


Extensive 


Plant 
































Lithographed Labels 


Rich and Bold, Embossed or Flat. Can be seen in 
displays of Canned Goods everywhere. 








Reliable Service—Prompt Deliveries 





You will not know what labels can be bought for until you learn our prices. 
Karle’s Desk Blotters on Application. 
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How to increase the consumption 
of Canned Goods— 





Pack QUALITY only in your cans 
and use NATURAL PROCESS labels. 





THE UNITED STATES PRINTING COMPANY 


MAKERS OF 


‘“TLabels that Sell Goods”’ 











75 Beech St., Norwood 67 N 3rd St., Brookly 














Oo 


jeje 





> 


O 


IT IS ONLY A MATTER OF 
HUMAN NATURE AFTER ALL 








The retail grocer in arranging his 
window display naturally selects the 
most attractive goods in his stock to 


tempt the prospective customer. 


The goods thus displayed—advertised 
~—are first sold. 


All cans look alike—it’s the label that 


makes the difference—that sells goods. 


ie} 





You, Mr. Canner, are human too— 
and realize that the best labels are none 


too good. 


The United States Printing Company 


MAKERS OF 


*LABELS THAT SELL GOODS” 


FOLDING BOXES-—-POSTERS-—-BOOKLETS 
ADVERTISING CARDS AND WINDOW DISPLAYS 


75 Beech St., Norwood 67 N. 3rd St., Brooklyn 
CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK CITY 
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DO NOT READ THIS 


UNLESS INTERESTED IN 


INGREASING THE SALE 
OF GANNED GOODS 








M. ZURNDORF 


SUPPOSE there were packed (We can hear you say: 
God forbid! ) 
15 Million Cases Tomatoes 
12 Million Cases Corn 
8 Million Cases Peas 
8 Million Cases Fruit 
10 Million Cases Sundries | 


Total 53 Million Cases in Vegetables 

This means 1272 millions of cans! Assuming only 25 
millions Americans out of 90 millions can be fed with canned 
goods, each of these consumers would use slightly over 50 cans 
a year—viz: One can per week, or 5 ounces per day. Just 
one portion! Think of it, 5 ounces per four people! 

HERE IS A SUGGESTION: We are now compiling 
a neat folder, showing a list of dishes that can be used in the 
daily Menu, made from canned goods. The recipes are not 
quite worked out, tho we will soon have them finished. 

We will mail you copies of our idea as soon as worked out. 
If every Canner will distribute one folder (they cost little more 
than a good label) for each doz. of goods packed, the results will 
soon show. Let each grocery’ store have these folders on the 
counters. We believe in the results! 


Write Our Chicago Office, 5 Wabash Ave. 


M. Zurndorf, Western Sales Manager 


The AMERICAN LABEL MFG. CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago Boston New York 
Los Angeles Philadelphia 
Pittsburg St. Louis 




















CLYMER-JONES 
LithographCompany 


Manufacture 
Everything the Canner 
or Packer Needs 


Cartons, or 
Folding Boxes, 
Labels and 


Office Stationery 
at the 


Right Prices 
and at the 


“Time Promised” 


Orders for 
1000 or 1,000,000 receive the 
same careful attention 


Estimates for the 
Asking 


916 Chestnut St. 321-325 N. 8th St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LABELS? 


WE LITHOGRAPH THEM 


a 
<7 y StH ‘G >) 
meranccy QD) 
ont strain every Re 


nerve to make your goods 
of the ‘Highest Quality” and 
then represent them with 
cheap, printed labels. 


Let us know when you will place 

your order and we will co- 

operate with you inmaking them 

not only artistic but a great 

factor in selling your goods 
at better prices. 


Write us at once 
for information. 


.STECHER, 
LITHOGRAPHIC. CO 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


















| Maryland Color@ usi2 rinting Company 


















a fe 


o 
ESTABLISHED 1855 EA 


CALENDARS EXECUTIVE OFFICES 

SHOW CARDS AT BALTIMORE , MD. 
EMBOSSING < SALES OFFICES 

OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


Baltimore, Mad.., February 16th, 1910. 


This Company is running full time and overtime because 


it furnishes 
PLAIN 
VARNISHED 
EMBOSSED 











label work which is especially attractive to those buyers who 
appreciate having their 


LABELS 
SHOW CARDS and 
COLOR PRINTING 











done by a house with complete facilities for producing all grades 
of such work 


For Packers and 
Jobbers of 
Canned Goods 


and which not only knows its business from top to bottom, but 
attends strictly to it. 











ESTABLISHED 1855 





MARYLAND COLOR PRINTING CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Plain, Varnished, Bronzed and Embossed 


LABELS 
WRAPPERS and 
SHOW CARDS 











For Packers and Jobbers of Canned Goods 





SALES OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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LABELS 


<ie| CANNED 
uveseneous G O O D S 






































FINEST QUALITY 
HALF TONE LOWEST PRICES 


| 








AND 

catatogue | PROMPT DELIVERIES 
WORK 

EMBOSSING 

BINDING PRICES AND DESIGNS 














Furnished on Application 


PHILIP SCHAEFER 


SALES OFFICE: 


1269 Broadway, Near S2d St. NEW YORK 
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Standard Tin Plate Co. 


CANONSBURG, PA. 


Tin Plates Terne Plates Black Plates 


The quality of our goods commends your 
patronage 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 








& CO. 


KITTRED GE 


| en — 2 oe oe CHICAGO 











LABELS 


R.J.KITTREDGE ©€cCo. CHICAGO 








CHICAGO 


R.J.KITTREDGE <CoO. LABELS 
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ORIGINALITY AND ART 


THE AMERICAN LABEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


MANUFACTURERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


LABELS AND hidansaohonied FOR CANNED-GOODS 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES 
PITTSBURG 
ST. LOUIS 





CHICAGO OFFICE 
5 Wabash Avenue 
M. ZURNDORF 


Western Sales Manager 

















Office and Works, Cross, Covington and Sanders Streets, Baltimore, Md. (Our new 
plant, above shown, covers three acres and doubles our former capacity.) 




























CURES ALL ILLS 


re "Suga om 
4 Fei Fs ae i. 
; be Te ep 
OF THE CAPPING MACHINE + a 
# ee 
Operate your capper with gas produced - 
by the 20th CENTURY GAS MACHINE. iy 


The results will surprise you. The fire 
is QUICK, CLEAN and UNIFORM. 


The flame is small but the heat is in- 
tense and is applied right to the spot 





where needed. Will keep your capper 
properly heated no matter how fast you 
run it. 


SIMPLE H 
RELIABLE =} 
SAFE 


FURNISHED 
ON 
APPROVAL 
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The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Ams’ World Renowned Double Seamers 


No. 2, Adjustable Improved Double Seamer 


Hand Feed ? _ No. 2, Improved Adjustable Double Seamer 
For Round Cans a Automatic Feed 
and 








Positive Driven e 
Base Plate fT Adjustable Feed Table 


When anyone talks to you about Double Seamers, there is only one standard that is referred to, and 
that is Ams No. 2 Adjustable Double Seamers. 

This Seamer is known over all the world. It takes all standard size cans, and does the work com- 
pletely— 16,000 per day or more, without solder, heat, or objectionable flux. 

This Seamer is fitted, adjusted, and thoroughly tested before it leaves the factory, so all that is 
necessary for the canner to do, is to set it up, put on the power, and let her go; the Seamer will do the rest. 


Now don’t for a moment think that you can do all this with a sledge hammer or crowbar instinct. 
You can’t do it. You've got to use a little brains and plenty of common sense. 


Let’s tell you all about it, and let’s tell you which is the best style of Seamer for your line of business. 
It won’t cost you anything, and may prove to be worth several hundred dollars to you. 


Always have in mind that Ams’ Seamers are built for you, and if you want to make money it’s the 
only safe machine for your business. Write for Catalog. 


Glad to hear from you. Glad to have you call on us. 


MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY 


Mount Vernon, New York City, U. S. A. 
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AUTOMATIC 
AIR PRESSURE TESTER 


FOR 


SANITARY and PACKERS’ CANS 





AUTOMATIC AIR PRESSURE TESTER 


NO WATER NO ATTENDANT 
EFFICIENCY ESTABLISHED HICH CAPACITY 





WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 








McDONALD MACHINE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Modern High Speed Can Machinery 


32d AND SHIELDS AVE., CHICACO, ILL. 
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JEFFREY 
CONVEYING MACHINERY 


FOR 


CANNING AND PACK- 
m”)~=sOING FACTORIES 


a 








We design and build Con- 
veying Systems which re- 
duce to a minimum the 
expense ordinarily involved 
in handling vegetables and 
canned goods oi all kinds, 


Jeffrey Rubber Belt Conveyer handling bottles and Chain Conveyer 
handling boxes. We build similar systems to suit any conditions. 





The “‘Wescott” Binless Peeling Table 


is absolutely sanitary, 
easily cleaned, re- 
quires minimum 
power to operate, 
and runs in either di- 





rectior.- 





Cooling Tanks, Hand 
Packing Tables, Scal- 
ders and Steamers. 


Let Us Figure on Your Requirements. 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


NEW YORK, 77 Warren Street 
, I , Fi ’ 
PITTSBURG, Farmers Bk. Bldg. a ae miei a 


BIRMINGHAM, Brown Marx Bldg. 


BOSTON, Oliver Bldg. 
DENVER, Tremont Place 
MONTREAL, Canada 
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Gis High Speed Automatic Machinery (i) 


For the Manufacture of 


OPEN TOP AND PACKERS’ CANS 














“Bliss’’ No, 225 Gang Slitter 








We furnish com- 
plete modern up- 
to-the-minute, Au- 
tomatic Can Mak- 
ing Equipments, 
and guarantee 
them to be perfec- 
tion in regard to 


workmanship, ma- 


terial and design. 4 




















“Bliss’’ No. 15 Automatic Flanger 








No. 15K Automatic Floater 





E. W. Bliss Co. 


33 Adams St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
U.S. A. 








Representatives for Chicago and 
vicinity : 
STILES MORSE CO. 


562 Washington Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















In addition to our 
full Automatic 
Line of Machines, 
we also build a 
semi-automatic 
line. Today, send 
for catalogue No. 


14. 








“Bliss” No.1 Lining Machine 
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The Most Successful Canners are those who are and have for years been using 


“THE REEVES” 
VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSION 


FOR DRIVING THEIR FILLERS, CAPPERS, PEA BLANCHERS, 
COOKERS, SEPARATORS, CONVEYORS, Etc., Etc. 


It increases the bank account by reducing the cost of manufacture, 
increasing the pack, and improving the quality of goods. 














TEN YEARS’ 
SATISFACTORY 
SERVICE 














ASK US HOW 

















500 
IN CANNING 
FACTORIES 











ITS USERS ARE ITS ENTHUSIASTIC FRIENDS 
BELOW IS A PARTIAL LIST: 


Huntington Beach Canning, Pickling & Produce Co., Hunt- 


ington Beach, Cal. 
California Canners’ Ass’n, San Francisco. 
Greenabaum Bros., Seaford, Del. 
Elgin Packing Co., Elgin, II. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Hoopeston, [IIl. 


Bloomington Canning Co., Leroy, Il. 

Rock Island Canning Co., Rock Island, Il. 
Grafton Johnson, Greenwood, Ind. 

J. T. Polk Co., Greenwood, Ind. 

Iowa Canning Co., Garrison, Iowa. 
Merrill-Soule Co., Harlan, Iowa. 

Kelley Canning Co., Waverly, Iowa. 

R. O. Conant Co., Portland, Maine. 

E. M. Lang Co., Portland, Maine. 
Nickerson Canning Co., Easton, Md. 

Wm. Grecht & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sears & Nichols Co., Pentwater, Mich. 
Central Lake Canning Co., Central Lake, Mich. 
Campbell Preserve Co., Camden, N. J. 

W. L. Stevens & Bro., Cape May, N. J. 
Wallace Ayars, Salem, N. J. 

Burt Olney Canning Co., Albion, N. Y. 
Tanner Bros. Mfg. Co., Belfast, N. Y. 
Erie Preserving Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

U. 8. Canning Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Merrell-Soule Co., Chittenango, N. Y. 
Oswego Preserving Co., Oswego, N. Y. 
Winters & Prophet, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 

H. C. Hemingway, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Sears & Nichols, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

J. M. Hayner & Co., So. Lebanon, Ohio. 
Urbana Canning Co., Urbana, Ohio. 

Seufert Bros. Co., The Dalles, Ore. 

North East Preserving Works, North East, Pa. 
U. 8. Canning Co., North East, Pa. 

Ft. Atkinson Canning Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Hartford Canning Co., Hartford, Wis. 
Manitowoe Pea Packing Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Waukesha Canning Co., Rice Lake, Wis. 
Waukesha Canning Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
Gypsum Canning Co., Port Clinton, Ohio. 

F’. White & Son, Williamson, N. Y. 

U. 8S. Canning Co., Rome, N. Y. 

Utica Industrial Co., Rome, N. Y. 

Davis & Lippincott, Woodstown, N. J. 
Hamilton Brothers, Coral, Mich. 

Reynolds Bros., Havre de Grace, Md. 

Minot Packing Co., West Minot, Maine. 

Lake Mills Canning Co., Lake Mills, Iowa. 
Houghland Bros., Underwood, Ind. 

Dickinson & Co., Eureka, Il. 








REEVES PULLEY Co., 





Columbus, Indiana 
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Morral Brothers 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





The Morral Corn Husking Machine 

The Morral Corn Silk Brushing Machine 
The Morral Single Cut Corn Cutter 

The Morral Double Cut Corn Cutter 
The Morral Corn Cooker-Filler 

The Morral Can Wiping Machine 

The Morral Labeling Machine 





THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER—Patented. 


West Poland, Me., March 1, 1909. ALSO DEALERS IN 


Messrs. Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Gentlemen :—In reply to your letter of recent date, will 
say we have now used your cutters in our factories for 
two years and they are giving entire satisfaction. We CAPPING MACHINES and RETORTS 
consider the Morral Double Cut Cutter the best cutting . e . e 
machine in the market. It can be set to cut the corn gn Bin and OTHER MACHINERY eeee 
twice at one operation and we note an improvement even 
on our Maine corn. * 
It has more knives and scrapers than other cutters and and can furnish complete Line of Corn 
will save corn over any cutter we have ever tried. We ° ® 
find the improved feed will take small nubbins as well as Canning Machinery. 
large ears without clogging, and with great speed. Two 
Morral Cutters will cut about as much corn as three other Write for circulars and other information. Address 
Cutters. Some of our growers did not like to have us 
change cutters, but after they saw how the Morral Cutter 
would cut nubbins and save corn over the other cutters 


they were well pleased with the Morral Cutters. We take 
pleasure in recommending your cutters to any one who is 
in need of a cutter. We have five of your cutters now, 


and will soon replace all of our cutters with your improved 


cutters. Yours very truly, . 
Fernald, Keene & True Co., by B. M. Fernald. M ] Oh 
orral, 10 




















LIBERTY SALT ror CANNERS 


Packed in Barrels of 320 Pounds Net Weight, Paper Lined 


99.60 > IS PURE SALT 


ANALYSIS 
Sodium Chloride - - 99.603 % Magnesium Chloride - - 














Calcium Sulphate . - .299% Water - . - - - 157% 
Calcium Chloride - mee, .006% Insoluble - - - - - 005% 
Magnesium Sulphate - - - . - We guarantee less than 1-5 of 1% water 


Every packer of fine quality canned goods is seeking for results—and we can 
help you achieve them by furnishing the PUREST SALT ever made. 


We Can Help You Make “Quality” 


A list of users gladly furnished, who now use, and will tell why they use 


LIBERTY SALT 


WE ARE TAKING ORDERS FOR CARS AND PART CARS 


The Colonial Salt Co., Akron, Ohio 


CHICAGO, ILL., 315 Dearborn St. BUFFALO, N. Y., D. S. Morgan Bidg. 
-—-- Write Nearest Office —— 
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PEA VINER 


| 








CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 


CADIZ, OHIO 
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THE BURT MACHINES 


For Labeling, Wrapping and Lacquering 





Put the “finishing touch” to cans in half the 
time required by hand and the work looks so much 
better that there is really no comparison. 


Hundreds of canners will tell you it is “expensive 
economy” to be without the BURT MACHINES 


because they create such a saving over “hand work.” 


State whether you label, wrap or lacquer cans, 
what size of sizes are used and the probable output-- 
full parciculars will then be sent promptly. Better 
write us today or you may forget. 





Burt Machine Company :_ Baltimore, Md. 














CANNING MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS 


——INCLUDING THE CELEBRATED 


Queen Anne Cooker 


If you are looking for BARGAINS in 
Canning Machinery, I have them, such as 


CAPPING MACHINES—AIl makes. 


CORN COOKERS. 

CORN SILKERS. 

TOMATO FILLERS. 

TOMATO SCALDERS. 
KETTLES. 

CRATES. 

ENGINES. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY, Etc. 


For all practical purposes, as good as new, 








Simple, Light Running, Easy to 
Clean, None Better. Send for 
Descriptien, Terms, Etc, 


H. COTTINGHAM, warytano: 
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CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES 


H. & D. CORRUGATED FIBRE BOARD BOX 


Containing Catsup Bottles packed in Climax Bottle Wrappers 















These goods packed in this manner are 20 per cent < DEERE ERP ALL PP PPA A 
lighter than if packed in wooden cases. Our boxes 
are thoroughly waterproof and will resist very heavy 
freezing. We guarantee less breakage than in w 
and a much more acceptabie package to your custo- 
mers, a Saving that all manufacturers are looking for 
in this competitive age. Let us hear from you wnile 
the subject is still fresh in your mind. 
























H. & D. CORRUGATED FIBRE CASE 


For marmalade, pickles, mustard or any 
goods packed in glass, this Box will be found 
superior to wood cases. Your package will be 
fully 20 per cent lighter, and there can be no loss 
from breakage, freezing or pilfering. The sav- 
ing we will effect fur you will doubly pay for our 
Box, This will materially increase your profits. 








THE HINDE& DAUCH 
PAPER COMPANY 


3 SANDUSKY, OHIO i 











THE HARRIS PATENT 


Power Hoist and Carrying Machine 














Sold under C. S. Harris Com- 
pany’s guarantee of perfect satis- 
faction. Price complete with 50 
feet of Track and Cables, $300.00, 
F.O. B. cars Rome, N. Y. For 
further information and catalogue 
address 



































C. S. HARRIS CO., %%:.0.2" Rome, N. Y. 
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EXHIBITED 


Buffalo, 1907 Cincinnati, 1908 --— Louisville, 1909 


Strength, Sureness, 
Simplicity 


THE THREE CARDINAL POINTS OF 


The Kern Finisher 


Strength of Construction 
Sureness of Finish 
Simplicity of Parts 








Does not beat the goods; neither break the 
spices. Its work is done by centrifugal force. 


Guaraiteed capacily. 


60 Gallons a Minute 


THE KERN LIGHTNING FINISHER 


Finishes the Goods at a Minimum of Waste 


W.S.KERN, Wilkes-barre,Pa., U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURER. 

















FEATURES 


No drawer to swell or stick 
No cumbersome lid 


Note the incline of the re- 
ceiving tank 


This incline causes the thin goods to blend 
with the heavy, thus insuring a uniform body. 
No pins, no buttons to get lost, wear or break. 
All parts are interchangeable and self-locking. 


Made in Silver, Nickel or Brass ) 
INVESTIGATE is i ee 
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Note What The Van Camp Packing Co. Say: 


Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 3d, 1910. 


U. S. Gas Machine Company, Muskegon, Mich. 

Gentlemen: In reply to yours of recent date would say the gas 
machines you installed for us at Martinsville, Ind., Westfield, 
Ind., Perry, Iowa, and Algoma, Wis., proved very efficient and very 
economical. We are much pleased with the service. 

Very respectfully, 











Per 0. C. Raymond, Supt. The Van Camp Packing Company. 
Th is This system meets all 
the requirements of the 


modern canning plant, 
supplying the best gas 
service known at the! lowest 
possible cost. 


Voices the 
sentiment of 
the large 
number of 
CANNERS USING THE 
U. S. GAS MACHINE 


Uses the lowest 
grade of gasoline with- 
out waste. 


Requires but one line 
of pipe. 





Meets the require- 
ments of the Insurance 
Automatically main- Underwriters. 
tains Perfect Combustion 
and even continuous your main building 
service without ad- without affecting your 


justment. mice insurancefrate. 
AUTOMATIC JUNIOR 


Can be installed in 














All machines shipped on 30 days’ trial. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Write Us 


U.S. GAS MACHINE CO., Muskegon, Mich. 





Do You WANT SOME? 
The Engravings used to illustrate this number of 


THE CONVENTION CANNER 
WERE MADE BY THE 


WESTERN ENGRAVING & COLORTYPE 


CHICAGO. 
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Something New 
For Canners Operating One 
Line of Canning Machinery 





| We have tested this ma- 
| chine thoroughly and 
know its capacity and 
| efficiency. 


Machine, including 
all valves and fit- 
tings necessary for 
complete _installa- 
tion and including 
a 120-gallon storage 
drum, 


$150.00 
F.0. B. MUSKEGON 
Shipped on 30 days’ 
trial, satisfaction 
guaranteed, 


We guarantee this ma- 
chine to furnish effi- 
cient and economi- 
cal gas service for 
one Hawkins, Ayars or 
Chicago capper of 12 
to 14 steels operated at 
full speed, including 
two fire pots and usual 
number of tippers. 





Meets the requirements 
of the insurance under- 
writers. 


Uses the lowest grade 
of gasoline and will 
show a positive saving 


ef from 50 to 75 per 


cent over carburetors. 














Order now so as to secure prompt delivery 


U. S. Gas Machine Company 


Muskegon, Michigan 














It has been reported that we are members of the Trust. 
We wish to emphatically state that the 


C. J. TAGLIABUE MFC. CO. 


Of NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
Is positively not connected in any way with the 


THERMOMETER TRUST 





















THE AUTOMATIC 
AGITATING 


THE CONVENTION CANNER. 


STERILIZING AND 








MACHINE 








New York, N. Y., Sept. 13, 1909. 
The P. Hohenadel Jr. Canning Co., Rochelle, Il. 

Gentlemen: We have cut the Automatic Cooker corn for 
Butler, Depew and other buyers with the Retort Process, and 
we are requested to report to you confirmation of the corn 
cooked by the Automatic Process. The flavor and general con- 
sistency of this corn seems to be much better than samples 
which you submitted as being packed by the Retorts. If this 
was packed at the same time, we certainly feel that the Auto- 
matic Process improves this article at least five cents a dozen. 

We hope you have packed enough by this process to make 
delivery to all of our trade here. Ete. Yours truly, 

J. M. McNtiese & Co. 
Office of 
PLEASANT CANNING COMPANY, 
Packers of 
Standard Sweet Corn. 
Mr. PLEASANT, Iowa, Oct. 16, 1909. 
The Automatic Cooker Co., Chicago, Il. 

Gentlemen: We have thoroughly tested the two Automatic 
Cookers which you installed in our cannery and find them per- 
fectly satisfactory in every respect and a great improvement 
over any other Cooker the writer has ever used. It is certainly 
a revolution in the cooking line when a packer can take his 
canned goods from the capping line automatically into and 
through the Cooker and cooling tank, depositing them on the 
casing table ready to be cased. All the help we required was 
one man whose chief duty was to regulate the steam pressure. 

At first when we thought of buying your Cooker we were 
skeptical regarding the short length of time in which you said 
goods could be cooked, and we started processing our corn 45 
minutes at 252 degrees, and found that we were cooking too 
heavily. We then reduced our cook to 38 minutes, holding the 
steam pressure as before, and we have not had one case of 
swells. The quality of goods packed by your Cooker cannot be 
equaled by any other process we know of, and we would not 
think of using any other, and you certainly did us a favor when 
you influenced us to pay the additional cost over other Cookers. 
Anyone making inquiries we will be pleased to have you refer 
them to us. 

Wishing you a prosperous year in 1910, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
MrT. PLEASANT CANNING COMPANY, 
A. 8. Loveland, Mgr. 


THE MT 


It is the Missing Link--Can You Afford to do Without It? 


SoutH LEBANON, OHIO, Dec. 21, 1908. 


The Automatic Cooker Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Genilemen: As per your request, we are pleased to advise 
as follows: 

That after a personal investigation of the Model Cooker ex- 
hibited by your people at the Canners’ Convention held at 
Cincinnati the past season, we contracted for one of your 
Automatic Cookers, to be installed in our canning factory at 
South Lebanon, Ohio, having it placed along the outside of 
our building and which you connected automatically with our 
Hawkins Capper, and which we are pleased to say placed us 
in a position to handle our corn complete from the end of the 
capper to the warehouse, saving all the labor and expense of 
crating, opening and closing retorts and doing away with hoist, 
kettle-men and trucking and processing the corn in one-half 
the time required by the old system of retorts, making goods 
far superior in every respect, as the color and flavor is retained 
same as it is in the green state and leaving the interior of 
the cans bright, all of which means a better price for the 
packer and a larger demand for his goods. 

We do not hesitate to recommend this Cooker to any packer 
as we can assure him a better grade of goods than by the old 
process of canning corn. Very truly yours, 

SoutH LEBANON CANNING COMPANY. 


DuNDAS, WIs., Aug. 6, 1909. 
The Hastings Industrial Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: At the urgent solicitation of your Mr. Hastings, 
we placed an order with you for an Automatic Cooker, and did 
so against the advice of our processor and a great many of our 
friends, and we are pleased to advise you now, after completing 
the season and having packed 20,000 cases of peas in your 
Automatie Cooker, that we would not wish to consider any 
other system of sterilizing or handling the goods. The saving 
in fuel-and the saving in labor is a large item in itself, but 
in no manner equals the feeling of safety whieh we have in 
the operation of our plant and the uniform quality of goods 
which it produces. 

We will be pleased to demonstrate our Cooker to any inter- 
ested parties, believing that a uniform quality of goods will be 
of great advantage to all packers in the country. 

Your treatment of us in the installment of our equipment, 
including the Cooker, was of the best, and we shall be pleased 
to assist you in any way that we possibly can. 

Very truly yours, NDAS CANNING COMPAN’, 
Per Jos. Wolfinger, President. 





THE AUTOMATIC COOKER COMPANY 
154 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 





THE HASTINGS INDUSTRIAL COMPANY 


SOLE DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 










































































AUTO-TIPPER 


A Present Day Necessity 


Reduces Operating Expenses 
Always Ready 









TWO MODELS 
Standard Tips Nos. 2, 2’2 and 3 


Universal Tips from Flats to No. 3 


With our new Peerless Self-Fluxing Sol- 
der not one unsatisfactory report 
during season of 1909 


See 


“, 
fe | @ Se elaclalelaldlald w 
rer a PEEREAEES: 


All Parts Interchangeable. Fully Guaranteed 


1910 Model. New departure. 18 Steels. Steels can be attached or detached while in 
operation. Electric or shaft drive. Caps all cans, %-lb. to gallons. Large 
capacity at low speed. Fewer leaks. Complete with Auto-Tipper 





CHICAGO SOLDER CO. 


218 N. Union St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











SEE NEXT PAGE 

















CHICAGO SOLDER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AUTO-TIPPING SOLDER 








TRIANGULAR BAR 
SOLID WIRE | ornisson 











SOLDERING FLUX 


FOR MACHINE AND HAND CAPPING 








SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


CANNERS’ NEEDS 


ANYGRADE =» Prices Reasonable  SONSISTENT 





Solid Wire Solder Self-Fluxing Solder 


218 N. Union St. : : CHICAGO 












SEE PREVIOUS PAGE 
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The Frank Hamachek Ideal Viner Feeder 











WILL HELP YOU 
Save Labor, 

Save Tender Peas, 
Improve Your Quality, 
Increase the Capacity 


Of Your Viners. 





We Wish to Impress Upon Your Mind 


That the Frank Hamachek [DEAL Viner Feeder will do more for you than save a 
man to each machine installed. Thru their more perfect system of feeding they 
will save your choicest Peas, improve your Quality and materially increase the Capac- 


ity of your Viners. 
The following statements, taken from typical IDEAL testimonials, should 
convince you: 


“We think they increase the capacity 25 to 30 per cent. They “The feed is regular and the distribution of the vines is per- 
also decrease the amount of cracked or split peas by as great or fect. VAN caulk Pace bo “‘hdieale 
greater percentage. They save us one man’s labor oneach Viner. 

By S. Edgar Mastin, Pres. “Very few of the peas went out of the tail end without being 


THE FARMERS CANNING CO., Bloomfield, Ont. hulled. The feeders also increased our capacity, besides saving 
one man to each Viner.” By J. F. Rutter, Mgr. 
ROSSVILLE (lIll.) CANNING CO, 


“We also make a big saving in the peas that would naturally 


go out with the vines, especially i in wet weather. Besides this we “We found that the saving in peas is far greater than the sav- 

find the percentage of cracked peas practically nothing at all.” ing of labor, and besides this their use greatly increased the capac- 
By F. O. Keene, ity of our Viners.” By Jos. Wolfinger, Pres. 

KEENE CANNING CO., Freeport, Ill. DUNDAS (Wis.) CANNING CO. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE TODAY 


FRANK HAMACHEK Kewaunee, Wis. 
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The Phoenix System of 


CAPS 


for All Food Products in Bottles, J 


or Tumblers. 











— 








The Phoenix Band Vacuum Method for Processing Fruits, Vegetables, etc., 
Glass, Producing the Pure Food Package. 


Phoenix Cap 


Strip Cap 


Jellies, etc. 


Phoenix 
Band 
Vacuum 
Cap 





Tumbler Cap, | 


} 


| 


Phoenix Cork, 
Catsup, 
Sauces, 

etc. 





in 





THE PHOENIX CAP COMPANY, NEW YORK 


192-198 CHAMBERS STREET 
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The American Metal Cap 





Absolutely air-tight. No machine 
necessary. Applied fastest. Re- 
moved easiest. No breakage. For 
olives, pickles, preserves, etc. 


The only air-tight closure applied to a jar or bottle 
without the use of a machine. Make your package 
profitable and enhance its appearance. 

Easily opened. Can be replaced an indefinite 
number of times and still retain its air-tightness. 


American Metal Cap Company 


749-751 East 137th Street’ - - : - NEW YORK CITY 
Chicago Agent, P. A. MARSH, 10-12 River Street 


























nae TRADE MARK 
~ Reg. U. S. . Pat. Off. 


Condensed Paste Posies _ Arabol Labeling Machine 


ONE POUND of it makes 2 GALLONS or 16 | 
POUNDS of pure white paste ready for use. | P t 
Much BETTER, STRONGER and SMOOTHER than as e 
fiour paste. 
MADE IN 2 MINUTES with boiling water or live | An adhesive of merit. 





steam. 
NO ACIDS—wWill not stain the most delicate paper. | Much stronger than flour paste. 
Makes 3 TIMES MORE PASTE, pound for pound, | Will keep in sweet condition three months. 
ny Ey eye a fae iitiens ciisthhinne We guarantee satisfaction if you use this adhesive. 
PP 9 4 | Specially made for the Knapp and Morral machines 


and all machines using flour paste. 


” — . 
Tinnol | 
aa 
The only strictly neutral Paste for labeling on tin. Machine Gum 
No more sore fingers, 
5 sticks on ee greets or plain tin. FOR LABELING ON GLASS AND wooD 
t t t " | : ‘ 
It Goes not affect the most delicate colors. woe moisture and keep your labels where you 


It does not warp or wrinkle the paper. 
It keeps sweet tn any weather. _ Can be used pure or reduced with water. 


Must be reduced one-half with cold water before use. | Will not affect gloss or stain delicate colors. 


THE ARABOL MFG. CO. ss 33 NEW YORK 
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The Hermetic Closure 


No Rubber Ring Required. No Sulphur Effects 























Glycerizer Vacuum Pump Vacuumizer 


Cold Sealing— 


Jellies, Sliced Bacon, Sliced Beef, Cured Fish, etc., can be packed in useful Household 
Tumblers and sealed in a Vacuum with our Hermetic Machinery. 


Hot Sealing— ; 


No machinery required. Tomatoes, Table Fruits, Preserves, Vegetables and Food Pro- 
ducts of all kinds can be Hermetically Sealed with the Hermetic Closure. 


Write for Full Particulars--HERMETIC DEPARTMENT 


HAZEL ATLAS GLASS COMPANY, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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“Victor Glass Cans 


Up-to-Date All Glass Packages for 
Fruits, Vegetables and Other Eatables 








The Victor Re-Sealing 


Closure 


Many consumers want their “Things 
to Eat” in glass. The demand is grow- 
ing. We have the packages. Write us 
for samples and full particulars. 








The VICTOR JAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, : : MICH. 






































THE DODGE BOTTLE CAP 


Ketchup, Syrup, Grape-Juice, 
Salad-Dressing, Etc. 


NEVER LOST A USER 


BECAUSE 























No Other Cap Combines its Advantages 





DODGE BOTTLE CAP COMPANY, - 465 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK 
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FIRE INSURANCE 
Canners Exchange 


Financial Statement—3Ist December, 1909 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Accounts receivable Re-insurance Reserve...... $ 52,316.81 
Unpaid Premiums..... $ 10,183.44 Due Sundry Persons....... 2,661.95 
. Reserve Fund Deposits.... 15,780.00 
Cash 1n Bank ee eee ee ee 115,541.30 Surplus Reserve ek alae 2 846.96 





SURPLUS distributed to cred- 
it of Subscribers’ accounts 52,119.02 





$125,724.74 $125,724.74 
Surplus distributed to credit of subscribers’ accounts brought down..$ 52,119.02 
ee ad. Pere ee ree Seer rer Tn Server: F 15,780.00 
nee ee |, EERE CRT TET COCO ET OT Ee ref eT rE re rer 2,846.96 
Net Contingent Subscribers’ Liability on Policies in force........ .. 6,445 ,629.02 
Total amount of Policies in force 31st December, 1909.............. $6,516,375.00 


We have audited the books and accounts of the Canners Exchange, and hereby certify that the above statement, in our 
opinion, shows its true financial condition, as at 3lst December, 1909. 
THE INTERNATIONAL AUDIT COMPANY, 
By (Signed) John McLaren, President. 


TOTAL SAVING MADE SUBSCRIBERS 1908 AND 1909 $69,160.62 





Interest earnings January lst to December 31st, 1909................ 1,970.28 

Amount of Insurance in force January 1, 1908.............. .... $ 214,400.00 

Amount of Insurance in force January 1, 1909................... 2,195,639.37 

Amount of Insurance in force January 1, 1910................... 6,516,375.00 

Amount of Insurance in force February 20, 1910................. 6,993 ,459.00 
Total Number of Plants Insured January 1, 1908.... 51 


Total Number of Plants Insured January 1, 1909.... 153 
Total Number of Plants Insured January 1, 1910.... 313 
Total Number of Plants Insured February 20, 1910 346 


From the above figures which speak for themselves, you can see the steady and healthy growth of Canners Exchange. 
For information write LANSING B. WARNER, Att’y and M’g’r., 5 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


FRANK VAN CAMP, Chairman, CHAS. S. CRARY, Treas. GEO. G. BAILEY, WM. R. ROACH, L. A. SEARS, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Waukesha, Wis. Rome, N. Y. Hart, Mich. Chillicothe, Ohio 





Officially endorsed by The National Canners’ Association 


Also by the Canners’ League of California and Ohio Canners’ Association 
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WORCESTER SALT 


The salt that is more generally used for canning purposes than any other 


WHY? 


Because WORCESTER has a flavor peculiar to itself that is purer and sweeter 
than any other salt. 

Because WORCESTER is the cleanest salt made. 

Because WORCESTER always makes a clear, bright and sparkling brine. 

Because every barrel of WORCESTER SALT may be depended upon to be just 
right. 

Because WORCESTER SALT is the standard of quality, and 


Tq MAKE THE BEVS 1 | 
Worcester Salt Company 


New York . Boston Philadelphia Detroit Chicago 


























IF YOUR WATER SUPPLY CONTAINS 
LIME, MUD OR BACTERIA 


This water should be sterilized before going into your cans. Our 


MEGHANIGAL WATER SOFTENING APPARATUS 


Will eliminate all these troubles without the use of chemicals. 


If you have trouble from hard, muddy or impure water ; 

If your brine is cloudy or discolored, this apparatus will remove these troubles. 
Do you want a soft water for boiler use, so no chemicals will be necessary ? 
Do you want a sterilized water for brine and syrup? 

Do you want to turn out the best possible product? 


IF SO, WRITE US FOR DETAILS OF THIS APPARATUS. 


THE PERFECT CAN STAMPER 


Will Stamp 120 Cans Per Minute—Simple, Durable. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
ALL APPARATUS AND PROCESS PATENTED 


STEAM APPLIANCE MFG. CO. 


BATAVIA, N. Y. 











































































ORIGINAL “EWART” DETACHABLE 
LINK-BELT aNd SPROGKET WHEELS 


The Original ‘‘Ewart’’ Detachable Link- Belt is 
made of refined malleable iron, is accurately pitched 
and subjected to static and runnirg tests before 
leaving the factory. 

Every precaution is taken to maintain a h gh- 
grade product; patterns must be accurate; moulding 
must be carefully done; the composition of the 
iron must be watched and kept unvarying. 

After the link comes from the annealing pot, it 
goes through sixteen different processes before it 
is finally delivered, guaranteed, to the shipping 
room. 

We carry large stocks of all sizes, and can fur- 
nish, promptly, Sprocket Wheels to suit. 





This trade-mark > <€ is on every link 
and identifies the Original Link-Belt invented by 
William D. Ewart in 1873, and known continu- 
ously as the Standard Detachable Chain. 





For complete illustrate list, ask 


for “Link-Belt” catalog No. 75 A 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


NEW YORK, 299 Broadway 
ST. LOUIS, Missouri Trust Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, Wilmot Machinery Co. 
PITTSBURG, 150 -2 Park Bidg. 
SEATTLE, 439-440 New York Block 
DENVER, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
To Standardize Your 





To the Packer of Food Products in Glass. 
Dear Sir: 
Just at this season when you are try* 






ing to plan for a reduction in your pack- 





ing costs we believe that we can assist you. 
Through increased output and econ- 
omy in manufacture we think we can 





interest you in a quotation on the Dodge 


: Metallic Cap. Kindly mail us an esti- 
— mate on the quantity—size of caps and 
4 kind of decorations desired, and we will 
f mail you a special discount quotation, 
y covering your closure requirements for 
©) one year. 


The advantages of the Dodge One- 
Piece Caps are so well known by the 
trade and so extensively used that no 





F special comment is necessary. 
Yours for a successful year, 
DODGE METALLIC CAP CO. 

Bloomfield, N. J. 


fd Feet ae 





By Adopting the Dodge System of 
One-Piece Closures 


Send for Booklet and Samples 


Dodge Metallic Cap Co. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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L je | and Boxing 
> Machines | 


Bring Profit, Prosperity and Pleasure 
to the Packers Who Use Them 














Seventeen years of successful business as originators and 
manufacturers of high class automatic Labeling and Boxing 
Machinery, enables us to place before you the highest type of 
machines in this line. 


OUR NEW IMPROVED LABELER 


is something you should know about. This is a good time to 
write us for prices on either new or exchange propositions. 

We lease Labelers and Boxers and also keep on hand 
rebuilt Knapp Labelers, which we fully guarantee. These used 
machines are practically as good as new, when rebuilt. We 
allow the full amount paid, towards new ones any time within 
one year from date of purchase. Second-hand machines offered 
for sale outside of our concern do not have the latest improvements. 


Why not own one of these Outfits, and let it begin to earn that “Surplus?” 


THE FRED H. KNAPP COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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Automatic Body Lock 
Seaming and Soldering Machine No. 2 





Automatic 
Solder-Hemmed Cap Machine 


This machine is adjustable for all diameters from seven- 
eighths-inch to three-inch, and is capable of producing 
from 2,500 to 3,500 hemmed caps per hour. 





THESE MACHINES ARE IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION IN SOME OF THE LARGEST CAN FACTORIES IN THIS COUNTRY 


Makers of Hi h Speed Auto- For Further Particulars apply to Eastern Agents 
matic Can Making Machinery) TORRIS WOLD @ COMPANY HUGHES & CO. 
Presses, Dies, etc.——————— 218-230 N. Jefferson Street, CHICAGO 4, Liberty Square | BOSTON, MASS. 
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Jerome B. Rice Seed Company 


Largest Growers Seeds Used by 


Canners, Packers and Pickle Manufacturers 
































We can supply for present delivery at lowest prices, or will make growing contract prices for 1910 crop 





Beans, Beets, Cucumbers, Onions, 
Peas, Squash, Sweet Corn, Tomatoes 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Cambridge Valley Seed Gardens, - Cambridge, N. Y. 
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This Mark 


The Canners’ Guarantee 
of 


Automatic Temperature 
Regulation 


If you have not yet installed an H&M Automatic Reg- 
ulator in your plant, you do not realize how much steam 
is absolutely wasted in your processes, or how much 
more uniform your product would be under perfectly 
uniform temperature conditions. 


If there is any question about this in your mind — 
write us for information and the experiences of others. 
What do you say? 


H&M THERM@METERS 


ARE STANDARD THERMOMETERS 




















Our testing facilities are now at your service for checking 
up your Thermometers and Gauges. Do not delay sending 
in your instruments to be tested by our standards, so that 
the busy season may not find you unprepared. 


The Hohmann & Maurer Division 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, PITTSBURG, 
85 Chambers Street 44 High Street 119 Lake Street Lewis Bldg. (S.H. Stupakoff ) 
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PIONEERS 2% UP TO DATE it SOLDER PROGRESS 


Canning Trade. 


FOR 50 YEARS we have enjoyed the friendly esteem and confidence of the 


(Patented Feb. 15, 1910). Neverslip Solder 
e Foodin Tin Cans 


Portiand, Maine 


Lang’s Neverslip Solder Hemmed Caps 


Merits the adoption and co-operation of every progressive Packer of hermetically sealed Pur 


17 State St., N.Y. City E. M. LANG COMPANY 
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SINCERE THANKS. 


We have indeed good reason to tender our sincere thanks to the many 


CANNERS 


who so generously favored us at the Convention with ‘‘fill in’’ orders and 
contracts for 1910 crops of 


Peas, Beans, Corn, Tomatoes, &c. 


also for the very kind expressions as to the great success they have had with 


LEONARD’S QUALITY SEEDS 


and the many recommendations to their brothers in trade, which undoubtedly 

have had considerable effect in bringing about the increase in the business booked. 

We shall continue to exercise every care and skill to the end that all our 
stocks may be 


PERFECT 
LEONARD SEED CO., 








CHICAGO 























GOOD BOOKS = 
Canner’s Library 


Canning and Preserving, with Bacteriological Tech- 
nique, by E. W. Duckwall, M. 8.; 500 pages; $5.00. 
Postage, 29 cents. 

Silos, Ensilage and Silage. By Manly Miles, M. D., 
F. R. M. 8. Illustrated. 100 pages. 5x7 in. Cloth, 
50 cents. 

Asparagus. By F. M. Hexamer. Illustrated. 174 
pages, 5x7 in. Cloth. 50 cents. 

The Book of Corn. By Herbert Myrick, assisted by 
A. D. Shamel, E. A. Burnett, A. W. Fulton, B. W. 
Snow, and other specialists. Illustrated. Upwards of 
500 pages, 5x7 in. Cloth. $1.50. 

Field Notes on Apple Culture. By Prof. L. M. 
Bailey, Jr. Illustrated. 90 pages, 5x7 in. Cloth. 75 
cents. 

Peach Culture. By J. Alexander Fulton.  Iilus- 
trated. 204 pages, 5x7 in. Cloth. $1.00. 

Insects and Insecticides. By Clarence M. -Weed. 
Illustrated. 334 pages, 5x7 in. Cloth. $1.50. 

Strawberry Culturist. By A. S. Fuller. Illustrated. 
5x7 in. Cloth. 25 cents. 

Plums and Plum Culture. By Prof. F. A. Waugh. 
Illustrated. 391 pages, 5x7 in. Cloth, $1.50. 

Spraying Crops—Why, When and How. By Clarence 
M. Weed. Illustrated. 5x7 in. 150 pages. Cloth. 50 
cents, 

Order through the CANNER, 5 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. CASH WITH ORDER. 























HE growing of seeds for can- 
ners—particularly sweet corn 
in Connecticut, and Peas, Beans 
and Tomato Seed in Michigan 
and Wisconsin—receives our un- 
divided personal attention in con- 
nection with a corps of the most 
able and experienced men in the 
business to-day. 


We pledge our best attention 
to, and the satisfactory execu- 
tion of any contracts for grow- 
ing your seeds which you 
may entrust to our care. 


The Everett B. Clark Seed Co. 


Milford, Conn. 


East Jordan, Mich. Green Bay, Wis. 
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The Schmidt Green Pea Harvester 


Repeated triumphs in the pea fields—that is the test through which the 


Schmidt Green Pea Harvester has come. 
In every pea-growing section of the country, the Schmidt Green Pea Har- 
vester is a familiar name—a name spoken and heard with utmost satisfaction. 
The secret of this lies in the machine itself, in its construction and design, 
its exact fitness for its purpose, the quality of its material and workmanship. 
Among the special features of the Schmidt Green Pea Har- 
vester is the Cutting Bar, which is provided with a special pea 
guard. It is independent of the platform and cuts close to the 


ground like a mower. 

Another feature exclusive to the Schmidt, and patented in the 
United States and Canada, is the arrangement of the ; 
forks, which are so placed that they will pick up vines 
from 12 to 14 inches in front of the Cutter Bar and de- 
liver them on the platform, whence the ,;ake will dis- 
charge them in gavels or bunches. 

In design the Schmidt Green Pea Harvester is 
simple, symmetrical and compact. It is so con- 
structed that both horses and every part of the 
machine are under full control of the operator from 
his seat. 

This harvester has demonstrated 
upon numerous occasions its en- 
tire ability to handle all kinds of 
peas under both favorable and un- 
favorable conditions. 

The Schmidt Green Pea Har- 
vester is honestly built from se- 
lected materials by skilled me- 
chanics. Time and time again has 
it been put to the most severe tests 
and never yet has it been found 
lacking. It is adequately able to 
stand the heaviest work which 
may be put upon it. 

We would appreciate it if you 
would give your careful consider- 
ation to what the value of this 
machine would be to you. 

If you will write us, we will be 
glad to furnish you with such ad- 
ditional information as you may 
require, Don’t put it off—write us 
to-day for prices and full details. 


F, W. SCHMID? PEA HARVESTER CO., 


New Holstein, Wis. 





























| A MICROSCOPE 


AND 


LABORATORY METHODS 


Are Absolutely Essential To 


THE 
| SUCCESSFUL 
| CANNER 


SPENCER 
| MICROSCOPES 


ARE THE 


BEST for the PURPOSE 


























TWO EYEPIECES 
No. 40H TRIPLE NOSEPIECE 
I6mm.,4mm, and 2mm. oil im 


mersion objectives, condenser 
and iris diaphragms. 


$80.00 


Send for Catalogue of Microscopes and 
Laboratory Apparatus 








SPENCER LENS CO. 














TWO EYEPIECES 
No. 36H TRIPLE NOSEPIECE 
16mm., 4mm. and 2mm. oil im- 
mersion objectives, condenser 
and iris diaphragms. 


$80.00 




















BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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AND 


LAGQUBERBLED 








TIN PLATES 


FOR GANNEBRS AND 
GAN MANUFAGTURBRS 














Pope Tin Plate Go. 


General Offices: New York Offices: 
Pittsburg, Pa. 29 Broadway 
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caper FOR FRIGTION TOP CANS 


IT DOES THE BUSINESS 
and HANDLES ALL SIZES 


ENTIRELY AUTOMATIC LARCE CAPACITY 










a¥ tae 
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For Further Particulars Address 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & COMPANY, Ceneral Agentg 
5 Wabash Avenue - . : - - - -- CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Fisx -ky.LeE Co. 


42 RIVER STREET 


CHICAGO 











ARE YOU STILL A VICTIM 
OF THE ANTIQUATED HIT-OR-MISS 
SYSTEM OF PROCESSING? 


@ Are you still plodding along in the old-fashioned 
way, controlling the temperature of your 
Process Kettles BY HAND? 

@ DON’T you find a large wastage from 
“SWELLS” in this process each season? 

@ Is your Product always uniformly cooked 
by this process ? 


THERE IS A WAY 


of saving this wastage from ‘‘Swells’’ and of Produc- 
ing a Product Absolutely Uniform. 


The Simplex Process 
KETTLE CONTROLLER 


DOES BOTH. 
Isn't It Worth Inquiring About? Write Our Nearest Office. 


pusnehin of Baahones C. J. TAGLIABUE MFG. CO. 








Canners’ Laboratory, NEW YORK CHICAGO OFFICE 
Aspinwall, Pa. 53 Fulton Street 355 Dearborn Street 
Thermometers and Temperature 
Controllers. 


Not Connected with Any Trust 

















J.F. NOLL 
& CO. 


INCORPORATED. "eT as bi BREN 

SEEDSMEN ees | So pt 

115 Mulberry St. , 
Newark, N. J. 


High Grade ‘Seeds for 
Canners’ Use. 


Pedigree Jersey Grown 
Tomato Seed. 


Eastern Grown 
Seed Corn. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 














(COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, OR SHOE PEG CORN) 
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A Complete Course in 
CANNING 












Being a thorough exposition of practical 
methods of hermetically sealing canned 
goods, and preserving fruits and vegetables. 


By An Expert Processor and Chemist 


This work written in plain language, eas- 
ily understood. With its aid all processes 
readily mastered 


PRICE $5.00 


CASH WITH ORDER 


Order Through 


THE CANNER 


5 Wabash Avenue - - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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: rat 
is the sealing of bottles and cans and “ioe 

. e - a 
the preservation of their contents. V3", 


Lie 


Whether or not benzoate of soda is to be finally allowed as a preserva- 
tive, you are interested in getting the surest seal for your package goods. 


“Sure Seal” Caps 


make a positively air-tight seal 


They save your bottles because they entirely eliminate 
the usual spoilage due to breakage under the pressure 
of sealing. The specially-prepared rubber ring pre- 
vents that. 


They save your goods because they are air-tight. 
Even olives will keep for years under a “SURE SEAL”’ 
Cap. They save labor because they need only one operator 
(who can seal 30 bottles per minute ). 

Once removed, a ‘‘ SURE SEAL” Cap is readily put 

on again, and fits as tightly as when first applied. 


. Here are some of the ‘SURE SEAL ”’ leaders: 
PROCESS CAP — Has a locking point which-can be lifted with 
the point of a knife. This releases the rim, making the cap 
instantly and easily removable, Even with the rim off, the cap 
still covers the bottle tightly. There is absolutely nothing els2 
on the market like it. 
MUSTARD CAP—Has a layer of white metal which can be cut out 
with a knife. Above this is a cover swinging on a swivel, which holds the 
handle of spoon when cover is closed. The most practical mustard cap made. 
TUMBLER CAP—For straight-finished tumblers. Sealed mechanically while the contents are hot, 
and will preserve them indefinitely because of the perfect vacuum created while cooling. Made 
in plain, sanitary lacquered tin or decorated, and gives a very neat appearance to the tumbler. 
CATSUP CAP—A one-piece cap, fitting any crown-finished bottle. Seals entirely under 
lip, and requires no assembling. Allows sterilization at 212 degrees for six houfs. Can be 
removed by any bottle opener, or punctured and used as a sprinkler top. 






CAN CAP—Does away with screw cover and threading of screw nozzle. Absolutely air- 
tight, preventing fermentation and evaporation. No closure or cover needed. Easily 
replaced after removed, and the second sealing is equally air-tight. Adapted to 
cans finished with a straight nozzle, or supplied sealed upon a detached nozzle 
to be soldered to the can after filling. A great improvement over any and 
all other methods of can sealing. 


If you don’t look into ‘‘SURE SEAL” 
Caps, we’ll both have something to regret! 


TODAY! 










Lise 24-25 West St 
New York City 
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THE 


CANNER 


AND DRIED FRUIT PACKER 





Published Every Thursday by THE CANNER PUBLISHING CO. 
5 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








JAMES J. MULLIGAN GEORGE SHAW 
Editor Business Manager 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
In the United States, its possessions and Mexico, also Canada, 
$3.00; in the United Kingdom, Europe and all countries in the 
Universal Postal Union, $5.00, postage prepaid. Single copies, 
10 cents. 








DISCONTINUANCES 
Subscribers over one year in arrears will be dropped in 
accordance with the new postoffice ruling. Orders to discon- 
tinue should he accompanied by payment to date. In request- 
ing change in address please give old as well as new address. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Advertising rates will be furnished on application. 


TERMS 
Cash with order for firms not rated or with whom we have 
not established credit relations. Bills for advertising and sub- 
scriptions are NET CASH—no discounts allowed. All accounts 
subject to sight draft after 60 days. 


REMITTANCES 
Remittances should be made by Draft, Express or Postal 
Money Order, Registered Letter or International Money Order, 
made payable to THE CANNER PUBLISHING CO. Send all 
remittances to No. 5 Wabash Av., Chicago, U. S. A. Currency 
mailed is at sender’s risk. 


TIME SCHEDULE 
Time of issue, Thursday of each week. Advertising forms 
close on Monday. Advertising copy should be in by the Monday 
preceding date of issue. To secure proofs, copy should be 
received one full week in advance of publication. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Correspondence upon all subjects of interest to the trade is 
solicited. In correspondence, writers will observe the following 
regulations: Communications must always be accompanied with 
the writer’s name, as no attention is paid to anonymous ietters. 
A designating mark will be used. where publicity is not de- 
sirable. We do not hold ourselves responsible for views of 
corresvondents, but all interested are cordially invited to use 
our columns freely. 




















Entered as second-class matter, March 21, 1895, at the Postoffice at 
Chicago, IUinvis, under Act of March 3, 1879, 
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HE attendance at the third annual con- 
vention of the National Canners’ ‘as- 
sociation and allied industries fell con- 
siderably below that at Louisville a 
year ago, yet its record of accom- 
plishment can be viewed with much 
satisfaction by all who are interested 





in the advancement of the canning 
business, which is vastly benefited by such foregatherings 
of canners and the opportunity afforded both for inter- 
change of ideas and concerted action on matters which 
are of prime importance to the individual members as 
well as to the whole body of packers. Numbers contri- 
bute enthusiasm, but, after all, that element wasn’t lack- 
ing, as was evidenced by the earnestness of many of the 
more active workers, and the reception given to a number 
of the speakers. The Executive Committee is to be con- 
gratulated on the excellence of the programme which 
it provided. It was one showing careful study of the 
requirements of a convention of serious-minded business 
men, and painstaking work in the execution of its details. 
The field day idea, in our opinion, accomplished more 
along the line of bringing to the front men who have 
usually been mere spectators or listeners than anything 
which has ever previously been done. This is as it should 
be, if the interests of the entire industry are to be prop- 
erly fostered. The papers referred to contained many 
excellent ideas, and are worthy of careful study by every 
packer in the country. (They are printed in full in this 
special issue. ) 

Another novel feature of this convention was the prize 
competition for the best essays on “How to Increase the 
Consumption of Canned Goods,” which resulted in the 
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large number of eighty-seven essays being submitted. A surprisingly large proportion of these papers contained 
ideas of great practical value, and it was, indeed, a laborious task to select the best four, each of which js 





























worthy the most earnest consideration of every member of the canning industry who appreciates the need of 

larger consumptive demand for canned goods. The first prize was awarded to Mr. E. V, Stockman, of Perry- 

man, Md., the burden of whose essay was: i 
Pack Good Goods, and Let it be Known. 

This essay cannot be too highly commended. It was a notable paper. He impressively emphasized the jim- 
portance of quality, and indeed, the unanimity with which the authors of the various papers dwelt upon the 
quality idea is exceedingly significant. We believe that the suggestions expressed in the essays which were 
read will be effective in the direction of aiding the canning industry in accomplishing that which all so ear- 
nestly desire, viz.: the production of a higher average of quality and the creation of a greater demand among 
the consuming public for cannery products. 

The absence of a machinery exhibit materially reduced the attendance, particularly of packers, and there 
was an almost unanimous expression of opinion that a continuation of the policy of holding a bi-ennial, in- 
stead of an annual exhibit, is undesirable. 

The report submitted by Chairman Haserot of the Board of Publicity is worthy of special mention. It 
showed that much practical, effective work has been accomplished during the past year, and the favorable 
vote upon the recommendation of the Ways and Means Committee, that the sum of $100,000 be raised to con- 
tinue the campaign for increased consumption, was one of the most important actions taken by the convention, 
The recommendation of the Committee is embodied in the following: 


After careful consideration your committee has concluded that in order to carry on an effective campaign of education it 
will be useless to start with less than $100,000 in hand, this sum to be raised at once and to be applied during the fiscal year 


of 1910, 
Our recommendation therefore is that by a direct assessment each packer of canned goods, and by the invited co-opera- 


tion of the allied interests, including manufacturers of cans, canning machinery, labels, boxes, etc., a sum of $100,000 be 
raised and placed in the hands of the committee for use. 

Another matter of great importance was the adoption by the convention of a resolution endorsing the prop- 
Osition to co-operate with the Federal Government, through the Department of Agriculture, with a veiw to 
securing the standardization of all canned goods. This resolution was a direct result of the admirable treat- 
ment of the subject by Dr. A. W. Bitting, who has made a thorough study of all phases of the question, and 
whose suggestions in this connection met with hearty approval. 
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Initial Session 
Tuesday Morning, February 8, 1910 





HE third annual convention of the National Canners’ Association was 
called to order Tuesday morning, February 8, by President Charles S. 
Crary, who said: In the absence of Mr. White, president of the Hotel 
Men’s Association, it devolves upon me to call you to order, and it 
devolves upon the mayor to extend a welcome to us with the cordiality 
for which he is noted, and it gives me pleasure to introduce to you 
Mr. Franklin P. Stoy, mayor of Atlantic City. (Applause.) 
MAYOR STOY’S WELCOME. 

Mayor Stoy: Mr. Chairman, Members of this Association, and 
Ladies—I remember the occasion of the National Canners’ Association 
being present in this city some years ago. I have had frequent 
reminders of that occasion, and meeting as you do again this morning 
as the same association, it seems to me there has been something forgotten. I regret very 
much to have to say anything in your national convention without the stars and stripes. 
Frequently, in these meetings ever the city, I have to substitute something for the occasion 
and generally go prepared (producing a small United States flag), so that we are under the 
stars and stripes in this National Association convention, even though it be rather small. 
(Laughter and applause.) ° 

1 want to say to you gentlemen, as representing the city, that we flatter ourselves on 
the manner in which we are getting national conventions, and I want to say to you in 
extending this weleome that I feel it is flattering when we receive a convention the second 
time, and I offer to you this morning a hearty welcome to our city. 

i remember the occasion of your meeting once before by reason of having been taken sick 
shortly after the convention had adjourned. The physician in charge declared that I had 
ptomaine poisoning, and the institution known as the United Press passed the news clear 
to the Pacifie coast, and I was greeted on all hands with letters and telegrams wanting to 
know how I got ptomaine poisoning, some of them intimating that it was by reason of eating 
canned oysters in Atlantie City. That was one of the most humorous things I ever heard, 
heeause this is the place where we raise oysters, and we pride ourselves on having some of 
the best oysters in the United States picked right at our door, and why should the mayor be 
obliged to stoop to a canned oyster; however, that advertisement aided me, I believe, and 
helped me to get well. I want to say to you that it did actually occur, gentlemen, but not 
through canned goods, and we are glad today to have you here to explain to us and to 
the country how you are progressing in the line of canning things for our benefit, not only 
here but throughout the United States. 

Now, I will say to you we not only offer you our welcome here, but extend to you the 
freedom of the city, and we hope that you will have during this week that has been picked 
out, although it may be a cold starter, a warm ending, and that you will be happy during 
your stay here, and conclude, some of you, while you are here, that you will remain during 
the Eastertide, or, at least, until the chill is over. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT CRARY: Gentlemen, I have the pleasure of introducing Mr. Hoffecker, of 
Smyrna, Del., who will tell you how we appreciate this invitation and welcome. 

RESPONSE BY MR. HOFFECKER. 

Mr. HorreckerR: Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen of the Convention, and Ladies—I fully appre- 
ciate the embarrassment of undertaking to prepare a response to an address of welcome 
which I had not previously heard, but the importunity of our president that I should make 
this response, and the announcement in the public program that I would do so, brought me 
correspondence from papers asking for a copy of my address about two weeks ago, so that 
I felt constrained to at once prepare something to say here today, and with your permission, 
Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the convention, I will read what I have prepared: 

The part on the program assigned me, did I feel competent to fill it, would, I assure you, give 
me great pleasure. The very cordial and hearty words of welcome from His Honor, the mayor 
of this city, to which we have all listened with such great delight, I am sure arouses in each 
of us a response that words but faintly express. 

I shall not then, Mr. President, vainly flounder in an attempt to voice our appreciation of 
this most hearty welcome, only to say with all sincerity and earnestness that we are indeed glad 
to come to Atlantic City. For, in all the wide world there is only one Atlantic City. Your 
delightful climate, tempered by the balmy influences of the Gulf Stream; your beautiful city, 
with its clean, straight and well paved streets; your perfect maze of large and finely appointed 
hotels; your famous boardwalk and piers; your countless attractions of every description for the 
pleasure seeker—all these, with your splendid hospitality, make your city a delightful place 
indeed in which to meet in convention. And it is the more especially so to us, because of its 
great transient population, gathered from every quarter of this great country. Where can one 
go, in these United States, and find as many people representing as wide a range of territory 
as are to be found here in Atlantic City every day in the year. 

Again this great cosmopolitan throng is for the most part compacted on the boardwalk and 
in the piers and hotels adjacent thereto, a condition not characteristic of any other city in the 
country. When, therefore, we meet in convention on the Steel Pier in Atlantic City, we are 
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right in the midst of this great throng of people, gathered from 
everywhere, and they must see us and hear us, and take home 
with them information and impressions helpful and not hurtful 
to this great canning industry. Atlantic City is thus peculiarly 
a canners’ convention city. And we again say, Mr. Mavor. we 
are glad to be here. ps tijhg 

I think there is an added pleasure to us, because it was while 
in convention assembled here four years ago that we spoke with 
no uncertain sound in hearty approval and indorsement of the 
Pure Food Bill then pending in Congress, and which in June 
following became a law. You got some estimate and understand- 
ing then of the immensity and scope of our great industry, and 
the enormous amount of capital invested in it. You were inter- 
ested then in our discussions and actions for its betterment and 
still greater development. And we have come again in your 
midst to consider problems confronting us, and we shall ap- 
proach their consideration with the same confidence and courage 
we manifested on our first visit to you. 

The Canning and Allied Industries is already a stupendous and 
steadily growing affair. Our canning factories are more and 
more coming to be the kitchens or places in which a very large 
proportion of the food supply of the people is prepared. It is 
not sufficient that this food shall simply be prepared, but that 
it shall be done in the very best possible manner. And it is to 
this end that these conventions of canners and allied industries 
are held annually, and that calls us here today. 

Scientific knowledge and skill are being applied to the canning 
factory in the preparation of canned foods today as never before 
in the history of the business. And canned goods—certain maga- 
zine articles and newspaper stories to the contrary notwith- 
standing—are the purest, cleanest, freest of germ life, and the 
most wholesome of foods appearing on the American table today. 


And, Mr. Chairman, if we could only get the American people 
to realize this fact, the consumption of canned goods would in- 
crease manyfold within a twelvemonth. But so long as we have 
the scare headlines, ‘‘Poison in Canned Goods,’’ “Doped Toma- 
toes,’’ ‘“‘Doctored Peas,’’ etc., followed by a long article full of 
faise and misleading statements, appearing from time to time in 
our magazines and daily papers, and, worse still, articles assign- 
ing the cause of death to be ptomaine poison, resulting from 
eating canned goods, when an investigation reveals the fact that 
no canned goods of any sort had been eaten; or when, like the 
case in Marion, Ind., occurring only a few weeks ago, the story 
is published that a woman died of ptomaine poison from eating 
canned tomatoes, whereas, according to her own ante-mortem 
statement, she had taken rough on rats with the deliberate 
intent to commit suicide—so long, I say, as we face these con- 
ditions, just so long will we be confronted with a growing 
prejudice on the part of the public against canned goods. 

The Publicity Campaign inaugurated at Louisville a year ago 
offers a great relief to, if not indeed a complete solution of this 
most serious difficulty. To be arraigned in court on a criminal 
charge is not a situation desired by many at least. articles for 
publication on canned goods are quite likely to be scrutinized 
somewhat more carefully than has been done in many instances 
in the past. 

The Publicity Bureau should have our earnest support. Great 
possibilities are before it if we will only provide the means for 
its use. If the consumption of canned goods is to be increased, 
the facts regarding them, and their preparation, must be prop- 
erly placed before the people. And the Publicity Bureau should 
be amply equipped for this work. The canned goods industry is 
not of mushroom growth, but has come along by steady stages 
and development. 

The great majority of packers, perhaps all of them, packed 
just as good goods before the enactment of the Pure Food Law 
as they have done since. Because then, as now, they were pack- 
ing in strict conformity with what are now the requirements 
of the Pure Food Law as to the use of sound, ripe fruit or 
vegetables, as the case may be, and also the use of sugar, salt 
and water, either or all, as may be needed. The packer who 
only half fills his cans with tomatoes, and then plunges them 
into a dip-box (or wet exhaust, as I have heard it termed) 
filled with pulp or water. or both, to complete the job, has com- 
plied just as fully with the provisions of the Pure Food Law as 





has that packer who filled his cans according to Scripture, 
“Good measure, pressed down, shaken together and running 
“ So also with the pea packer who fills a 


over,”’ full of tomatoes 
ean half full of peas and the balance brine, as compared with 
that one who fills his cans to the limit with peas and then only 
what syrup or brine is required. 

A committee was appointed at the Louisville convention to 
consider the question of fixing a uniform standard for the 
various size cans of tomatoes. But, Mr. Chairman, I believe 
this question should be referred to Dr. Wiley’s board for settle- 
ment, in order that we may have a legal standard and not a 
National Canners’ Association standard, or a variety of local or 
territorial association standards. 

If standards for all canned goods had been embodied in the 
National Pure Food Law, and had been established and enforced 
from the beginning of the operation of that law, I believe the 
great impetus then given to the consumption of canned goods 
would have remained and steadily increased. For there can be 
no doubt that the average consumer of canned goods supposed 
that the National Pure Food Law was a guarantee not only of 
quality but quantity as related to the fill of the can. Its failure 
in this respect, I fear, has done much harm, and the sooner it 
is remedied the better for the industry. The where to lodge 
the blame for this slack filling of cans is not an easily answered 
question. Every canner, as well as other manufacturer, is enti- 
tled to a reasonable profit on the product of his factory. 

Price cutting among merchants set up a demand for cheap 
goods, and naturally certain packers sought to cater to this 
demand, until, as it now seems, the low quality or cheap grade 
goods fixes the market price for the standard grades. This 
should not be. Why should not the individual pay at least the 








same regard to the quality of the food he puts into his stomach 
that he does to the quality of the clothing he puts on his back, 
and recognize this difference in quality when he comes to buy 
canned goods, the same as he does when he buys his clothing. 
Enter the average clothing store, and you will find very many 
grades of clothing, and priced accordingly. 


Enter the average 
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grocery store, and the almost universal price of a No. 8 can of 
tomatoes, for instance, is 10 cents, regardless of whether they 
cost the merchant 60 cents or 90 cents per dozen. I admit that 
some merchants give their customers the benefit of their bar- 
gains in reduced prices. But, as a rule, the retail price of a 
No. 3 can of tomatoes is 10 cents. Now there may be as wide Py 
range in the quality of these goods, standard tomatoes I mean 
thus sold at 10 cents per can, as is represented by the difference 
between the figures 60 and 90. But the chances are that the 
90-cent quality were bought at the 60-cent price. 

If the buyers, jobbers and retailers would give this subject 
careful consideration and reverse the order, putting a premium 
on quality by paying the packer an adequate price for it, thus 
encouraging high-grade packing, there would be a tremendous 
uplift in the quality of the goods put on the market. 

Legalized standards for ali canned goods by the federal gov- 
ernment will be a very/long step in the right direction toward 
the solution of this problem, in my judgment. Certain it is that 
there could hardly be the difference in yield per basket of 
tomatoes I learned of last season, when one packer was getting 
fifteen cans No. 3 size, and his neighbor on the same day, out 
of better raw material, only eight cans, except for the use of 
the dip-box. I am well aware that care in the peeling room 
counts for much, and that hand packing will show an increased 
yield over machine packing. But the great factor in this case 
was the dip-box. 

Of course there is and always will be a call for cheap goods, 
but, Mr. Chairman, what we demand is that the label on the 
outside of the can shall correctly represent the contents on the 
inside of said can. If the quality be seconds, let the label plainly 
show this by having the word “seconds” in good sized type 
printed thereon, and under no circumstances allow a can half 
tomatoes and half water or pulp to masquerade as a standard 
and be labeled and sold as such. I do not believe it sufficient 
to designate our seconds by a given name or brand. For, while 
the jobber may know the brand to be seconds, the consumer, 
who in the last analysis is to pass judgment in the case, will 
To avert possible injury then to our industry, let the word 


not. ! 
be plainly printed on the label. 


seconds” 





W. O. HOFFECKER, President 
Tri-State Packers’ Association. 


The agitation now spreading like wild fire over the country, 
reaching even the importance of a Congressional investigation— 
the high cost of living as relating to certain dietary articles— 
affords, it seems to me, a most opportune time for exploiting 
the use and importance of canned goods as a wholesome and 
cheap food. Nothing in the whole list of food products is as 
cheap as canned goods, viewed at least from the canner’s stand- 
point. For some articles have been selling below cost of pro- 
duction, No. 3 tomatoes, for instance, at 55 cents to 60 cents 
per dozen. 

Now if these same tomatoes have been retailed at from 8 
cents to 10 cents per can, there is represented 100 per cent 
profit between the canner’s selling price and cost price to con- 
sumer—an entirely too large a margin for distributing these 
goods. Any investigation, no matter how thorough or how 
superficial it may be, will very quickly reveal the fact that the 
canners are in no way involved in the cause of the increased 
cost of living. The fact is, the cost of canned goods to the 
consumer is not properly divided as between canner and dis- 
tributer. They are already cheap enough to the consumer, and 
without disturbing this price in the least degree, the selling 
price to the canner can be very materially raised by simply al- 
lowing him a fair share of the 100 per cent profit now existing 
between his present selling price and the cost price to the 
consumer. 

Another point, Mr. President, that I think should be empha- 
sized, is, that the canning industry is not a trust, or combine, 
but an aggregation of individuals, firms and corporations, as 
the case may be, each acting for himself. We are here in 
convention assembled as individuals. We operate our plants as 
individuals. We market our product as individuals. And the 
users of canned goods are patronizing and supporting an indus- 
try built and standing upon individual worth and merit. 

Now it is of course possible that in so stupendous a business 
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as is the canning industry, some individuals may have gotten 
into it who have not especially honored or adorned it, either in 
the character of their plants or the character of their product. 
But they are few in number as compared with the great army 
engaged in the business. 

In order, however, to stand before the public as a solid body 
of producers of pure, clean and wholesome food products, in 
addition to the legalized standardization of all canned goods by 
the national government, we should have government inspection 


of all canning factories. This would result either in bringing 
the poorer class of factories up te the high level, or putting 
them out of business. A good thing to do in either case. It 


would establish us as canners in the confidence and esteem of 
the public and wonderfully multiply consumers of our products. 
For I verily believe we lost ground when the consumer discov- 
ered that the Pure Food Law did not prevent the selling of a 
second as a standard, or even a can half filled with tomatoes and 
the other half pulp or water, or both, as a standard also. 





S. 


CRARY, 
National Canners’ Association. 


CHARLES Retiring President 


Government inspection of our factories would give us another 
opportunity to put ourselves and our business properly before 
the people. For while it.is true that many brands of canned 
goods are well, indeed thoroughly established and popular in the 
trade, it is also true that a very large percentage of the users 
of canned goods don’t know one brand from another. Hence, 
do not discriminate as between brands or packers and condemn 
the whole industry because, perchance, of the one can of seconds 
purchased, supposedly, as a can of standards. , 

It is to discuss these questions, Mayor Stoy, and many others 
of equal importance to our great industry, and to the people at 
arge consuming our products, that we are gathered here in 
your beautiful City by the Sea, and we hope, Sir, that the im- 
pressions we shall make and shall leave with you will be both 
pleasing and helpful and that great benefit shall come to this 
great industry from this convention. 

Again sincerely thanking you for your most cordial greeting 
and hearty welcome, let me once more say, we are indeed glad 
to be here. 

PRESIDENT CRARY: I think the interruption of the speaker 
by applause at that particular part of his address that refers 
to the standardization of canned goods is a splendid sign of the 
times, and shows the proper drift of thought. That question 
will be very ably presented by Dr. Bitting, of the Department 
of Agriculture, on Thursday morning at this convention. 1 
hope everybody interested, directly or indirectly, will be here 
Thirsday morning, when it will be under discussion. 


ANNUAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT CRARY. 


- The main purpose of the efforts of the officers of the National 
Canners’ Association for the past year has been to concentrate 
the mind of those who are engaged in the packing industry, 
more particularly upon the forces that are working surely for 
the confounding of that industry, so that its members might in 
turn be aroused to an aggressive, positive action along lines that 
will make for the advancement and increased stability of the 
canned goods business. : 

The average packer lives in hopes of the 


of canned goods 
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promises of the coming season. He is by nature optimistic, as 
are all good slaves, and the promise of the future is always so 
alluring that he lives almost continuously in a future atmos- 
phere. The fact that he is harrassed by apparently ever-present 
and unpromising conditions does not affect his soul, because it 
has been seared to disappointments and he is constantly looking 
forward to that bettered condition which he is sure will prevail 
“after the first of the year,’”’ then later ‘‘with the opening of 
navigation,’ then with the promise of an increased demand when 
the “fall trade’’ opens up and the ever-looked for shortage in 
the pack makes itself apparent. 

These repeated disappointments would seem to close the 
avenues of hope with the average individual, but not so with 
our ever optimistic packer, who again picks up his burden and 
patiently awaits the recurring changes that are bound to come 
again ‘“‘after the first of the year,’’ ‘“‘the opening of navigation,’’ 
ete., followed by.the never-to-be-realized spring and fall hopes 
as they come and go with their succession of disappointments 
adding to the ever increasing burden of responsibilities to which 


there seems to come no end. Nor is there reason to hope for 
relief unless the packers seek it themselves. 
Manifestly the canning industry needs a doctor if ever a 


patient needed one. 

We hear the hum of the wheels of industry in all lines, singing 
the national anthem of prosperity, and cannot understand what 
it is all about because we do not see results in our own par- 
ticular line. The daily papers and magazines of widespread 
circulation throughout the country. carrying scare headlines on 
the increased cost of living induced especially by high-priced 
foodstuffs, glare at the canned goods packers like ghastly jokes. 
Indeed, some lines of canned goods have averaged cheaper in 
1909 than ever before in the history of the industry. None of 
them are on a profitable producing basis excepting those par- 
ticular brands to which the attention of the consuming public 
have been directed through the force of good advertising. The 
average packer is used as a competent tool for the production of 
his best work, later to be exploited by those who recognize the 
merit and value of the production which he himself does not 
discover. 

General lines and promiscuous brands of canned goods are put 
under the ban by the persistent gossip emanating from the 
brains of sensational story writers. These articles come with 
appalling regularity and it may be quite possible that it is one 
of the tricks of advertising and behind it all there is in the 
minds of the publishers a determination to force the canning 
industry to that decisive step for their own preservation which 
they should take for themselves. 

I have no intention to dwell here upon the possibilities of 
publicity nor indeed upon the work that has been done by the 
Committee on Publicity. Ai the proper time and place in the 
proceedings of the convention this report will appear and com- 
mend itself to your consideration. 


Government Inspection. 


There is a growing cry for government inspection of canning 
factories, coming from ill over the country. None welcome it 


more than the canners themselves. As in the case of the Pure 
Food Law where the canners worked unremittingly for the 
enactment of a law that would enforce the canning of food 


products along lines of assured purity, so are they now equally 
anxious that government inspection be established that will 
make impossible the existence of unsanitary conditions where 
goods for human consumption are produced. 

In December your Executive Committee decided it advisable 
to send out a letter to all of the canners recommending that 
they address their congressman and senator asking that legis- 
lation be brought about to establish government inspection of 
all canning factories. A great many responses came to this 
letter, all favorable to the idea. It is quite certain that nothing 
along this line can be accomplished unless it is followed up by 
the work of an earnest legislative committee. 

This committee, in addition to the question of government 
inspection, should be equally active in preventing, if possible, 
legislation which interferes with the natural rights and workings 
of the canning industry. 

While theré may be a difference of opinion on the question of 
the dating of canned goods of different kinds, I think I voice the 
opinion of a great majority of the packers in saying that a law 
requiring the placing of the date of manufacture on a can of 
corn, peas or tomatoes would be an interference which would 
only. serve to confuse and possibly prejudice the mind of the 
consumer, who might not know that the goods do not deteriorate 
with age. For this same reason it would afford him no possible 
protection. 

There are other lines of procedure for the lawmakers that 
would doubtless afford protection to the consumer; for instance, 
it would be splendid protection if all eggs offered for sale were 
required to have the date that they were laid indelibly stamped 
upon the shell. Butter and other products that deteriorate with 
age might well be regulated with requirements for dating, but 
there seems to be no valid argument in favor of dating canned 
goods. 

There will doubtless be plenty of work for an active legislative 
committee and I would recommend the appointment at this 
convention of such committee for the careful and studious study 
of the questions which they will undoubtedly have to meet. 


This same committee might also be instrumental in helping 
to establish a parcels post, which would be of great benefit to 


the canned goods industry. 

The question of expre rates has been reported on and acted 
on and at one of your sessions in the past there was a report 
submitted by a committee which gave some very valuable figures 








covering impositions by express companies in the matter of 
rates. There seems to be little hope of lower express rates 
unless a condition could be brought about by establishment of 


a parcels post that would force lower rates. 

The Pure Food Law, as it stands at present, offers many in- 
consistencies, some of which are taken advantage of by sensa- 
tional writers to cast reflection upon the canning industry as a 
whole. As a case in point, the Chicago Evening American, in 
its issue of January 22, published an editorial bearing the cap- 





tion, “‘The Pure Food Law a Joke Already.’ It said in part: 
“Little by little the bars have been let down. One commission 
decides that ————— sulphate of copper may be used in pre- 
serving peas in order that the peas may look nice and green.” 

Unfortunately part of this statement is true. The Board of 
Food and Drug Control is on record to the effect that copper 
sulphate is injurious. That section of the Pure Food w per- 
taining to the coloring of peas reads as follows: ‘The use of any 
dye, harmless or otherwise, to color or stain a food in a manner 
whereby damage or inferiority is concealed, is specifically pro- 
hhoited by law, —————- will be grounds for prosecution.” 

Under the interpretation of this law the pea packers of the 
United States are not permitted to use, nor have they any desire 
to use sulphate of copper or any other chemical dye in their 
peas. 

Witness, however, this inconsistent working of that law. 
Food Inspection Decision No. 92 says that “inasmuch as con- 
tracts have already been made for the pack of 1908, until Jan- 
uary 1, 1909, all vegetables greened with copper salts, but which 
do not contain an excessive amount of copper and which are 
otherwise suitable for food will be allowed entry into the United 
States if the label bears the statement of that fact.’’ This de- 
cision was issued May 7, 1908. Now, following this, Food In- 
spection Decision No. 102, issued December 26, 1908, reads as 
follows: ‘‘Until further notice, vegetables greened with copper 
salts, but which do not contain an excessive amount of copper 
and which are otherwise suitable for food, will be alowed entry 
into the United States if the label bears the statement that 
sulphate of copper or other copper salts have been used to color 
the vegetables. Food Inspection Decision No. 92 is amended 
accordingly.”’ The language of the Board of Food and Drug 
Inspection that permits this injustice to the American people 
and at the same time this discrimination against the American 
manufacturer is as follows: ‘It is the opinion of the Board that 
copper sulphate is injurious and should be prohibited eventually, 
but it would work a great injury to American importers to put 
this ruling into effect at once.’’ We find in this unique declara- 
tion that in the mind of the committee the first thing that must 
be protected is property rights, and that nothing must be done 
that will work injury to the American importers, even if in the 
doing of it the health of the American public would be better 
protected and incidentally the protection of some human rights 
observed. 

Out of all this comes the opportunity for a publicity campaign 
to call the attention of the consumer to the fact that if he will 
confine himself to the American packed product and let the im- 
ported peas alone he will find himself fully protected and need 
have no fear of impure or adulterated goods. 

The facts in regard to the application of the Pure Food Law 
as it concerns packers of peas and as referred to in the above 
cited editorial in the Chicago American was submitted to the 
editor of that paper with the request that proper retraction be 
made of that portion of the editorial which concerned the Amer- 
ican packers of peas, but up to the present writing no attention 
has been paid to that request. 

The thanks of the association, and especially of the members 
of the Publicity and Executive Committees, are certainly due 
and are hereby extended to those particular trade papers that 
have given us such loyal and unqualified support in our under- 
takings during the past year. It is much easier to criticise the 
weak efforts of others than it is to suggest proper and unfailing 
lines of action ourselves. 

The canning industry has much to hope for. There is much 
that may and doubtless will be accomplished by this association 
in a closer alliance between the members and a higher regard 
for the honesty of purpose that actuates those who are expected 
to work out the details of the problems offered from time to 
time by the association as a whole. 

You have had a taste of publicity and enough has been shown 
you to convince the average mind of the possibilities of accom- 
plishment with an ample fund in hand. What might constitute 
an ample fund is a matter of opinion and suggestions. Discus- 
sion along this line will be invited at their proper time and place 
in the convention program 

Much work has been done toward perfecting complete state 
organizations over the country and there are now no less than 
fourteen well organized state organizations. Their work is of 
necessity confined to matters of local importance. It would be 
a splendid idea if these state organizations would in future 
either hold their annual meetings at the same time and place 
as the National Canners’ Association or else at a time shortly 
in advance of the National and be prepared to present at each 
annual national convention such recommendations for work and 
procedure as would seem to require attention. Thus by the 
concerted effort and thought of these state associations the in- 
dustry as a whole would be greatly benefited. 

The work of the machinery and supply associations and Na- 
tional Canned Goods Brokers’ Association have all been directed 
to the support of the canning industry and especially to the 
support of the efforts of the National Canners’ Association. 
Without their support little could have been accomplished and 
we trust that the close working relations of the past may be 
more closely cemented and thereby furnish a guarantee that all 
future conventions of these allied interests may continue to 
be successful. 

PRESIDENT CRARY: Gentlemen, it gives me pleasure to intro 
duce to you Mr. George W. Cobb, president of the Canning 
Machinery and Supplies Association. (Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT COBB’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: In the first place I 
wish to warn you that I am concealing no written speech; in 
the second place I wish to tell you honestly that I do not feel at 
home on this side of the bald-headed row. If I could describe 
my feelings at all I would tell you that I must feel something 


like the young lady who, after having indulged in her first 
champagne dinner, arose from the table and started to walk; 
after taking a few steps she stopped and exclaimed to her 


escort, ‘“‘Excuse me, but I feel so strange, I feel all neek at the 
certainly is a 


wees." There great difference in the point of 
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view, whether in this case this be due to a difference in the 
altitude or a difference in the atmosphere I cannot say. As] 
stated, there is this difference. To illustrate I might cite the 
case of the last speaker; for my part I have not the faintest 
idea what he said or what he was driving at. I can only remem- 
ber that it seemed to me he never would get through. Again. 
I might refer to the speech of His Honor, the Mayor, who up 
to this very moment I supposed was still in misery with me, 
but who, I now note, has escaped. This again illustrates my 
point. What I started out to say in regard to the Mayor was 
that while I have a faint recollection of seeing him on the 
platform, still I do not recall having heard his voice. On the 
other hand, I remember perfectly his speech of four years ago, 
I remember for instance his remarks relative to key to the city; 
he told us all about the key but in so doing failed to tell us the 
other half of the story. He ignored altogether any reference 
to the size of the key-hole. That was where the trouble began. 
As I recall, some of the trouble began in this very Red Rambler 
Room. 

I realize that I am here to say something; I likewise realize 
that up to this point I have said nothing. Notwithstanding the 
altitude and the atmosphere already referred to, I have suc- 
ceeded in gathering together and rounding up one single 
thought. This I will endeavor to impart to you before, like the 
Mayor, it escapes. You are doubtless aware that there is to be 
no machinery exhibition at Atlantic City; perhaps some of you 
may not know the reasons therefor. At the Louisville convention 
certain members of the Executive Committee of the National 
Canners hinted to members of the association that the omission 
of the exhibit would be a welcome innovation. Like all good 
machinery men we accepted the hint as an order. You know 
it is our custom to take anything that resembles an order. At 
our regular meeting we voted upon this question and voted 
unanimously to abandon the machinery exhibition this year. 
Thus you see the doing away of the machinery display was the 
result of harmony and was in no sense due to the absence of it. 
You will find our members all here among you, the only differ- 
ence being we have left our machinery at home. You will find 
us all in the most submissive mood, inclined to take orders from 
almost anyone. Whereas we will give no machinery exhibition 
doubtless some of us will make exhibitions of ourselves. 

I notice Mr. Frank Deming, of the Brokers’ association, is 
becoming very uneasy, doubtless due to knee trouble. Before 
the disease takes firm hold on him I will give way. 

In behalf of the National Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association, I bid you welcome to Atlantic City and to the con- 
vention of 1910. I thank you. 


PRESIDENT CRARY: Gentlemen, | have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing to you Mr. Frank L. Deming, president of the National 
Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. FRANK L. Demineé: I will have a drink of water, not 
for effect but from necessity, as I have a very husky voice this 
morning—steady hand, you see. 


PRESIDENT DEMING’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—Some men are born great, 
some achieve greatness and some have greatness thrust upon them. 
I fully realize that I am in the last named class. The National 
Canned Goods & Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association last year made 
the mistake to elect me its President, and it is by virtue of that 
honor and not by reason of any merit of my own that I exercise 
the privilege of addressing you on this occasion. My right to do 
so is certainly purely ex-officio, for other shoulders than my own 
have borne the burden of my office for the entire year. 

When amongst our members there is so much well equipped 
talent, real and latent, from which to select, it is truly with 
strange misgivings that I stand before you on this occasion. 

My predicament reminds me of an episode in the career 
noted lion tamer. 

One night he kissed the erystal’s mystic rim too freely, and in 
the wee small hours, as toward the caravans he wound his jubilant 
way, he bethought him of his wife. 

He determined to sleep with the lions 
inevitable Caudle lecture. While peacefully slumbering on a re- 
cumbent lioness, he perceived a female form in white attire 
prowling about, lantern in hand, beyond the bars of the cage in 
which he lay secure. ‘The rays of the light from the lantern fell 
on him, and along the line of the illumination hissed this scornful 
reproach: “Come out of that, you coward.” 

In the village from whence I come, I am not recognized as a scer, 
prophet or orator, therefore cannot impart wisdom, foretell the 
future nor entertain. 

Before consenting to speak I talked the matter over with my 
wife, as do all good husbands in matters of much importance. She 
suggested that I might fit in somewhere as a time-killer; that 
was a happy thought and gave me some comfort, and is largely 
responsible for my presence here today. : 

I wonder if it ever occurred to you how ancient is the origin of 
the broker. He is first mentioned in the Book of Genesis. 

A mighty king took into his confidence a young man named 
Joseph, full of wisdom and predictions as any broker of today. 
Joseph told the king there was sure to be a short crop of corn. 

He kent telling him this same story. year after year, and finally 
the prediction came true; meantime the king had listened to the 
broker, and ran one of the biggest corners ever recorded. History 
tells us that the deal was very profitable, but there is no record otf 
the exact compensation Joseph realized. Probably more than the 
usual 2 per cent, for a king would naturally be expected to pay 
more liberally for such service than the average corn dealer or 
corn packer of today. From the time of Joseph down to the pres- 
ent it has been the broker’s mission to see things as they are, and 
this arises out of the exceptional facilities he possesses for getting 
and keeping posted. He is an employe of seller and buyer alike, 
and both are gainers by his services. If he is a successful broker 
he is a good salesman, and a good salesman is always in demand. 

We all believe in union there is strength, and that more can be 
gained by pulling together than, as a German friend ef mine once 
expressed it, “Pulling each from each.” As brokers we need you 
packers; we don’t believe you can get along without us, but 


of a 


rather than face the 

















think you need us or not, we are here today to try 


whether you . 
and impress upon each and every one of your members that there 
is more to be gained by working closely with us than by paddling 


own canoe. 

Also. to impress this thought upon you— it is one thing to pro- 
duce, but ours is the hand of Midas that turns production into 
gold; that’s where members of our fraternity shine. 

The broker is also a good ‘advertising medium, and we all believe 
in the various agencies of publicity. Printers’ ink is good, and 
reaches the consuming public more directly, but the opinion of the 
proker keeping everlastingly at it mysteriously silts through the 
yarious channels of commerce and is a no less effective agency of 
promotion. Referring to printers’ ink, I would suggest that a 
wise discretion is most necessary in its employment. 

Nothing is to be gained by decrying your neighbor's product and 
proclaiming, as did the Pharisee of old, “I am holier than thou.” 
Poisoned arrows are not used in modern warfare. Moreover, beware 
of the muck-raker. He often appears in print with the ulterior 
motive of luring the justly indignant manufacturer, broker or mer- 


your 


chant into a controversy; treat such articles with the contempt 
they deserve. ; 
Now, with reference to the prize offered by the Machinery & 


Supplies Association. Our convention programme says of pub icity 
that the canning interests con- 
eede this to be the important 
subject that confronts the in- 
dustry, and I fully agree. 

I do not wish to speak of 
this question in competition 
for a prize—in fact, I think 
it far too important for that; 
but I have a few remarks to 
make on the subject, and they 
come from the bottom of my 
Without a doubt this 


heart. b 
question of publicity is the 
greatest problem that con- 


fronts us—confronts not only 
those of us who are canners, 
but also those of us who are 
brokers. 

In fact, it affects every man 
in America who finds his work 
in the manufacturing or dis- 
tribution of canned goods. 

For eighteen long months 
we have been confronted with 
hundreds of columns of arti- 
cles indiscriminately condemn- 
ing our products. 

Newspapers and magazines 
alike have been full of misin- 
formation and libelous attack 
on the output of our factories. 

Day after day, month in and 
month out, our customers, the 
housewives of America, have 
been told half truths and false- 
hoods, until today throughout 


the country there are thou- 
sands of women who will not 
have canned products upon 


their tables, and the back-door 
topic is gossip about the dead- 
liness of our products, 

Like wildfire this insane 
prejudice may spread; rumor 
and falsehood may become so 
rampant to threaten our 
very existence 

But we all 
tion. 

it confronts us in 
work; it confronts 
daily sales reports. 
tion is what to do. 

To my mind nothing so sim- 
ple. 

Great as 
way is plain. 

Through the newspapers and 
magazines of the country we 
Lave been accused; through 
the newspapers und magazines 
f the country we must make 
denial. 

In the great court 
licity-moulded public 
we have been indicted. 

In that court we must 
sent our defense. 

A thousand maligning paragraphs 
In answer we have said hardly a word. 

I do not mean to disparage the efforts of those few 
about $20,000, started out to move America. 

I have the reatest respect for their courage 

But with too little they have tried too much. 

In a dozen magazines they have attempted to answer a thousand 
newspapers. 

_ With a tack-hammer they have tried to drive a spike, and 
inevitably this puny, misdirected effort has been taken only 
a dying gasp of the wicked canning industry, than which there is 


as 


know the condi- 
ovr daily 
us in our 
The ques- 


the task is, the 


of pub 
opinion FRANK L. 
pre- 


have appeared against us. 


who, with 





as 





no richer, healthier, vigorous or more beneficial industry in the 
country. : 

Gentlemen, we are great, and we are many. In the past we have 
not been boastful, but now we have been attacked. 

Let us come out boldly and stand on our feet. 

Yet let it not be with puny squeak, but with the full voice of 
our manhood—the strength that our greatness demands. 

Let us tell the world the truth. 

Let us tell how we have made year round summer. 

Let us tell how we have defied the maps. 

Let us tell them that the canners of America are the pioneers 


of an industry that is slowly but surely revolutienizine. 





DEX ING, 
Brokers’ 
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Let us tell them by our canning of delicacies, the man of medium 
circumstances, whose financial reach does not extend to costly 
winter fruits and vegetables, can now have February tid-bits at 
July prices. 

Let us tell them that the invalid of moderate circumstances, by 
our aid, has the helping hand of these fruits and vegetables, the 
great regulators, where only a few years ago the doctor hesitated 
to prescribe them. 

He knew their curative properties, and he also knew 
exorbitant cost. : 

Let us tell them how we have brought together the ends of the 
werld, and placed them each on the other’s doorstep. 

The dweller in tropical America can now, through our aid, eat 
sardines, the food of the hardy northland. 

Where ice and snow bind the earth the whole year round. th 
luscious fruits of the tropic can be had through the medium of th 
canners. 

Foods once to be had only at the seaside now reach the table «- 
every inland city. 

California's finest fruits belong to all America, and the eastern 
shcre shares its wonderful delicacies with all the nation. 

But half voice, gentlemen, is no voice, and unless we are to tell 


ail, let us say nothing. 

Called into court, let us 
make full defense, then go 
farther and prove our right- 
eousness and our greatness. 

The American people are a 
fair people. If you are right 
they will acknowledge you are 
right. 

Never will the eee con- 
demn us wrongfully, unless 
we continue to cower under 
attack. If we say nothing, we 
are convicted by our silence, 
but if we speak we will gladly 
be heard. 

All America will recognize 
us as the benefactors we are, 
and yield us both custom and 
glory. 

But the world can’t be 
moved with a crowbar. The 
United States is a great na- 
tion of 90,000,000 people. It 
costs money to reach all those 
ears. Your $20,000 or $30,000 
makes hardly a dent. Scat- 
tered all over America it is 
lost. Single manufacturers 
spend half a million a year to 
tell the public the merits of 
their goods. Are we to do 
with $20,000 that-for which a 
single breakfast food invests 
$700,000 a year? When one 
flour manufacturer expends 
upwards of $800,000 a year 
to create good will toward 
gold medal brand, can we ex- 


their 





pect to move a nation with a 
jot? 
Let us come forward and 


play this game like men—like 
men of size. 

Let us start with $100,900 
if you will, but surely not less. 
Let that be spent under the 
most capable and highly paid 
advertising counselors to be 
had. Let us pay such coun- 
selors all they can earn; then 
and only then will we be no- 
ticed and heard. 

At the risk of being mis- 
understood, I will emphasize 
what I have said by stating 
here publicly what I have said 
privately—that I will  sub- 
scribe $1,000 for each of the 
canning industries in which I 
am interested, toward such an 
advertising campaign as 
have intimated, provided 
ninety-eight other packers, 


brokers or wholesalers can be. 

Retiring Tresident found who will subscribe a 
Association like amount. 

I hope twice the amount 

can be raised, for it is my 

honest opinion there is not a member of your association who 
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could invest $1,000 more profitably 

I trust the business of each and every one of you will continue 
to grow, and it surely will if you are careful to produce nothing 
but goods of high quality. Merit wins—it always wins. The in- 
creasing per capita consumption of your several products, while 
perhaps not as great as deserved, is, I trust, at least gratifying, 


and when this is under contémplation and you find yourselves like 
returning thanks. pray do not fail to accord to the humble broker 
his just meed of praise. 
PRESIDENT CRARY: 
Mr. Roacu: Yes. 
PRESIDENT CRARY: That is three.. That from the brokers’ 
standpoint ought to either put us to rout or put us to action. 
This afternoon the session will be an important and inter- 
esting one, and I hope that every packer and every one inter- 
ested will be present at the session at 2 o’clock in this hall. 
The announcement of committees will be made at a later 
session. I would ask the members of the executive committee 
to kindly remain for a few minutes. 


Now, are the other ninety-eight present? 


s 
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Second Session 


Tuesday Afternoon, February 8, 1910 


HORTLY after 2:30 o’clock President Creary called the meeting to 
order, saying: ‘The first thing on the program is a paper by Mr. James 
P. Olney, president of the New York State Canned Goods Packers’ 
Association, on ‘‘Statutory Hours of Labor and Canners of Perishable 
Products.’’ I have the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. James P. 
Olney. 

Mr. Olney read his address, as follows: 


“STATUTORY HOURS OF LABOR AND PACKERS OF AGRICULTURAL 
PERISHABLE PRODUCTS,” BY JAMES P. OLNEY. 


Unfortunately for New York, but fortunately for other states, there is 
no section which has had as much of an expensive and embarrassing ex- 
perience because of statutory limitations as to hours of labor as has our 

state. These troubles have cost the New York canners many thousand dollars and, in other 
ways, very much more than the direct money loss, but it is only as to a part of this experience 
(that in which you are especially concerned) that it is the desire to take your time to consider. 

A large part of what we are about to state is, to most of you, of such common knowledge 
that it will naturally occur to many that a recital of same here is but an idle ceremony. This 
would be quite true excepting that the intention is, if possible, to so present the situation as to 
constitute, so to speak, a platform upon which all canners can stand, and from which, ordi- 
narily, they can successfully defend themselves when prosecuted, and upon which they can 
also, when the legislative conditions are favorable, justify the basing of their claims, in part 
at least, for the needed amendment, thereby it is hoped ultimately solving the problem which, 
at present, is a very burdensome one. Acting from this standpoint, it is hoped that self-interest 
may suggest your entering into the spirit of the subject, which, it is fully appreciated, would 
otherwise be quite uninteresting. 

It is hoped that our experience with the subject to be considered will be a sufficient excuse 
for referring as often as will be necessary to New York and the Canners’ Association of that 
state. 

When using, in this paper, for the purpose of brevity, the words “canners”’ and “canning 
business” or “industry,” that class of canners is referred to who are packers of agricultural 
perishable products. Our statutes refer to those under 16 as ‘“‘children’’ and those 16 and over, 
up to 21, as “‘minors.’’ When reference is made to “statutes” or “statutory provisions,’’ or 
words to that effect, reference is intended to the New York statutes, as these are the only 
ones with which we are familiar; but probably they are substantially the same as those of 
many other states and it is not improbable that the interpretation given to the New York 
statutes by the courts and authorities of that state will have at least some influence upon 
the construction to be placed upon the statutes of other states. 

This is a matter of very grave importance to the canning industry and to every member of 
same, and although proceedings may not be commenced in some of the states by the Labor 
Department for alleged statutory violations, the canner is always confronted with the possi- 
bility of accidents, and when the injured one is employed in violation of the statute, and the 
accident occurs at a prohibited hour, that, in itself, will, in the discretion of the jury, consti- 
tute a cause of action. This feature of the matter will again be referred to later on. 

The New York statutory prohibitions are as follows: 


CHILDREN UNDER 14. : 
First: No child under the age of 14 shall work in or in connection with any factory. 


CHILDREN BETWEEN 14 AND 16. 
Second: Upon the issuing of an employment certificate, children 14 to 16 may work, in vaca- 
tion time, in the factory, but not before 8 a. m., nor after 5 p. m., nor more than eight hours daily. 


MALE MINORS 16 TO 18. 


Third: Male minors 16 to 18 must not work before 4 a. m. nor after 12 midnight, nor more 
than ten hours daily nor more than sixty hours weekly, excepting in case of the permit herein- 


after mentioned. 
WOMEN AND FEMALE MINORS OVER 16. 


Fourth: Women and female minors over 16 must not work before 6 a. m. nor after 9 p. m., 
nor more than ten hours daily, nor more than sixty hours weekly, excepting in case of permit. 
(The prohibition as to women not working before 6 a. m. nor after 9 p. m. is unconstitutional. 
People vs. Williams, 189 N. Y., 131.) 2 , 

PERMIT. 


The permit above referred to will usually be issued by the Labor Department for working 
twelve hours per day for a certain number of days per week, in which case, however, the 
weekly limitation of sixty hours remains the same. 

The several topics for consideration in connection with these limitations are as follows: 


First. 
“Shed Work.” 

Does the word ‘‘factory’”’ in fact inelude all kinds of work performed in connection with the 
canning factory? 

The statutory definition of ‘‘factory’’ includes a ‘mill, workshop or other manufacturing or 
business establishment where one or more persons are employed at labor.”’ 

It will be noticed by the first above mentioned prohibition that no child under the age of 14 
shall ‘‘work in or in connection with any factory.” 

In New York, the same as in many other states, there is considerable piece work done in 
sheds where there is no active machinery, but operated in connection with the factory, the 
principal part of such employment consisting of work on fruits and in the so-called stringing 
of beans, a description of which work is unnecessary in this presence. A literal construction of 
the statutes in connection with the above definition would naturally lead to the conclusion that 
such work was within the prohibition of the statute. However, this is not the case when rules 
of legal construction are applied. . 

On September 22, 1905, the then attorney-general of New York state wrote an opinion (and 
which is on file in that office at Albany) to the then labor commissioner, construing the section 
referred to, and of which opinion the following is a part: 

70 
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It seems to me that it is not the intention of the Legislature 
that a child might be legally employed in vacation period, on a 
farm or in the open air, in some proper occupation, and yet 
could not be legally employed, under precisely similar conditions, 
if his employer happened to be a corporation or individual own- 
ing and operating a factory. The words used in the statute ‘in 
connection with any factory in this state,’’ must be held to 
mean in such connection as would bring the child under con- 
ditions which were dangerous or unhealthy or otherwise detri- 
mental! to the child’s welfare. 

If the employment is in sheds devoid of machinery, in the open 
air, unconnected with a factory, and not subject to the dis- 
cipline and hours governing factory employment, | am of the 
opinion that such employment of children is legal, providing it 
does not conflict with the provisions of the Compulsory Educa- 
tion Law. 

This opinion had been recognized as controlling the conditions 
therein referred to until in the season of 1908, when the then labor 
commissioner commenced five criminal proceedings in various parts 
of the state for alleged violations of the statute in t employment 
of children at so-called “shed” work, upon the thédry that the 
opinion of the attorney general above referred to was not a correct 
interpretation of the statute and that the work therein referred 
to came within the genera! operation of the statute. In all these 
cases, however, the courts or juries found in favor of the defend- 
ants, upon the theory that the “shed” work was agricultural em- 
ployment and not factory work, within the legislative intent. 

Following these decisions and in the legislature of 1900 a bill 
was introduced upon which there were two committee hearings, the 
effect of which, if it had become a law, would have been to so 
change the definition of the word “factory” as to place the class of 
work above referred to strictly within the operation of the gen- 
eral statute and to have nullified the opinion of the attorney-gen- 
eral. This bill, however, after a very full consideration was not 
reported out of the committee. 

This presents the situation in New York state as it is at the 
resent time with reference to so-called “shed” work. It may, 
owever, be proper to add that, in connection with the opinion 
above referred to, Hon. P. T. Sherman, former labor commissioner 
at the time the said opinion was rendered, recommended that a 
proper barrier be constructed between the shed where this work 
was being done and the factory proper; that the children employed 
in the former place might not have access to the latter. 

It has also been the policy of the New York Association to 
recommend that children of such tender years be not employed in 
the shed, or for such number of hours or at such late hours, or be 
allowed to carry such weight boxes as could possibly be in the 
least way injurious. 

Second. 

The Employment of Women and Minors in the 
This can properly be divided into two parts: 
(a) Employment of women. 

(b) Employment of minors. 

(a) Employment of Women. The New York Court of Appeals, 
in the case of People vs. Williams, 189 New York, 131, as above 
mentioned, held that the statute prohibiting the employment of 
women before 6 a. m. or after 9 p. m. was unconstitutional, and 
while the court stated that the decision did not go to the extent 
of passing upon the question as to the constitutional limitation of 
the number of hours per day or per week that a woman could work, 
it used the following quite emphatic language: 

An adult female is not to be regarded as a ward of the state 
nor in any other light than the man is regarded, when the ques- 
tion relates to the business pursuit or calling. She is no more 
a ward of the state than is the man. She is entitled to enjoy, 
unmolested, her liberty of person, and her freedom to work, 
for whom she pleases, where she pleases, and as long as she 
pleases, within the general limits operative on all persons alike. 
_ On the application of W. C. Ritchie & Co., of Chicago, an injune- 
tion was granted on September 10 last by the Circuit Court at Chi- 
cago, restraining Edgar T. Davis, the Illinois state factory in- 
spector, from conducting prosecutions under the statute for employ- 
ing women more than ten hours per day, and which injunction was 
granted on the sole ground that the statute was unconstitutional. 
An appeal has been taken by the factory inspector, which has not 
yet been decided. 

The labor statute of the state of Oregon contains the following: 

That no female (shall) be employed in any mechanical estab- 
lishment, or factory, or laundry in this state more than ten 
hours during any one day, etc. 

In the case of Muller vs. The State of Oregon, 208 U. S.. 


Factory Proper. 


412. 


it was decided that the legislature, in the exercise of its police 
power, had the right to pass said statute, so far as work in a 


laundry was concerned, where the employment was presumably the 
year round, and performed standing up, and in an ordinarily closed 
room. The decision, however, was not a general one, the court 
being particular to not have the opinion construed any further 
than so far as work in a laundry was concerned, as appears by the 
following extracts from the opinion: : 

The single question is the constitutionality of the statute under 
which the defendant was convicted so far as it affects the work 
of a female in a laundry. 

By abundant testimiony of the medical fraternity, continuance 
for a long time on the feet at work, repeating this from day to 
day, tends to injurious effects upon the body. 

The two sexes differ in structure of body, in the functions to 
be performed by each, in the amount of physical strength, in 
the capacity for long continued labor, particularly when done 
standing, the influence of vigorous health upon the future well- 
being of the race, the self-reliance which enables one to assert 
full rights and, in this capacity, to maintain the struggle for 
subsistence. 

We are of the opinion that it cannot be adjudged that the act 
in question is in cenflict with the federal constitution, so far as 
it respects the work of a female in a laundry. 

By implication, therefore, it would seem that the court would 
have held that the statute was unconstitutional as applied to 


women as ordinarily emplayed in the canning factory, where most 
of the work is performed while sitting and where there is plenty 
of light and air, and the werk is only for a comparatively short 
period and comparatively short amount of overtime, and where the 
ordinarily average full time. 


work fer the season will not 
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In the case of Loechner vs. New York, 196 U. S., 45, it was held 
that the ten-hour law as to men was unconstitutional, and in that 
connection the court said that there must be more than the mere 
fact of the possible existence of some small amount of unhealthiness 
to warrant legislative interference with liberty. 

These are the four leading decisions upon the constitutional ques- 
tion as to the employment of women. 

(b) Employment of Minors. The situation as to the constitu- 
tional question, however, is different so far as minors are con- 
cerned, and it seems that the courts recognize the fact that the 
states can pass statutes which are constitutional, limiting the hours 
of employment for minors, and as a general proposition it is quite 
proper that the state should, within reason, exercise protecting 
authority over those of tender years. 

The only remaining question, then, ‘so far as minors are con- 
cerned, is as to whether the statutes were intended to and do apply 
to them when engaged in the packing of agricultural perishable 
products. 

The labor statutes were enacted with reference to general manu- 
facturing conditions and for lines of business operating substan- 
tially the year around, and ordinarily in closed rooms. 

In some states the canning industry has, in all probability, been 
practically established since the enactment of the labor statutes, 
and in others it has at least been materially extended, and legis- 
latures could never have anticipated the application of labor laws 
to the canning factory. 

As above mentioned, children 14 to 16 years of age must not 
work before 8 a. m., nor after 5 p. m., nor more than eight hours 
per day. It is therefore impracticable and involves too much risk 
to employ this class of help in the canning factory, and the authori- 
ties are much more sensitive to violations of this provision than 
when the employee is at least 16. Then again, children 14 to 16 
can only be employed in vacation time, after the issuing of an 
employment certificate, and more care should be taken to not work 
children of this age longer hours than those of older years, and 
courts and juries are in such cases much less apt to accept the 
defendant's view as the reasonable one than when the employee is 
over 16. It would therefore seem that, so far as the employment 


.of minors in the canning factory proper is concerned, that the 


minimum age limit should be 16, and it is the employment of 
minors of this age and older in which the canners are especially 
concerned. 

Criminal Prosecutions. 


About fifteen criminal prosecutions were commenced by the New 
York Labor Department in 1908 and 1909 against the proprietors or 
superintendents of as many different factories for alleged violations 
in employing women and minors in the factory proper more than 
the statutory number of hours. The defense which was interposed 
in the case of women was that the statute was unconstitutional, 
and both as to women and minors that the statute was never in- 
tended to and did not apply to those engaged in the packing of 
agricultural perishable products. 

These cases came up before various tribunals in different parts 
of the state—the grand jury, the petty jury, justices of the peace 
and city court. While in many of the cases there was involved the 
question of fact as to whether the department had proved that 
more than the statutory number of hours had been worked, yet in 
several of the proceedings the question of constitutionality as 
to women and as to whether the statute applied to them and to 
minors was squarely passed upon. 

The opinion of the attorney general above mentioned is to the 
effect that courts are not obliged to construe statutes literally, and 
the very statutory definition of the word “factory” in itself shows 
that it was never intended to and that it would be impracticable to 
give a literal construction even to the definition, which would in- 
clude the telephcne and telegraph offices, as they are both “business 
establishments v bere one or more persons are employed as labor,” 
and which, espec‘ally the former, are operated largely by women 
and female mincrs. 

There are many authorities along the line referred to that, in 
construing a statute, the legislative intent should govern, and 
that although, as a general rule, penal and criminal statutes are to 
be strictly construed, yet that rule, like all others, is subject to 
modification. . 

These authorities we will be very glad to furnish to all those 
who may be interested through the secretary of the National Asso 
ciation. 

The tribunals before whom the various fifteen proceedings were 
instituted all decided in favor of the defendants. In one case the 
department could not even secure a jury which would qualify, so 
strong was the local sentiment in favor of the defendant, and the 
prosecution was finally withdrawn and, so far as we are aware, 
the witnesses for the department in all these cases were the 
employees whom, it was alleged, worked overtime, and they were, in 
the language of the lawwer. “hostile” witnesses, all reflecting in no 
uncertain way the public sentiment. 

The outcome of these prosecutions is given as advising those in- 
terested of the fact that the various courts and juries referred to 
were disposed to view the situation in a reasonable way, and it is 
not mentioned in the way of boasting, especially as the members of 
our association feel that in recent years they have been very un- 
justly dealt with, notwithstanding the favorable outcome of the 
prosecutions. 

Third. 
Accidents and Liability Insurance. 

But even if courts and juries in all cases should decide favorably 
to the defendants, this by no meang ends the embarrassment with 
which the canner is confronted. There is always danger of acci- 
dents with every canner, and sometimes it may be of a very serious 
nature in the way of boiler explosion or otherwise. The courts of 
New York hold, in substance, that when the injured one is a 
minor and the injury occurs at a time prohibited by the statute, or 
to one under 16 working without an employment certificate, the 
jury in its discretion may, because of that fact alone, find in fayor 
of the plaintiff. See Marino vs. Lehmaier, -173 N. Y., 590; 
Dragotto vs. Plunkett, 113 App. Div., 648; Sitts vs. Waiontha 
Knitting Co.. 94 App. Div., 38; Dominick vs. Fort Stanwix Can- 
ning Co., 194 N. Y., 521. 

The last mentioned case was against a canning company and 
turned upon the sharp issue of fact as to whether or not the one 
injured represented herself to be, as she apparently was, over 16 
years of age, although as a matter of fact a little under that age, 
and was working without an employment certificate having been 
issued and filed. 
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It may, however, occur to those who carry liability insurance 
that they would be protected under same, but most, if not all, 
policies, except accidents occurring to those while working in viola- 
tion of certain statutes, and even if an insurance company should 
attempt by a special clause in a policy to protect the insured in 
such cases, the courts, in the event of a contest between the in- 
sured and the insurance company, would be quite liable to hold 
that the contract was an illegal one and could not, therefore, be 
enforced. If a woman should be injured at a time when working 
more than ten hours a day, these same questions might arise both 
with reference to the one injured and between the insurer and 
insured. 

Fourth. 
Policy Recommended as to Present Statutes. 

The policy of the New York Association is to recommend, as far 
as practicable, the employment of males over 18 and females over 
21, but when it is not practicable to secure a sufficient amount of 
help without doing so, then to employ minors, but not under 16, 
in the factory proper. The safer way is also to use males over 18 
and women, the former preferable, on corn-cutting machines and at 
such other places as offer the most chance of accidents. We also 
encourage, in so far as can reasonably be done, that the work 
should be performed within the statutory hours as to women and 
minors, but when this cannot be done then we feel that there is a 
justification for working overtime to a reasonable extent, if neces- 
sary, in order to preserve the goods from loss or deterioration in 
quality, and when prosecutions are instituted to defend same and 
not pay a fine, no matter how small, or even plead guilty under the 
promise of a suspended sentence. 

The Muller case above mentioned was decided, solely upon the 
reserve police power of the state to protect females when engaged 
in a particular kind of work confessedly injurious when continued 
an unreasonably long number of hours. In view of the reasoning 
in that case, it is therefore advisable to show affirmatively. as far 
as may be permitted, all the facts that can be brought out to the 
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effect, among other things, as 


the comparatively short time 
work of any kind during the 


to light. air and sanitary conditions ; 
the employees are engaged at factory 
year: a description of the work, and 


that the employee is willing to do it: that she would not have 
lost her position if she had not worked the long hours; the neces- 


sity of working such long hours; that the employment is a healthy 
one and that the long hours complained of were not injurious, 
and it would be of advantage to secure the testimony of a physician 
to that effect. 


In proceedings for alleged violations it is quite probable that 
courts will hold that the best and only legitimate evidence which 
can be offered against the defendants for alleged overtime work 


would be by those who did the work, or saw it done, and that the 
time book is not legitimate evidence fer that purpose. 
_In most courts ef original jurisdiction for alleged labor viola- 
tions the jury is the judge of both the law and the facts, and an 
appeal can only be taken by the defendant. 

Compulsory Education Laws. 

It is by all means advisable that care should be taken to not 
employ help in violation of education laws (which has reference 
only to children under 16), or to even employ mothers of school 
children if so doing will prevent the children from entering school 
at the beginning of the school year. Canners should not be re- 
sponsible for encouraging the absence from school of children who 
legally should be there. 

Unless conditions are aggravated it is exceedingly doubtful as to 

ro 
fo 


a court or jury holding that ordinary alleged violations are, in 
fact, such within the intent of the statute, when considering the 
necessity for so doing, are working only a reasonable length of time. 


Fifth. 
Proposed Remedial Legislation. 


We now come down to the general proposition as to whether 
the present statutes as to canners are just. If not, in what way 
they should be amended. 

The following, it seems to us, presents the situation substantially, 
as it is from the canner’s standpoint. 

We start out with the acknowledged fact that the canning in- 
dustry is a most laudable one, supplying wants which were lacking 
in primitive times, and is one in which there is a common interest 
for its success, including the grower, the employee, the banker, the 
merchant and the consumer—the demand of the latter being for as 
good quality and at as low price as can be produced, and the 
better the quality the greater the popular favor. As an indication 
of the magnitude of this industry we find, by the federal census 
report of 1905, the following: 





Number of establishments.................eeeeeeeees 2, 
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The business is practically an agricultural one, taking the 


products, as far as possible, when by nature they are at their best 
and placing them in hermetically sealed packages for use at any 
time and in any climate. ‘To insure the best possible results, the 
farmer should deliver such products when they are in the right 
condition—neither too young nor too old—and the canner should 
on the day of delivery, as far as he can very well do so, place 
them in the preserving receptacle. Goods once old cannot be made 
young and tender by canning, and when in the right condition for 
canning the longer the delay on the part of either the grower or 
the canner, the greater the deterioration. It oftentimes happens 
that climatic conditions are such that a delay of a few hours 
on the part of the grower or in the factory results in the quality 
being materially impaired. 

No human agency can hasten or retard the day or the hour when 
a product will be fit to place in the can. There is no prophet who 
can advise what the future weather and what the yield per acre 
will be, in order to correctly figure for help and machinery require- 
ments to accomplish desired results within a specified number of 
hours. Neither can the packer contract with the grower to deliver 
only a specified quantity per day, and even if he could it would be 
most unfortunate for all concerned, resulting in a materially poorer 
quality of goods and in eventually putting the packer out of busi- 
ness. 

These conditions are entirely different from those existing in 
general manufacturing lines, to which the general labor laws are 
directed. In most kinds of business the raw material can be pro- 
a for in advance and manufacturing facilities gauged accord- 
ingly. 

Employment in factories is unlike that in crowded mills and 
shops. Work in canneries comes very nearly to employment in the 
open air, as usually all windows and doors are open, thereby 
affording plenty of good light and air. The conditions are sanitary 
and most of the work done by females is performed while sitting, 
and the canning period only lasts from one to four months, depend- 
ing upon the variety of goods packed, and with the sometimes long 
days and weeks there are ordinarily more short ones, so that dur- 
ing the entire canning period the class of help referred to do not 
average ten hours per day or sixty hours per week. 

The Fort Stanwix Canning Company, with which the writer is 
connected, was one of those against whom prosecutions were in- 
stituted last fall for employing three women each more than sixty 
hours per week, and we find that for the entire 1909 canning sea- 
son at the Rome plant, from the beginning of pea packing, July 1, 
to the end of corn canning, October 9, these three women, who 
worked during the entire season, only averaged respectively 49.39, 
54.41 and 49.01 hours per week. The conditions as mentioned are 
very plainly in contrast with standing-up work and continuing the 
year round and ordinarily in closed rooms. 

Unquestionably it is a benefit to a community’ for minors to be 
given reasonable opportunity to engage in legitimate work, which 
results not only in the earning of money but in developing a habit 
of work, industry and thrift. The present statutes discourage the 
employment of minors in the canning factory if a sufficient number 
of women and male minors over 18 years of age can be secured. 

In this connection it should not be forgotten that canneries are 
located to a large extent in small towns or villages where there are 
not the opportunities for minors to find employment that there are 
in the cities. The industry is a seasonable one and there is neces- 
sarily more or less irregularity, depending so much upon the crop 
and weather conditions, and oftentimes the working days are so 
short that the employees are frequently anxious to work long hours 
and long weeks partly to make up for the short ones, and also to 
get in as much time as they can anyway during the few months 
the factory is in operation, and the women and minors desiring 
work in the canning factory, with very few exceptions are engaged 
in no other employment during the entire year, outside of their 
own homes. 

Human experience is such that it would be taken for granted 
that no canner is going to work long hours any more than he can 
reasonably help, especially as the best results can be secured when 
the work can be performed by daylight. 

It is recognized by those best qualified to know, that it is im- 
possible to do a successful business in the canning of fruits and 
vegetables one year with another, and comply with the statutory 
limitations as to hours of labor, and the canners, although en- 
raged in a meritorious undertaking, are placed in a false light of 
willful offenders against the law. 

It is indeed most certain that the labor statutes were intended 
only for those who could control the source of supply and not 
for those who are absolutely powerless to do so, as is the case 
with the packer of agricultural perishable products. Only such 
statutes are intended to be passed and made operative as is in the 
power of man to comply with in the conduct of a business. The 
canning industry at best is a hard one and it should not be 
penalized as it now is. It wants such statutory provisions that 


it can comply with same and do business in a commercial way 
and without being open to the charge ef doing violence to any 


statute. 
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While we are all anxiously longing for remedial legislation let 
us sound this note of warning: Oppose legislation favoring only 
apparently partial relief. 

As stated above. one of the defenses in the proceedings referred 
to in New York has been that the statutes were not intended to 
and did not apply to our industry. Should an amendment to the 
statutes be considered and passed giving more hours, but not 
enough, those accused would be deprived of the defense which they 
now have that the statutes were not intended to apply to them, 
and under no circumstances therefore, should packers consent to 
any legislation which does not allow them to work a reasonable 
number of hours in order to take care of their products. Do not 
consent to apparently partial relief in the hopes that at the then 
some future time the coveted legislation can be secured. To 
increase the number of hours per day or week if not sufficient, 
would, in fact, be very much worse than the present limitations, 
and would indeed be suicidal. Such a Dill was introduced at 
Albany in 1907, but was opposed by the Association as not 
affording the necessary relief. Had same become a law there would 
have been many more prosecutions than there have been and, in 
most instances, convictions. 

Canning of Agricultural Perishable Products a Class by Itself. 

It has been found that one of the objections to remedial legisla- 
tion is that other industries might also be asking to be excepted. 
In this connection, we would say that the packing of agricultural 
perishable products is a class by itself and entirely different from 
any other line of business, and is entitled to protection accord- 
ingly, regardless of the possibility of others asking for exceptions 
who would not be entitled to the same. Our industry should not 
be sacrificed on that account. Each application should stand on 
its own merits and be fairly and squarely dealt with as the 
particular circumstances may require. 

The statutes are certainly not right, when the penalty for doing 
a meritorious business is to be arrested and tried; and to also in- 
crease the legal responsibility of the employers, in case of viola- 
tions under certain conditions as to the hours of such employment. 

Statutes Should Be Amended. 

It is our contention that the statutes should be so amended as 
to the hours of labor per day and week, that same should not 
apply to women and minors sixteen years of age and over while 
engaged in the factory proper, in the packing of agricultural 
perishable products. 

In this connection it is also respectfully claimed that it is an 
obligation, owing to the public, that the Labor Commissioners in 
the different states in which the canning industry is carried on, 
should lend the weight of their influence to secure the desired 
amendment. Such Commissioners should consider the situation 
impartially and from a thoroughly disinterested standpoint with a 
view of doing justice to a great business, and to those directly 
interested in same, including women and minors over 16 who 
would gladly welcome such an amendment. 

Legislative Petition. 

With a view of some time asking the Legislature for a remedial 
amendment, it would be of great advantage to secure from all 
employees—men, women and minors—their signatures, and which 
they would gladly give, to a petition addressed to the Legislature 
asking that the statutes be amended as above mentioned, and that 
the authorities not regard “shed work, where these is no active 
machinery, as part of the factory proper. Such petition should 
also set forth, briefly, the reasons for such request, and that the 
signing of same was voluntary and in no way compulsory. Several 
thousand names in New York have been signed to a petition sub- 
stantially as suggested. 

It is sometimes said that the best way to prove that a statute 
is not a proper one is to try to enforce it. It would seem that 
if this is always necessary that certainly a sufficient test has been 
made in our state to fully justify an amendment. 

Not a Matter of Sentiment. 

This subject should not be dealt with as one of sentiment. 
The pay envelope, bulged and running over with sentiment would 
hardly be accepted in satisfaction for a week’s work; neither is 
it probable that sentiment would be received in exchange for 
farmers’ products or for cans and other supplies, and sentiment 
is an unknown word in the banker’s vocabulary as legal tender 
for the payment of money obligations. 

It would seem that the law making influences should recommend 
such a statutory amendment that an industry of such large 
proportions as mentioned can be permitted to operate without 
paying as the price therefor the penalty of an arrest and trial. 

What has been stated, I think, correctly reflects the unanimous 
views of the Executive and Legislative Committees of the New 
York Association, as expressed from time to time, and as approved 
by the association itself. In fact, many of the statements and 
suggestions were originally made by various members of the two 
committees mentioned, rather than the President and who is 
obligated to those committees and to many other members of the 
Association for the loyal support and valuable assistance rendered 
during the last few years in connection with the policy which 
has been followed with reference to the various matters here 
considered. 

This paper can be concluded in no better way than to use the 
language of another who, although not engaged in our calling, 
has very kindly, and voluntarily, interested himself in our behalf, 
and who, on one occasion, used the following in closing an expres- 
sion of his views: 

in an industrial millennium it will be perhaps possible for 
everyone to be handsomely paid for ten hours’ work or less 
under ideal conditions, all of which is, of course, to be greatly 
desired, but the industrial millennium in the canning business 
will have to be accompanied by a meterological millennium which 
will ripen only so much fruit or vegetables as can be canned in 
ten hours per day or sixty hours per week. 

It is said that law is based on common sense, and if so, in 
this case it must be as elastic as the circumstances to which 
it refers are uncertain. An arbitrary law can be enforced only 
when the conditions it affects can be controlled by human 
agency. 

In New York City, ingenuity, skill and unlimited means have 
built many stories in the air, have tunneled under streets and 
rivers with trains, until the residents of that city have come 
to think that a man with money can buy the brains to do 
anything, but the money has not yet been coined nor the brain 








yet developed which can regulate the ripening of fruit and veg- 
etables, and so give to the sixty-hour law—eminently wise ang 
practicable in other industries—any proper application to a 
canning factory. 

PRESIDENT CRARY: I wish every canner in the United States 
might hear that paper. We have been looking for the time 
when adverse legislation may be expected all along the line, 
and this is one of the most prominent lines. 

In connection with the other work of the association since its 
inception, the matter of mutual insurance has been given more 
or less thought, which developed into the idea of a canners’ 
exchange, which has been carried on with considerable success 
since. Mr. Van Camp isAvith us today, and I am sure you will 
all weleome the opportunity of hearing him on this question. 
(Applause. ) 


MR. VAN CAMP DISCUSSES INSURANCE. 


Mr. VAN CAMP: Mr. President and gentlemen of the con- 
vention: Before towching on the insurance question I want 
to say just a word following Mr. Olney. It is very important, 
I think, for each of us in our own state to look after the labor 
legislation. I want to tell you a story. In October, this year 
just passed, [ was arrested twenty-eight times in one day for 
employing female labor under age for more than sixty hours. 
[ got the labor commissioner, the judge and the prosecuting 
attorney together before the cases were called, and proved to 
them conclusively that nine of the cases were like this: Nine 
widows appeared at my factory and each one of them said they 
had a little girl ranging from five to eight years old; they 
applied for work. I said, ‘‘We cannot give you employment 
because the law will not permit it.’’ They pleaded again 
and I gave them positions, with the understanding that they 
could bring these little girls with them, as they had no one at 
home to take care of them. They promised to bring the little 
girls along and sit them down alongside of them, and they 
did so and went to work. As a matter of fact, when the 
mother was peeling a tomato, the little girl would reach over 
once in a while and peel a tomato and put it in mother’s 
basket, and probably added a few cents per day to the 
mother’s pay. Well, I explained that to them, to the judge 
and the prosecuting attorney, and they said, ‘‘On those nine 
cases we will not fine you, we will nolle those cases, but don’t 
do it again.’’ ‘‘Does that mean that if I do not discharge 
those nine widows tomorrow that the deputy may come down 
and do this over again?’’ I asked. They said, ‘‘It does.’’ 
[I went back and discharged the nine widows, and they took 
their little children home with them, and were out of work. 
Now, that may happen to any of you. 

As to the rest of the eases I pleaded guilty and paid the 
fines. They were all of this character: I had more perishable 
fruit on hand than I could take care of in July. We had prob- 
ably six or seven hundred women at work. Our superintendent 
said to them, ‘‘Those who wish to work after supper until 
nine o’clock we would like to have come back.’’ There were 
about seventy-five or eighty who came back and worked in the 
evening until nine o’clock. Among them were some girls who 
were under eighteen, but more than sixteen, and the law in 
Indiana says that a girl under eighteen cannot work in a fac- 
tory over sixty hours a week. I paid the fines, some nineteen 
of them, for having these girls work two hours after supper, 
and all of them came back to work because they wanted to 
work, none of them because they had to do so to hold their 
jobs. 

Now, as to the canners’ mutval insurance: There are a 
good many subjects that I know more about than I do about 
this insurance, but in the two years that I have had the 
position of chairman of the advisory committee, I have cor- 
responded with and met a great many packers and a great 
many of them have expressed doubt as to the stability of the 
company. It oceurs to me that if I was to appear in every 
man’s office tomorrow morning and say to him, ‘‘T can sell you 
No. 3 eans at $7 a thousand,’’ that he would probably think I 
was crazy. but an occasional man would say, ‘‘Are those 
good cans?’’ TI would say, ‘‘Yes, they are guaranteed, just 
the same as all other cans; they are just as good.’’ Once in 
a while I might find a man who would believe that, and he 
would buy the cans at $7 a thousand. Most of them would 
say, ‘Well, I will wait until next year, and let my neigh- 
bors try out those $7 cans, and if they don’t leak, why, maybe 
I will buy some next year,’’ and at the approach of the second 
year there were a few more men that came along and they 
bought the $7 cans, and they found that they didn’t leak; at 
the beginning of the third year there were more men that 
were willing to buy $7 cans instead of $16 cans, and that 1s 
about the history of canners’ insurance. It began, as I remem- 
ber it, in December, 1907, when a few men got together and 
said that instead of paying our money to the regular insur- 
ance companies who are in business for profit, we will do our 
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own insurance. We can do it at less éxpense than they can, 
and whatever the profits are we will keep them in the treasury 
until the end of the year and then we will divide up. In look- 
ing into the fire insurance business, taking the best authority 
we could find, we discovered that the old line companies, say, 
for the preceding five years, had paid out for fire losses about 
31 per cent of the amount of money received as premiums. In oth- 
er words, out of each $190 they received they paid out $31 for 
fire They paid to their agents at the home office, 
for the expense of maintaining the home office, the travelers 
and their local agents, enough additional so that it cost for 
securing and handling the business, say, 40 per cent. Adding 
that to $31, it means $71 out of each $100, leaving $29 as 
profit for the insurance companies who are handling insurance 
as a business for profit. We discovered that we could secure 
the services of a very competent man who would pay the office 
rent, pay the bookkeepers and stenographers, the stationery 
and stamp bills and the traveling bills and everything else for 
49) out of each $100 received; we arranged with that man, 
Mr. Lansing B. Warner, to take over the management of this 
insurance business for which he was to get out of each $100 
paid in, $20, paying all the expenses connected with the man- 
agement of the company out of the 20 per cent. The only 


losses. 





Ind. 


FRANK VAN CAMP, Indianapolis, 


other expense that has been connected with it for the last few 
years is the payment to the advisory committee the amcunt of 
their actual expenses in connection with meetings. They get 
nothing out of it, I want to impress that upon your minds, 
because what I say as to the canners’ insurance is not a cent 
in my pocket. I am getting my rebate now. If you come in 
you will get yours; if you stay out I shall still be getting mine. 

Now, in the first year, 1908, after collecting premiums from 
the men who thought it was a good thing, paying exactly the 
same rate as they pay other insurance companies, at the end 
of the year we found that we had quite a little money left in 
the treasury; had some fires, a less number than the old line 
companies had, because we eliminate the moral hazard, and 
when Mr. Warner gets an application he writes all around and 
says: How about it? Is he all right? Somebody says no, 
and that man doesn’t get any insurance. 

At the end of the first year, when we were young, and when 
a few people found that our ‘‘cans didn’t leak,’’ we returned 
at the end of the year to our subscribers in cash the sum of 
$12,491.99. We kept in the treasury as a surplus reserve fund, 
which still belongs to these same men (if they quit they can 
get it), the sum of $3,090. In other words, our profits that 
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year were 80 per cent of the amount of money we took in; 
any man that paid out $100 for insurance policies got back in 
cash, or credited to his account, so that he can get it any time 
when he wants to withdraw, ¢80 out of every $100 he put in. 

When we went to Chicago to attend our meeting and looked 
over the cash balance, we sent out checks for rebates to our 
subscribers, amounting to $43,154.05, and we placed to their 
credit some twelve thousand and odd dollars, so that the end 
of two years we have given back to our members in actual cash 
$55,646.03, and we have placed to their credit on the books 
(the credit being apportioned to each individual so that he can 
get it) the sum of $13,514, making a total that we have sent 
our subscribers in two years of $69,160.62, money that we 
actually earned in two years. : 

After we had been in business a few days the total insurance 
we had written was $214,000 on fifty-one plants. January 1, 
1909, we had in force a little over two millions of dollars’ 
insurance on one hundred and fifty-three plants. January just 
past we had six and a half millions insurance in force on three 
hundred and thirteen plants; last week, the first day of this 
month, we had six and three-quarter millions of dollars’ insur- 
ance in force on three hundred and twenty-nine plants. On the 
31st day of January we had in bank, drawing 3 per cent inter- 
est, $81,084.64; we had premiums in course of collection for 
policies written in December and January, some $12,258, mak- 
ing our total assets after all these dividends had been de- 
clared, and the money paid back the first of January, the re- 
spectable sum of $93,343.45, and we don’t owe any man a 
dollar. 

If you want to keep on buying insurance from the old line 
companies and paying $100 for it, go right along and do it. If 
you want to pay us $100 and get back anywhere from $50 to 
#80 out of the ¢100 you pay in, we will be glad to have you 
come in. I thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT CRARY: A year ago at the convention in Louis- 
ville I made what was considered a rash statement, and that 
was that if a subscriber at that time at Canners’ Exchange 
would keep count of his savings for the year on insurance, 
they might have money enough to attend the next annual con- 
vention, but it has proven more than true. The rate of earn- 
ings of a subscriber in the Canners’ Exchange for the last 
year has been remarkably good and it is something that cer- 
tainly deserves the attention of all those who are still carrying 
their insurance under the old line method. I think Mr. Van 
Camp made the point clear, that up to this time the only 
remuneration has been in the form of the payment of railroad 
fares and hotel bills for these gentlemen attending meetings 
of the advisory committee; if anything more has been paid the 
other members of the committee I do not know it, but in my 
own case I want you to know that I have not received any 
per diem. 

Those of you who have noticed your programs will note that 
the next thing on the list is the award of prizes by the Canning 
Machinery and Supplies Association for the best four essays 
on ‘‘ How to Increase the Consumption of Canned Goods. ’’ 

I notice it does not make much difference how often or with 
what degree of snap we shoof off at a tangent, we finally come 
back into the circle of how to increase the consumption of 
canned goods, and it is such a forcible subject and so needful 
to us that I think we all weleome the opportunity to come back 
and talk about it, with the hope that some time we will have 
it solved. It devolves upon Mr. Haserot, chairman of the 
Publicity Committee, to give us the results of this competitive 
work. 

MR. HASEROT REPORTS THE PRIZE-WINNING ESSAYS. 


Mr. Haseror: Mr. President and Gentlemen: When it was 
first suggested by Mr. Cobb, president of the Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association, that prizes be offered for the 
best four essays upon this subject, I happened to be in the 
room, and' Mr. Cobb, in his very courteous, comfortable way, 
suggested that the Board of Publicity might pass upon the 
essays. At the moment it did not occur to me, as chairman, 
that that might entail almost as much work and exactly as 
much thought as acting as a judge at a baby show. The 
intense interest that has been displayed in the last year in 
connection with this most important subject, is evidenced very 
clearly by the number of essays that have been presented. 
These essays represent the views of the country, from the 
North, from the West, from the East, from canners, from men 
in the allied trades, from editors and from almost every source 
that one could imagine, until they reached, up to the last day 
on which they were received, a total of eighty-seven, running 
anywhere from one manuscript page to ten. To me, as chair- 
man of the committee having the matter in charge, they drifted 
in by the bushel, and I want to assure you that the attempt 
to arrive at a decision has been one of the most difficult prob- 





lems that I have ever had to solve. Every paper of the eighty- 
seven contains something that is good. Every paper of the 
eighty-seven had to be read and studied. After they had all 
been received and the date of January 5 came around, I con- 
cluded that the time that intervened between that date and 
today was sufficient in which to do the work, so I gathered 
them all up in a bundle one evening and took them home. I 
unrolled the bundle and began to read, and I assure you that 
they were so interesting that it was two o’clock in the morning 
before I had even scanned them. Knowing how thoroughly the 
interests of the canners today are embodied in the question, 
‘*How Best to Increase the Consumption,’’ ete., to the best 
of my ability I gave these essays every minute that I thought 
that each one deserved, and those of you who are here whose 
essays may not have been selected are entitled to the thanks of 
the entire canning community for the effect each individual made 


to present facts that will help us all. . We cannot all draw 
prizes alike in life, but if our efforts trend in the proper 
direction, some prize each one of us is sure to draw. The 


difficulty that the average person will find, as I found, in 
determining what might be the best essay, was such that I 
found it necessary in order to simmer the essays down to four 
to determine upon what is just as necessary in the canning 
world today as it was set out in these papers, viz., standard- 
ization. There are certain things which must be done first in 
order to bring about this increased consuumption; for that 
reason I established in my own mind a basis for selecting of 
essays. I put it that way because, while one man or one set 
of men might select a certain one, another set a different one, 
the fact remains that above all things the standard of excel 
lence and purity must be the dominating factor. With those 
two things clearly in mind, I found that I was able to sift out 
and sift down and still further down until I reached six, none 
of which I thought could justly be eliminated. 

I might further say that in the competition, in order to 
make it entirely just and fair, there were no names attached to 
the essays, and they were submitted to the secretary of the 
National Canners’ Association and by him they were num- 
bered and they were forwarded as rapidly as they came in by 
the mail, and the essay that seems to be most practical, while 
not so elaborate, is the one written by number 83. Mr. Cobb, 
who is number 83? 

Mr. Cons: I will have to look, Mr. Haserot, to 
number 83 is—Edward V. Stockham. (Applause.) 

Mr. Haserot: Is Mr. Stockham here? 

A Voice: Here he is. 

Mr. Haserotr: TI would like to have him read it. 

Mr. StocKHAM: I have a very bad cold and will ask you 
to read it, sir. 


find who 
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ESSAY ON “HOW TO INCREASE THE CONSUMPTION oF 
CANNED GOODS,” WINNER OF THE FIRST PRIZE, 
BY E. V. STOCKHAM. 

If the canners of this country cannot double the consumption 
of canned goods it’s their own fault. Never in the history of the 
industry has the prospect been so bright. 

The constant attacks upon the industry have at last brought the 
packers to bay. Organization has been effected—a plan of defense 
adopted. 

Canned foods have grown in popular favor heretofore by the 
force of their intrinsic worth. They have never been advertise@d— 
people eat them and want more—due to their merits alone. 

The pure food agitation has so beclouded the public mind that 
people are now afraid to eat them. Consumption is falling off— 
why—through fear of poison in canned foods. 

There is only two things necessary to bring on a heavy con- 
sumption of canned food. First, pack good, clean food. Second, let 
it be known. 

Do you know that canned foods are the safest and cheapest 
foods served to humanity? Did it ever occur to you that when 
you eat raw celery or lettuce, etc., you may be eating the germs 
of typhoid fever or taking into your system the eggs of tape worms? 
Don’t you know that the food prepared for instant use and packed 
in cans is clean and safe—no danger of infection by germ life? 

I have been packing vegetables in cans for sixteen years. I am 
a fairly close observer and I believe I can truthfully say that there 
is not one person in a hundred who knows how canned goods are 
packed. In other words there are about 90,000,000 people in this 
country to whom this subject is a blank. 

I will go further and say that about every other one of the 
reading and thinking class have a lurking suspicion that there 
is poison of some sort in canned goods. Try it some day—ask 
some of your acquaintances if they know how canned goods are 
packed. You will see that they do not. 

Now so much for the general public and I may say 99% of all 
the public. 

As to canned goods (our products) we know they are generally 
clean and attractive and cheap and always pure and wholesome. 
To accomplish our purpose we must bring these facts to the 
knowledge of the public, and this can be accomplished by pub- 
licity and plenty of it. 

In order to bring the subject to practical 
operate as follows: 

Thorough and Complete Organization. 

Nothing can be done without this—this is obvious—by organiza- 
tion we can secure the name, address, reputation, history, etc., 
of every packer. We can keep in touch with each other and the 
work that the organization is doing. Through this we also raise 
funds to conduct the campaign. 


Membership. 
United States of good reputation or bad 
should be enrolled as a member. The good ones will take care of 
themselves and help the work along. With the indifferent and 
bad ones—let us all get down and pray, so that light may enter 


issue we must co- 


Every packer in the 


their benighted souls. Let us work earnestly and continuously 
with them until they become good. If they refuse to pay their 
dues—no matter—don’t let them go. Next year some will pay. 
They will eventually all come within the fold. 


Government Inspection. 

We will not get it for years to come, maybe—but let us 
demand it. Pass resolutions at the Convention demanding it. 
Then publish the resolutions by wire to the Associated Press. To 
show willingness for Government Inspection is a great card in the 
minds of the public. Government Inspection of canneries in itself 
will be of the greatest good to us aside from all advertising ends. 
It will help us to be clean and wholesome—to pack better goods 
and last but not least, it will put the fake packers out of business 
and rid us of an undesirable and unclean bedfellow. 

The unclean packer hurts in two ways—by packing slop and 
leaving part on the outside of the package and also by leaving 
plenty of it in the cannery itself and in its immediate vicinity. 
The injury that this exhibition does us is enormous and never 
ending. 

Medical Profession. 


The average physician knows nothing as to how we pack our 
products. Why should he unless he takes this subject up and 
studies it, which, by the way, is one of his duties long neglected. 
Now it is our duty to teach him, and as the average doctor is a 
sensible and intelligent man, he will become our friend at once. 
Let us at once get in touch with the Medical Journals and give 
them something to print. There are 200,000 physicians who are 
members of the American Medical Association. Effort should be 
made to saturate everyone of these doctors with our literature on 
the purity and wholesomeness of canned food. By this means we 
put a stop to the perpetual and annoying “ptomaine diagnosis 
that unthinking physicians let creep into the daily papers. All 
of the foregoing naturally leads us up to our one great weapon— 
publicity. 

Our efforts in this line have been well done. Best of all the 
canners themselves are beginning to see the light. One _ cannot 
realize the popular prejudice that obtains against canned goods 
until investigation is carefully made. Try this experiment: Some 
day ask a person, preferably a city dweller, if he knows how 
canned goods are put up. Then tel! him. ‘Tell him that we boil 
can and contents in the same pot, etc. Complete sterilization, ne 
typhhoid germs, no nothing, but pure and germless food. You will 
see that his eyes will open and you will have one convert for 
life to the cause—but you will also begin to see for yourself that 
99 percent of the public know nothing on the subject. 

We should arrange that at each annual convention and when- 
ever possible at other times that a paper endorsing purity i 
canned goods be read by some prominent person, or discussion set 
afoot. Copy of this should be prepared beforehand and given to 
the Associated Press so that the public may have it all in the 
paper by breakfast next morning. 

The gentlemen who are conducting the Publicity Campaign. for 
your good and for mine, know their business. They are doing 
good work—what they need is funds to carry it on. The packers 
will contribute the necessary money, kindly aided by the allied 
interests—once they see the necessity of it. It is respectfully 
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suggested to our committee that they fix the assessment on each 
packer based on some equitable plan—then politely but firmly 
demand it. Jt must become an item in our list of fixed charges. 
There is only one more suggestion to make under this caption of 
publicity and one which is eminently practicable—let the city 
editor of every daily paper in the United States be seen by letter 
and in person and thus through candor and fairness secure his 
cobperation. 

Mr. Haseror: Mr. Cobb, number 38. 

Mr. Copp: Number 38 is by Adolph Goldmark, of New 
York City. 

Mr. Haserot: Is Mr. Goldmark in the audience? Does any 
one know if Mr. Goldmark is here? I will not read these essays 
in detail, but the salient points in Mr. Goldmark’s essay I will 
read in order that you may appreciate the outlook upon the 
part of a gentleman who is not a canner. 

SECRETARY GORRELL: Yes, he is a canner with the Northern 
Maine Canning Company. 

Mr. HaserotT: Well, Mr. 
Northern Maine Company. 

Whereupon Mr. Haserot 
follows: 


Goldmark is a member of the 


read Mr. Goldmark’s essay as 


WINNER OF THE SECOND PRIZE, BY MR. ADOLPH 
GOLDMARK. 


From very small beginnings about sixty years ago, the canned 
goods industry of the United States has grown to enormous 
proportions. 


Such progress has been made in the cultivation and preservation 
of fruits and vegetables, that the producing capacity of the canned 
goods industry is constantly ahead of the consuming capacity of 
the Nation, and therefore the question arises: “Jf the ratio of 
natural normal increase in the demand remains smaller than the 
ratio of production, what can be done to harmonize these figures, 
and to solve the problem.” 

Not very long ago, one of the acknowledged obstacles in the way 
of popularizing canned goods, was the practice of many packers 
of misrepresenting or misbranding their product; but the Pure 
Food Law of June 30th, 1906, and its rigorous application by the 
Department of Agriculture, have worked a very salutary change, 
so that the consumer can be reasonably sure that the contents of 
a can is what the label describes it to be. This protection of the 
quality was the first and most important stage in the solution of the 
problem ; but, although the Pure Food Law has improved the moral 
tone of the packing industry, there is still ample room for im- 
provement. One of the fundamental laws for increasing the 
consumption, may be stated as follows: 


Packers of All Canned Goods Should Subordinate Quantity to 
Quality, and Strive Incessantly for Raising the Standard 
of Their Various Products to the Very 
Highest Excellence. 


What is next needed to increase the consumption of canned 
goods in the United States, is a vigorous, intelligent, far-reaching, 
far-seeing and persistent campaign of education and protection. 
This campaign must include on the one hand, the imparting of 
full and reliable information to the people as to the great use- 
fulness of canned goods, their economy, purity and healthfulness, 
so as to stimulate a larger use of canned goods; and, on the other 
hand, a constant watchfulness of all factors which govern the 
welfare of the business, and constant efforts to dispel prejudices 
based upon alleged harmful results from eating canned goods. 

In order to carry on this campaign of education and protection, 
the following plan is submitted: 

Let the Canning Machinery and 
National Canners’ Association, and the National Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, appoint delegates to a Joint Conference, with the object 
of organizing under an appropriate title, a new National Organiza- 


Supplies Association, The 


tion, for the purpose of increasing the consumption of canned 
goods. For the purpose of this Essay, we assume the name 
chosen to be “American Canned Goods League.” 

Il. The membership of this new American Canned Goods 


League can be recruited from all interests who will be benefited 
by increasing consumption of canned goods, such as: 

Farmers, who grow fruits and vegetables. 

*ackers of Canned Goods. 

Manufacturers of Machinery and Supplies. 

Canned Goods Brokers. 

Label Printers. 

Box Makers. 

Wholesale Grocers. 

Retail Grocers. 

lransportation Companies, etc. 

III. Let the new League, which will of course have the usual 
executive officers and Board of Directors to administer its affairs, 
appoint necessary committees to take charge of the several de- 
partments into which the work must be subdivided, such as a 

Committee on Finance. 

Committee on Education and Publicity. with Sub-Committees on 
Press, Monthly Jouranl, Literature and Circulars, Advertising. 

Committee on Statistics. 

Committee on Legal Affairs. 

Committee on Accounts. 

Committee on Foreign Business, etc. 

_ IV. Let the National Committee organize Auxiliary Committees 
in every State of the Union, composed of members of Allied 
Interests. 

_V. Issue invitations to all persons, firms and corporations out- 
side of packers, who will be benefited by this work, to become 
members, at a general membership fee of from $5.00 to $25.00 
per annum, according to the degree of benefit to be derived by 
such members. 

VI. The Finance Committee must devise a plan for regular 
contributions by packers and machinery supply men. A fund of 
not less than $100,000, preferably $250,000, should be collected 
to carry on this work in its fullest scope and most through 
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manner. If every packer of Fish, Fruits, Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, 
Beans, and other vegetables, contributes one-half cent per case, 
it would create a fund of at least $150,000; with regular dues 
from wholesale grocers, retail grocers, farmers, and other interests, 
it should not be difficult to bring this fund to at least $200,000. 
VII. The work to be done by the League, and to be sub- 
divided into the proper committees, is outlined herewith: 


Obtain a collective certificate from some of the best known 
physicians, chemists, hygienic institutions, and Pure Food Com- 
missioners, that American canned food products are in general 


wholesale and pure, and the best possible substitute for the same 
class of fresh foods, and that they are not in any way injurious 
to health. 

2. Have a copy of this certificate displayed in every store in 
the United States handling canned goods. 


3. Engage experts to lecture in every large city, also in 
country circuits, in free lecture courses, Cooking Schools, Girls’ 


High Schools, Colleges, Public Schools, Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, also independently under the auspices of Health 
Boards, Boards of Trade, etc., to acquaint the people with the 
great economic value of foods so preserved and available for use 
during the entire year and far from places of production. Combine 
with these lectures, interesting stereopticon views or moving 
pictures of the process of picking fruit and vegetables, show the 
interior of canning establishments, so as to convince people that 


products of the field and orchard are scientifically and quickly 
preserved in clean, sanitary establishments. 
4. Arrange excursions to canning establishments under the 


leadership of prominent lecturers or guides, for the same purpose. 

5. Arrange with Moving Picture Shows everywhere to furnish 
them films of canning processes free of charge. 

6. Let the League issue a Journal of its own, free to members, 
to defend the Associated Canned Goods interests, giving interesting 
and valuable information and advice to grocers and general stores, 
and for the purpose of continually advocating their support of the 
canned goods business. 

7. Engage the coéperation of newspapers, furnishing them with 
reports of work done by the League, also interesting articles about 
the wonderful progress and magnitude of the Canned Goods In- 
dustry, the capital and labor employed, descriptions of processes, 
ete. Try to get editorial notices of such articles commenting upon 
the valuable work done by the League, and endorsing its claim to 
popular support. If absolutely necessary, pay for the insertion of 





such articles in leading magazines, and get other smaller papers 
all through the country to reprint them. Enlist also the co- 


operation of all Trade papers of the Allied Interests. 

8. Print a booklet giving valuable and interesting information 
about canned goods, their great advantages, healthfulness and 
purity, also recipes for the preparation of the principal vegetables, 


and combination of fruits, ete., and advertise occasionally that 
such booklet can be obtained free. 

9. Let Representatives of the League visit Conventions of 
Wholesale Grocers and meetings of Retail Grocers’ Associations 


in every larger city, to arouse their interest, to impress them with 
the dignity and importance of the American Canned Goods League, 
its great work in the interest of the dealer for the increase of 
his business, and thereby justify the demand for his contribution 
and hearty codéperation. 

10. Let the packers of canned goods adopt a general seal or 
monogram, and print it on all labels, cans, and boxes of canned 
goods wherever possible, to show their membership of the Ameri- 
ean Canned Goods League. 

11. In the Department of Statistics, gather all information of 
interest and value to the League, particularly the figures of the 
annual output of every kind of fruit. fish and vegetable in every 
part of the Union, the quantities shipped to every State, and if 
possible also the quantities of each sold by wholesale grocers to 
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every State and Territory of the Union. On the basis of such 
statistical figures, correctly tabulated, it will be possible to draw 
important conclusions about production, distribution, and consump- 
tion, and then to effectually concentrate the work upon territory 
where it is mostly needed to increase the consumption of canned 
goods. 

12. Let the Foreign Committee correspond with United States 
Consuls in all foreign countries, for the purpose of obtaining their 
advice as to what kind of American Canned Goods could be intro- 
duced, and what obstacles, if any, have to be overcome. 

13. The Law Committee is to watch legislation in all States, 
and report any proposed harmful law, investigate immediately 
any report of injury done to anybody by eating any kind of canned 
food, thoroughly investigate circumstances, and if found due to 
carelessness of the victim or his family, be prepared to publish 
the facts, if desirable. 

14. Engage the coéperation of a first-class Advertising Agency, 
whose experience will be very useful to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Publicity on many points. 


VIII. Although the League must abstain from taking any 
interest in any particular packer or brand, it can establish a 
Bureau of Information, where Foreign Houses can learn of 


packers anywhere in the United States producing certain kinds 
of canned goods, and where the American packers can learn the 
names of houses in foreign countries interested in American 
Canned Food Products. 
X. In order to facilitate the use of canned goods, it is 
desirable to adopt some key-opening system for fruit and vegetable 
cans. This is particularly desirable for Foreign markets. 
Conclusion. Considering the constant and rapid growth of the 
population, the general prosperity of the Nation, the purity, whole- 
someness and practical shape for household use of all canned 
goods, it is not exaggerated to assume that the consumption could 
be increased from 50 to 100 percent if the methods outlined above 
are employed. From figures furnished by the Secretary of the 
National Canners’ Association, the pack of tomatoes, corn and peas 
in the United States for the years 1908 and 1909, is as follows: 








_ Serer eerrerer errs. 11,479,000 6,779,000 5,577,000 
EE aueeneWectavenes oeeseted 10,984,000 5,787,000 5,028,000 
| CP err eT T eT. 22,463,000 12,566,000 10,605,000 
Average per year............ 11,231,500 6,283,000 5,302,500 


The largest pack of corn was in 1905, when it reached 13,419,000 
cases. The largest pack of tomatoes was in 1907, when it reached 
13,000,000 cases. Assuming that of the 18,000,000 families in the 
United States, each family during 36 weeks of the year, excluding 
the summer months, would use annually an average of 36 cans of 
tomatoes, 24 cans of corn, and 24 cans of peas, this would give 
an annual consumption of 27,000,000 cases of tomatoes, 18,000,000 
eases of corn, and 18,000,000 cases of peas. Such consumption 
would be far in excess of the heaviest production of any one 
year heretofore, and would be increased by great quantities used 
by hotels and restaurants, and by export to foreign countries. 
If all the allied interests will unite in an honest effort to increase 
the consumption of canned goods, if the packers will strive to 
pack the best possible quality, if the above outlined campaign of 
education and protection is organized and carried on wisely, and 
if ample funds are provided to carry out its plans, there will be 
no carry over of unsold goods or raw material, and no disastrous 
declines in years of good crops, but, on the contrary, it will 
cause a steady, healthful consumption, constantly increasing, and 
an opportunity for the packers and distributers to earn such 
reasonable margins of profit as they are entitled to by reason of 
the great amount of work and capital employed, and risk incurred 
in the canned goods business. 

Mr. Haserot: ‘The next number is 63. 

Mr. Cops: Number 63, I find, is Lydia C. 

Mr. HAseror: Is Mrs. or Miss Billingslea here? 


the audience? 


Billingslea. 
Is she in 


WINNER OF THE THIRD PRIZE, BY LYDIA C. 
BILLINGSLEA. 


To increase the consumption of canned goods there must be 
cobperation on the part of packer, jobber and grocer, and fair 
and honest representation on their part to the consumer. 

The use and consumption of canned goods can be substantially 
and permanently increased by the following: 

Raise the standard of goods. This can be done by filling the 
cans with perfect and ripe fruit and vegetables—not cans slack 
filled with water packed and sloppy goods. To encourage careful- 
ness in packing, it might be advisable in. many cases for the 
packer to offer his superintendent a cash prize at the close of the 
packing season for excellent work. Make this cash prize large 
enough to be attractive. 

Discontinue as far as 
obliged to use same, let 
by the label. I would 
buyer's 


possible the use of buyers label. If 
the packer put up goods as represented 
also recommend that both packer’s and 
Packed 


efforts to purchase canned goods at the lowest possible price 
thereby sacrificing quality—rather than pay a fair price and thus 
get a superior article and which would yield a fair profit to the 
packer, and in the long run uplift the canned goods business 
as a whole. 

Advertise. Advertise persistently and vigorously, setting forth 
im glowing terms the merits of canned goods, some of which are 
as follows: 

Wholesome. Canned goods are pure and wholesome, more so 
than the fresh vegetables which are sometimes exposed for days 
to organisms that pollute everything with which they come in 
contact. Many false reports attributable to lack of knowledge of 
canned goods have been given wide circulation by the newspapers 
throughout the country. I think it is not the intention of the 
newspapers to injure the packers, but in their thirst for news, 
they very frequently publish sensational items without giving 


the slightest investigation as to the correctness of the information. 

It is absurd to report cases of ptomaine poisoning from eating 
canned goods, as it is an established fact that ptomaine poisoning 
is caused by a germ, and if goods are properly packed (which re- 
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quires exposure to 212 degrees heat for a longer or shorter time 
after the can is hermetically sealed) the germ cannot live in the 
contents of the can. If it is ever found in canned goods, such 
goods must have been exposed to the air. The process through 


which canned goods pass prevents the existence of any living 
microbe in the can. 
The above knowledge should be passed consecutively by the 


packer to the jobber, to the grocer, and finally to the housewife 
and consumer. 

Economical, Take for instance a can of No. 3 standard tomatoes 
which can be bought at retail most any time at ten cents. The 
housewife could not go into the market during the season when 
tomatoes are sold on the stalls and purchase the same quantity 
of tomatoes for as little money. 

Labor savers. The “label saving quality” is a mighty factor 
to be used in advertising canned goods, for they do save time 
and labor greatly. For imstance, when a housewife buys a can 
of tomatoes or peas, the vegetable is all ready to be heated and 
served. On the ether hand, vegetables bought in the market must 
be thoroughly washed and cleaned and prepared for cooking. 

Convenient at all seasons. Canned goods are superior as a 
convenience at all seasons of the year. When the larder is stocked 
with canned fruits and vegetables, the housewife is ready for all 
contingencies in the culinary department. 

Possess equal flavor. The great majority of fruits and vegetables, 
after being canned, retain their original flavor, and in some cases 
canned goods really have a more delicious flavor than the fresh 
vegetables prepared by the average cook of the present day. 

Properly advertise ali the above facts, and it will stimulate the 
use of canned goods. 

The more the public knoiws about canned goods, the better for 
the packer who desires to do a correct and honest business. To 
this end, advertising through all mediums should be_ unceasingly 
continued, so that canned goods and their merits shall be con- 
stantly before the masses. 

When advertising, do so in the papers which reach the house- 
wife, as, for example: 

The Ladies’ Home Journal. 

The Ladies’ World. 

The Woman’s Home Companion. 

The Delineator, etc. 

It is also highly important that attractive advertisements, 
importuning the universal and unlimited use of canned goods, 
should appear in cook books and street cars, as well as on sign 
boards on public thoroughfares. Advertising in rhyme is usually 
effective. 

Honest labeling or branding of goods. If goods are not primes 
or standards, they should be plainly marked “Seconds,” or accord- 
ing to their particular grade. They, however, should be seconds 
as to quality—not quantity. The cans should under no circum- 
stances be slack filled. Misbranded and slack filled goods cause 
untold injury to the packing industry. For instance a consumer 
purchases a can of goods, which she finds to be misrepresented 
by the label or not full. She will not only discontinue using that 
brand herself, but will influence all her family and friends against 
using that particular brand or article, and possibly canned goods 
in general, thereby making an endless chain of people who will 
condemn that particular brand of canned goods and possibly all 
brands. This does the packing industry great harm. 

State laws governing the legal inspection of canning factories 
would be a great factor in increasing public confidence in canned 
goods, and thereby increase consumption. Such inspection would 
look into the sanitary arrangements of the packing house, the 
physical condition of its employees, as to whether any infectious 
disease existed among them, the character of goods being handled 
and put into cans, ete. If the public can depend upon such in- 
spection being made, same will tend to restore confidence in 
canned goods. 

Fairness on the part of the retailer to customer. Let the grocer 
give his customer a square deal, selling only the goods which he 
can conscientiously recommend. In other words, let perfect candor 
and good faith exist between him and his customer. This will 
become a necessity, when proper branding becomes universal. 

Uninformed help. Without a doubt, if properly advertised, 
uninformed help in packing houses, with most favorable sanitary 
conditions, will do much in creating a demand for the products 
of the house making this a feature. 

Introduce as generally as possible canned goods of this country 
into foreign markets, being careful that such goods are advertised 
and distributed by a dependable representative and one who has 
the extension of American canned goods at heart. 

Defend all unjust attacks by the United States Government and 
State Officials, by publishing the packer’s side of the case in the 
daily press, as well as in magazines and periodicals which will 
reach the housewife and consumer, being careful that the packer's 
side appears in the same papers that publish the original article. 

Adopt an emblem, official seal or trade mark. I would suggest 
that the National Canners’ Association adopt an emblem, official 
seal or trade mark, which designation shall appear upon all 
hermetically sealed goods put up by its members. Let each 
packer be assessed in proportion to the number of cases of goods 
packed, which assessment shall entitle him to use the above sug- 
gested emblem. Make it universally known, through the various 
means of advertising and circulation, that all goods bearing such 
a seal or emblem are warranted to be exactly as represented by the 
label, that is, if the label indicates that a can contains standard 
goods, assure the consumer that the can really contains goods of 
that grade. In other words, let the emblem of the National 
Canners’ Association be the means of shielding the consumer from 
unjust treatment. 

As a means of advertising goods stamped with the National 
Canners’ Association emblem, would suggest that each packer, 
who may be entitled to use the above mentioned emblem, have 
his letter heads, invoices, business cards, etc., so marked—thereby 
attracting the attention of his correspondents and customers. 
Another way would be for the National Canners’ Association to 
distribute advertising matter- to its various members, and then 
let each packer see that each and every case of goods he sends 
from his packing house contain such data, concerning the guaran- 
tee of the National Canners’ Association as to goods stamped 
with its emblem, which advertising matter the grocer may in turn 
hand to his customers. 

To avoid illegal use and misappropriation of the National 
Canners’ Association emblem, let an inspector or inspectors, at a 
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moderate salary, be appointed to visit the retail trade and un- 
ostentatiously inspect the hermetically sealed goods on the grocers’ 
shelves. If a packer be detected unlawfully using the above 
emblem, either as to not being a member and infringing, or a 
member and not sustaining by his goods the quality appearing 
on the label, let prompt and strenuous action be taken by the 
National Canners’ Association. In the case of a packer not sus- 
taining by his goods the quality designated on the label, would 
advise that he be deprived of further use of the emblem. 

The recent and now ewvisting agitation orer the high 
meats and the seeming injustice of the “Meat Trust,” should 
materially affect the sale and consumption of canned goods. 
Therefore, now is the time for the packers, and those interested 
in the canning industry, to take advantage of the situation and 
do all they can to influence the masses to use canned tomatoes, 
corn, baked beans, etc., to a very much greater extent, by this 
means not only increasing consumption, but possibly affecting the 
prices of canned goods as well. 


Mr. HAserot: The next 


price of 


number is 42. 


Mr. Cops: Number 42 is Via Rector, Dover, New Jersey. 
A Voice: What is the other one? 

Mr. Cops: The other was Maryland. 

Mr. Haserot: Is Via Rector here? If so, I would like to 


have the person come upon the stage. Is there anyone here 
who knows the person who writes under such a signature? If 
not, we will endeavor to locate the person. 

Whereupon Mr. Haserot read the essay as follows: 


WINNER OF THE FOURTH PRIZE, BY “VIA RECTOR.” 
Confidence is the bed rock or foundation for increased use. of 
canned foods. Style of container, beauty of label, are as nought 
if merit does not abide in the contents of the tin can. They 
should be notably of excellent or superior quality; not passabl) 
good because a gratified palate means more than a satisfied palate, 
as it advertises the article which adds to the pleasures of the 
table. 

Confidence being a plant of slow growth is only to 
uniformity of product. The increased use of canned 
only come about when every tin pleases the consumer. Confidence 
on the part of the producer is as essential as confidence in the 
consumer. Unless a packer has absolute faith in the excellence 
of his canned goods, he cannot establish a growing demand. He 
should never toy with quality, nor lower the standard of estab- 
lished brands no matter what may be the conditions governing the 
canning of food products. A brand noted for unvarying high 
quality may be discredited by some small defect, therefore better 
sell an output below standard under another label, than take the 
smallest chance of not pleasing the ultimate factor—the consumer 

One of the largest packers of canned apples under a_ brand 
which covered very high quality was tempted by a partner, to 
put the favorite label on apples little off in color, but otherwise 


be won by 
goods will 


acceptable. He instantly replied “No, never go below your estab- 
lished grade. We had better be out of the brand for the balance 
of the season, than run the risk you suggest.”” That is in line 


Louisville 
do more 


with the remark of another large packer made at the 
Convention, viz: “One can of poor canned tomatoes will 
harm than one dozen tins of good ones will do good.” 

A New York state packer noted that the grocer in 
town complained of the small business done in canned goods, the 
stock of which consisted of cheap brands. He asked permission 
to send stock of high grade goods, instructing the trader to push 


the nearest 


them afd explain their merits. The next year this fellow sold 
400 cases of high grade canned food, instead of a score or two. 
Here was increased consumption. Confidence gained in the in- 


tegrity of canned foods, to the lasting benefit of the distributor. 
Confidence cannot be won by Publicity of any sort unless the 
goods advertised are of gratifying quality—-words are of value, 
but valueless unless they are the absolute Truth. Hence false 
statement on a label is suicidal to increased consumption. 


Prejudice: against food prepared in the factory has always 
existed, but it is less today than ever and so because canners 
open their doors to the public, invite inspection of raw materials 


and show how they are handled and preserved. 
door is the Key to the Public Confidence. It 


The open factory 
n¢c_essitates the 


adoption of sanitary methods and perfect obedience to the law of 
Cleanliness. The old adage “seeing is believing.” is in full force 






today. It dispels doubt, kitls prejudice, establishes confidence, 
invites use and these work together to increase consumption. 
Objection—-may we add that only a mere fraction of consumers 
have an opportunity to visit any factory and that is true. But 
the factory can be brought to the consumer as it was done during 


the winter of 1909 at Grand Rapids, Mich., in the public lecture 
course at the Ryerson Library, and later before the Hotel 
Stewards’ Association in New York, by means of an illustrated 
lecture, in which processes were described and views shown of 


the interior of factories. These were shown in detail by pictures 
thrown on a screen. One series showed the factory on the farm: 
a second, one located in a village; the third one in a large city. 


All sorts of consumers listened and many came to the speaker and 
testified they had received a new idea of factory-made goods and 
that their unreasonable prejudice vanished light was let into 
their minds. 

Publicity in whatever form it 
to increase demand when the 


as 


may be sought becomes powerful 
factors outlined are in practice. 


The character of advertising should be such as to acquaint con- 
sumers with methods of cultivation, transportation of raw 
products, rapidity of their handling; the automatic character of 
the machinery used; the skilled helpers; the packer’s guarantee 
of quality. 

Increased consumption or enlarged Confidence will be gained 
through legal inspection of materials and factories. No better 


proofs of this can be presented than is found in the wonderful 
enameled kitchen in the Chicago stock yards, the largest in the 
world, where rigid attention is given to sanitary methods, even 
to inspection of the garbs and habits of the workers. 

A growing consumption will result from proving to consumers 
the economy of preserved foods, not only as relates to comparative 
cost between fresh and canned foods of the same sort, but in 


saving all the time, labor, worry of the housekeeper and impressing 
upon her the value of variety in diet, which canned goods afford 
at very i 


low cost and available for table use at will, in a few 
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- today they 






added 


might 


minutes time. Incidental to the above t an irre- 
proachable container. Tin cans cannot perfectly preserve food 
unless they are strong and so thoroughly coated with pure tin 
as to make them safe from chemical or electrical action induced 
by acids in the feod. There is no question that the use of sani- 
tary tins and cans enameled on the inside have led to a larger 
use of canned fruits which in the ordinary tin can lost color 


and flavor, for the reason stated. 

Just a century has rolled away since Appert. the father of the 
canning industry, furnished France and its navy with fresh vege- 
tables preservea tor months in hermetically sealed containers, 
processed in an open water bath and which when used were be- 
lieved to be fresh vegetables, so well had Appert succeeded in 
preserving flavor, cclor and texture. Since then the consumption 
of hermetically sealed foods has increased, gradually at first, but 
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remarkably fast with the beginning of the Civil war period until 
are universally used in the stock of every purveyor of 
food, their usefulness and good quality demonstrated under every 
possible condition, in every zone on the earth. They have become 
staple articles of food and the miracle is that a billion tins are 


used annually without one single case of death being proven as 
being due to the use of canned goods, unless they were spoiled 
at the time used or after undue exposure to the air. No such 


record can be made of resh foods as ordinarily sold in city markets 


and therefore the increased use of canned goods cannot be re- 

strained so long as the canners maintain and increase public 

confidence in their merits. : r 5 
Mr. Haseror: I deem it advisable to give special mention 


to number 54. 

Mr. Cops: C. L. Overman, New York City. 

Mr. Haseror: It is somewhat technical, but well worth spe- 
cial mention, in view of the fact that it states very clearly 
that every can should bear the packer’s name and trademark 
in addition to such additional name that the jobbing and 
retail trades may insist upon. 


ESSAY BY C.L. OVERMAN’ RECEIVES SPECIAL MENTION. 


Let us try for a moment to forget all about the trade and its 
complex conditions; let us leave out, for the present, ali con- 
siderations of production and marketing and try to look at the 
canned goods question as the consumer looks at it. ; 

Prejudice against canned goods can be traced to the following 
sources : 

(1) The widespread impression that canners use chemicals 
for preserving and coloring their products. 

(2) Newspaper stories of acute illness attributed to the use 
of canned goods. ! 

(3) The prejudice of the housewife against a factory product 
as less cleanly than food produced in the domestic kitchen. 

(4) The presence in the market of low grade canned goods 
of poor appearance and no flavor, and the lack of discrimination 
on the part of the housewife between different grades of goods. 

(5) The sentimental value which attaches to freshly picked 
products from the garden. , 

Now the way to increase the consumption of canned goods is to 
make people want to eat them. A product may be forced under 
commercial pressure through every channel known to the trade, 
but if the consumer does not want the goods, they simply remain 
to clog the channels, or find their outlet at a heavy ioss. 

Increasing the consumption of canned goods is really the prob- 
lem of increasing the appetite for them; the problem of removing 
the five prejudices set down above. Let us take them one by one. 

(1) There is no question but that the presence of chemicals 
in food arouses the sensation of disgust, mild or violent, in the 
mind of the consumer. There is no use arguing with this sensa- 
tion. It is primitive, obstinate and unreasonable to the last 
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Nothing will overcome it but extreme hunger. It will not 
You can prove to a man by every 
authority in the country that a preservative cannot hurt him or 
impair the quality of his food, but he will pass the dish by and 
help himself from one which he believes to contain no pre- 
servative. 


degree. oe - 
yield to scientific information. 


Illogical ? Certainly. Much of the fastidiousness of civilized 
life is entirely illogical. A thousand things are tolerated in the 


kitchen which are not permitted in the dining room. What would 


happen to the cook who tasted a dish in the presence of the 
people who were to eat it? 

Wisely or not, the public has protected itself by law against 
the use of preservatives in food. Far-sighted canners will lose 


no time in letting consumers know that they abide by this decision. 
As long as the canning industry is under suspicion of obeying 
popular opinion in this respect, grudgingly or with evasion, there 
will remain a prejudice, reasonable or unreasonable, but unmis- 
takably a bar against the increase in consumption which we desire 


so greatly. 








(2) Newspaper stories of illness produced by canned goods 
have become a sort of bad habit with the press. The situation 
is hard to deal with, because the accusation is always so vague 
that usually no one can take action. The item reads “The proba- 
ble cause can be traced to a can of peas, (or soup, or salmon) 


served the preceding day."’ Sometimes even the article is not speci- 
fied. As there are few families in which something canned has 
not been served within a few days this diagnosis is of practically 
universal application. As any canner knows, it is almost always 
without foundation and is made to account for cases of acute in- 
digestion, ptomaine poisoning from so-called “fresh’ meats or 
fish or a dozen other causes. 

A way to stop this suggests 
law provides redress inst every wrong. The various organiza- 
tions interested in canning could easily set apart a fund with 
which to prosecute irresponsible news reports of this sort. Make 
the newspaper which publishes such a report produce and publish 
its evidence that canned goods caused the trouble. 





itself. The theory is that the 





see the practical reader smile at this suggestion. I smiled 
as I wrote it. How much easier and simpler for the various 
large canners and associations which are now spending money in 
advertising, to let newspapers know that unfounded news items 
of this sort endanger their share of the advertising. Prominent 
retailers whose canned goods trade is noticeably affected for a 


glad to drop 





little while after such a report has appeared will be 
similar gentle hints to their local advertising mediums. This is 
not a suggestion to “gag the pres simply a protest against 
letting irresponsible news gatherers attribute every case of acute 
digestive treuble to the use of canned goods, when genuine cases 
of this nature are very unusual. 

(3) The good housewife is justifiably proud of the 
conditions prevailing in her home. It is part of her obligation as 
a wife and mother to see that her family is fed on clean and 
wholesome food. Let the canner tell her that he too is proud; 
that he feels his responsibility to the public as keenly as she 
feels her responsibility to her family. Let him make her feel 
that her standards are his standards, while his increased facilities 
enable him to carry out high ideals of cleanliness and wholesome- 
ness even better than she can. Get the housewife on your side. 
She is only too glad to be convinced that your methods are as 
conscientious as hers. Domestic canning is not easy or pleasant. 

(4) Low grade canned zcods: yes, and lower and Joirest grades: 











sanitary 
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also slightly better grades, and grades a little better yet; and fine 
canned goods, and still finer, and superfine! Each grade has not 


only its own label but labels for each jobber, often for each 
retailer. Experts in the business have to look sharp to keep up 
With them. The poor consumer can tell nothing of the quality 


of canned goods by the label. Every brand is named in superlatives 
and wrapped in as fine a package as the taste of the lithographer 
can produce. 

The result is that the producer of fine goods by careful methods 
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has to get much of the reward for his increased care and expense 
in the approval of his own conscience. The consumer, having no 
clear idea of gradations in quality and no sure guide for securing 


the best products of the best canners, buys from price considera- 
tions merely. She would often be glad to pay for the best,— 


practically always glad to pay for the cleanest and most whole- 


some—if she had an infallible way of identifying the goods 
wherever bought. 
Every can should bear the packer’s name and trade-mark in 


addition to such identifying marks or names as the jobbing and 
retail trade may insist upon. The only man who can be held 
responsible for quality is the man who makes the goods. Fair 
prices for high priced goods are impossible unless identification 
can be swift, sure and absolute. I am aware that this suggestion 
is a far-reaching starter of trouble; that it means revolution and 
the chaos and discomforts which accompany it, but it is the only 
way by which the consumer can be educated in differences of 
quality and made willing to pay the just price for careful 
producion. 

A move 
sumption. 


toward greater uniformity of labels will increase con- 
The consumer willing to pay for quality will be more 
certain of getting it and will not condemn all canned goods as 
poor and flavorless simply because she has been confused in 
selection by the multiplicity of brands. The buyer of poorer grades 
will also purchase with her eyes open, and will buy with the 
greater confidence which always comes in dealing with well- 
established values. 

(5) Now here is 
try to kill it? That 
in a garden and has never 
for its first home. 

Let us use this garden 
advantage. Canned peaches are not manufactured in die press 
or canned peas precipitated in a chemical laboratory. They are 
Nature’s gift, as much as raw “garden sass” and fine canned goods 
have as much right to all the sweet and wholesome garden asso- 
ciations as the dubious so-called “fresh’’ fruits and vegetables 
carried around in a freight car or the hold of a ship for a week 
or two, and then exposed on the greengrocer’s dusty stall until 
sold. The best canned goods advertising is the kind that keeps 
the factory and the laboratory in the background and makes the 


matter of garden sentiment. Shall we 
difficult. The human race started 
able to get over its attachment 


this 
would be 
been 
to the best 
a 


sentiment, and use it 








most of the everlasting delight of growing things; which arouses 
the latent farmer-pride of every human being in making Nature 
give up her very best under the duress of skillful cultivation. 
These suggestions are all in the direction of making canned 
goods more appetizing to the public. Effort must not stop here. 
The hungry man in a restaurant may have his appetite whetted 
by delicious odors, but no business will be done until some one 
brings him something to eat. No canner overestimates the im- 


portance of the trade. The trouble has been only that some have 
underestimated the importance of the consumer. 





Gastronomically speaking, the grocer is the consumer’s “next 
friend.”” He enjoys the confidence of the people whom he serves, 


or in the keen competition he ceases to exist—as a grocer. He is 
willing to sell all the canned goods his community will consume, 
and he has a sensible man’s preference for brands which give him 
large profit and little trouble. He demands his own label largely 


as a protection against the very uncertainty of standards which 
we have described. When convinced that his word is ‘as good as 
his bond, or in other words, that his indorsement of a packer's 


brand is as powerful as a label of his own, and that this change 
is in the direction of better goods, better prices and better profits, 
he will offer no opposition to it. 


This paper has said nothing about the production of canned 
goods and nothing about advertising them. It has assumed the 
merit of the goods, and sought to describe the way in which they 


should be presented to the consideration of the public. The 
sooner the consumer is educated along these lines, the sooner the 
consumption of canned goods will be increased. No two-thousand 
word paper can adequately cover the ground of “how to advertise 
canned goods,” though a much shorter paper might contain hints 
on how not to advertise them. 

Mr. Haserot: The next is number 80. 

Mr. Cops: Carlton E. Judd, Westfield, 


New York. 


HONORABLE MENTION GIVEN ESSAY BY CARLTON E. 


JUDD. 
In considering the food market one must give attention to the 
public taste—not only to purse and palate—but also to the 
hygienic tread of that which is so rapidly becoming prevalent. 


There are several classes of buyers, or consumers—one class buys 
to suit the palate, another class to suit the purse, another because 
they believe certain articles are good for their health, and yet 
another class, which is most sane, buys to suit their palate, their 
health and their purse. How to reach all these classes is the 
problem of the food manufacturer and dealer. To win the public 
confidence we must give them their money's worth, both in flaror 


and in health value. (More health spells more earning power for 
the consumer.) 

It is from this point of view that I wish to outline the fol- 
lowing ideas: 

The public believes in clean food above all other forms of 
cleanliness, notwithstanding its habit of consuming insanitary 
products. Its finger of ridicule has long been pointed at the care- 
less, slovenly workers employed in many different factories. This 
proves that the cheapest help may be the dearest. The spirit of 
neatness or sanitation should pervade even the mind of the 
employee—although it may cost more to hire him. The character 
of the employees more than anything else except the character 


of their employer, determines the quality of the finished product 





and its sale to the public. A little mental sanitation in hiring 
workmen would mean cleaner raw product, cleaner utensils, cleaner 
factories and cleaner canned goods, put up in a scientific manner. 


The flavor of vegetables to be canned has often been seriously 
injured by being piled up in large masses, thus heating and begin- 
ning the first stages of decay. Too much planting of one variety 
or too much at one time may be the original cause of heaping 
up such large piles of fresh vegetables. At any rate, when treated 
in this manner they soon become stale and a serious menace to 
health, say nothing about the flavor resulting therefrom. 

But just to be clean is not enough. Your goods can be and 
therefore should be health foods in the real sense of the term. 
The cooking and canning should be scientific in order to retain 











the life-giving, health-giving properties of the fresh vegetable or 
fruit. By the way—the Battle Creek foods and Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit, etc., would fade into insignificance compared with this 
kind of health foods. 

Everyone knows the salutary effect on the health of eating fresh 
vegetables and fruits, especially those which are eaten uncooked. 
This is because the system is supplied with the mineral salts in 
organic form—the food cells chemically unchanged. These are 
ritally most necessary of all forms of nutrition, and this is con- 
firmed by the most eminent scientists. These salts in the organic 
form are used as tissue bases and in the formation of all the 
digestive fluids and antitoxins for protecting the system against 
poison. 

Intense heat destroys the cell and the salts return to the 
inorganic form, thus insoluble and, in actual practice, unavailable 
to the human body. Not only does a high temperature render the 
vegetable and fruit salts inorganic and unusable but also kills 
the proteid element of the cell. Both animals and men soon sicken 
when fed exclusively on foods which have been subjected to in- 
tense heat while cooking, as stated in the work “Scientific Living”’ ; 
or the “New Domestic Science,” published by the Health Culture 
Publishing Company of Passaic, N. J.—‘All biologists agree that 
the animal cell, except the plant, animal yeast germ or torula, 
which in a formless state is found in the ferments of the digestive 
fluids, does not possess the power of organizing their own pro- 
teid.” ‘This leaves almost the entire work to be performed by 
plant life, in order that animal life may build its tissue with the 
so organized proteid and tissue salts. 

The people are being rapidly educated to this point by scientists 
and physical culturists. 

Now, the scientific way of cooking and canning gives the best 
flavor, kills the actire bacteria, and preserves the living cell with 
its proteid and organic tissue salts. A steady heat a little way 
below the boiling point fuifills this purpose for it not only preserves 
cell life intact but also brings out the best flavor. But fruits and 
rege-fruits simply require thorough pasteurizing to prevent fer- 
mentation after canning, thus psroducing a food having both the 
fresh flavor and the hygienic value of fresh fruit. 

As to packages or cans, I have little to say except that for the 
acid, the very fancy fruit glass would be more suitable and 
would meet the approval of the aesthetic and moneyed customers 
of the cities. 

Hlaving established clean factories, employing clean intelligent 
work. turning out sanitary and scientific products which are 
health foods of the best kind, you would have a sure foundation 
for vigorous advertising. 

Is your factory clean? 
to see for themselves. 

Do you buy high quality vegetables and fruits to put in cans? 
Then publish it. 

Do you hire clean, intelligent workmen? Let the people know it. 

Are your products prepared scientifically in order to preserve 
the full flavor and health producing propertics,—are they blood 
building—blood purifying vegetables and fruits—nearly equivalent 
to the fresh uncanned article? If so, let the public into the secret 
of the why and how of your unercelled health foods. 

One need but mention Grape-Nuts, Postum Cereal, Shredded 
Wheat, etce.. to remind any intelligent person of the tremendous 
power of advertisements which appeal to both taste and the 


Advertise it and invite the people in 
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hygienic sense or health idea of the people. These so-called health 
foods are all right in their way, but are of little importance when 
compared with fresh fruits and vegetables scientifically preserved 
in cans with the cell life chemically unchanged. This is self evi- 


dent and the public needs but little education through advertising 
to appreciate the fact. 
believe them to be clean, genuine health foods 

prove otherwise,—for genuine health 


If they like the taste of your product and 
they will buy them 


till they food enriches the 
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consumer and the producer. Advertise this point and don’t forget 
to tell them how you can save them time in preparing wholesome 
health-building meals fit for a king, with the aid of your yp. 
excelled health foods. 

Mr. HAseroT: It is really unnecessary to read it, because 
I hope and trust that as these essays are published in the 
trade papers, and without doubt they will all be published, 
and as I shall recommend, as chairman of the Board of Pub 
licity, that they be published in pamphlet form, that they be 
studied, each one for the good that lies in each, by every can 
ner who expects and hopes and wishes from the bottom of 
his heart to be able to do what he can to increase the con- 
sumption of canned goods. (Applause.) 

Mr. Horrecker: Is it your recommendation to publish only 
the six or the eighty-seven? j 

Mr. HAsERoT: My recommendation was to publish the six. 
To publish the eighty-seven would require a book and probably 
would not be as well read as the six. The six probably contain 
all the special information for the public notice as well as 
for the canner. I thank you very much for giving the intense 
attention that you have to these papers and I assure you that 
the thought of disseminating such information as presented by 
the association which Mr. Cobb heads is one that should have 
the utmost and sineerest thanks of every man who makes his 
living and is identified with the canning industry in this coun- 
try, and I desire on this occasion to offer a motion that the 
National Canners’ Association in convention assembled extend 
to the Machinery and Supplies Association its thanks for giv- 
ing those who chose the opportunity of submitting essays 
at this meeting. 

Mr. HOFFECKER: I second the motion. 

Whereupon the motion was put and declared carried. 

PRESIDENT CRARY: This matter of publicity we have only 
had experience with for tle iast two or three years, but we 
are getting nearer to its solution all the time. I think if we 
could absorb the additional thought that is probably in the 
eighty-one papers that have not been read we would be another 
step further along. 

We have an opportunity this afternoon to have that ques- 
tion presented by an expert along lines of publicity, one who 
looks at it, not from the angle of the packer, because I think 
I do him no diseredit when I say that he knows nothing about 
the packing business from a practical standpoint, but there are 
other lines with which he is possibly more familiar than the 
packer himself. We cannot all absorb all lines of knowledge. 


It gives me great pleasure to introduce to you Mr. C. C. 
Winningham, of Chicago. 


“PUBLICITY,” BY C. C. WINNINGHAM. 


I am not unmindful of the compliment implied in being asked 
to speak before this convention on the subject of advertising and 
its relation to the canning industry. 

My knowledge of the complexities of the canning business is ex- 
tremely limited. I know no more about your business than is 
known by the other ninety million people of the United States 
who gather their information and form their opinions from what 
they read in the newspapers. But this limited knowledge of the 
business enables me, I believe, to give you a vision of the outside 
that has a mighty influence over your business and which, if cor- 
rected, will quickly and permanently improve the conditions under 
which you are now working. 

Somewhere recently I read that the most brilliant divine could 
never attract the attention that the dullest preacher on trial 
on a charge of heresy draws to himself. Newspapers that tell 
only the good men do are not as attractive as those that devote 
their columns to a recital of human shortcomings. 

With all that is commendable in human nature, with all that 
can be said of altruism, there unfortunately remains a large 
percentage among us who are more willing to believe the bad than 
the good. We accuse our political servants of dishonesty, the 
corporations of graft and it is so much more interesting to charge 
the canners with using chemicals and rotten fruits and vegetables 
that we get into the habit of talking about it just as we talk 
of other subjects about which we know nothing. 

Men are made and men are broke, big principles are undone and 
industries are destroyed by the serpent’s tongue of gossip. i 
does not necessarily apply exclusively to the spoken word. 
in every line of every newspaper. The city of Pittsburgh, because 
of the indiscretions of a few of its sporty and degenerate young 
millionaires, has come to occupy a place of odium in the public 
mind as the most immoral city on the continent. when as a 
matter of fact, it is morally the cleanest city for its population 
in the country. Publicity did that. It is destructive. The im- 
pression existing in your own town where you each occupy posi- 
tions of honor and trust as a rule, does you little credit in the 
business in which you are engaged. The majority of the people in 
your town, and in every town in this great country speak and 
think of your canning plant as they do of an unclean kitchen. 
There are exceptions but I am not overstating a general condition. 
If you had talked with the men that I have talked with, men 
that have been sent out from town to town, from house to house, 
interviewing the housewives upon the subject of canned goods, if 
you had heard the story of how these women look upon the 
industry you manage and control, you would have a keener appre- 
ciation of the widespread, though I am sure erroneous, belief the 
people have as to the general unhealthfulness and uncleanliness 
of canned fruits and vegetables. 

It is unnecessary for me to dwell on the disagreeable picture. 
I merely mention these things that you may know my premise 
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for what I am going to say about the effects that advertising will 
have in changing this feeling toward you. 

My business is to measure the sensations and emotions of the 
average person, to influence him to eat a certain breakfast food, 
to ride on a certain railroad, to attend a certain play and to guide 
his thoughts and direct his conclusions. 

Some call this advertising. 

Whatever it is, it has proved to be the most potent power in 
modern times. It has changed this business history of the world. 
it has destroyed traditions and built up new channels of trade, 
just as a Spring freshet washes away the bed of the creek. 

You men have been engaged in business during this great making 
and unmaking of business customs. You have now forever passed 
the period where you will merely supply the demand. That was 
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the condition when some of you started. It was no more necessary 
for you to use salesmanship in the disposal of your products than 
it is required of a street car conductor in collecting the fares of 
his passengers. There was a great crying demand for the goods 
you supplied. The grocer felt it. The jobber placed orders. He 
bought—it was not necessary for you to sell. Goods and prices 
were the only requisites. 

Then the agitation came. The people stricken by the greatest 
of human emotions—greater than love or ambition—fear, were 
driven away from the use of your products. They stopped buying 
canned goods—the grocer did not order as frequently as he had. 
The jobber had no place to send the goods you offered and so you 
caught and received the blow that was started away down the 
line by the gossip and stories of-those who enjoyed reciting the 
tale of the horrible, health-destroying chemicals and impurities of 
canned goods. 

A mild mannered protest of innocence will not correct this con- 
dition. The newspapers have not ceased to publish articles about 
chemical preservatives. 

In the current issue of a well known magazine of large and 
influential circulation, there appears an article written by a man 
of wide reputation that is a severe arraignment of the canning 
industry. While he does not specifically say that canned fruits 
and vegetables are being preserved by the use of chemicals, the 
article does fail to make it clear that this class of food is not in 
any means violating the Federal Food Law. The readers of that 
article are all possible consumers of the goods you pack. 

Just imagine for one moment the effect the reading of that 
article will have on any one family in the amount of canned 
fruits and vegetables it will consume during the next few weeks. 
Supposing we look upon this in its most hopeful aspect. Isn't it 
fair to assume that this average family that would be consuming 
eight cans of tomatoes, six cans of peas, six cans of corn, two 
cans of peaches, a can of cherries and four cans of other fruits 
and vegetables per month will, as a result of this fright, change 
their diet to some other class of food? Supposing also, looking 
upon this situation in its most favorable conditions, that within 
two months the effect of that scare will have worn away, you 
have lost in that one instance a consumption of 64 cans of the 
goods you pack. That is the case in one family. The publication 
in which that article appeared has a circulation exceeding 250,000. 
Let us continue our optimistic view and believe that only one 
hundred thousand people of the two hundred and fifty readers of 
that magazine read the article, and multiply that number by the 
number of cans of fruits and vegetables we concluded one family 
would cease using for sixty days, and we find the enormous reduc- 
tion in consumption of canned fruits and vegetables of more than 
533,000 cases of two dozens cans each. 

This is not an isolated case to which I refer. It is not appear- 
ing in only one magazine. Almost every day you see an article in 
the newspapers and magazines that by direct charge or inference 
is dealing a blow in the dark at your industry. 

Except in cases where there are interests that make an addi- 
tional advantage for themselves by crying “wolf,” I don’t believe 
these articles are inspired as much by malice as by ignorance. The 
writers are just like the readers. They get their information from 
the same unreliable sources as the readers and they pass on the 
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impression that canned fruits and vegetables are preserved by the 
use of chemicals. 

It is difficult to stop a lie. 

Only the person who knows or has reason to believe that what 
he is telling is an untruth can be charged with lying. The person 
who repeats it cannot be held responsible if you make no aggres- 
sive effort to correct his understanding. 

In a certain large city, which some of you will recognize, there 
was a few years ago a run on the largest and strongest bank in the 
state, started by a telephone operator who had overheard one man 
telling another that the bank would not let him have the money 
he was sent to get. She -had failed to hear all the conversation and 
did not know that the reason the money was not given over to him 
was because he was not properly identified to the bank. She heard, 
however, all she cared to know. That was on a Saturday at noon. 
She told all the people she could reach that the bank was insolvent, 
and by Monday morning hundreds of panic-stricken depositors 
fought in front of the ‘bank to get in and get their money. It 
required the concerted efforts of all the banks in the town, all the 
merchants and all other agencies that were considered sound to 
restore the confidence of the people of that community in the 
solvency of that bank. 

People take fright easily, and more time and argument is re- 
quired to assure those that are alarmed than is needed to secure 
the confidence in the first instance. The people are naturally 
alarmed. The red flag of food adulteration has been and is being 
waved so vigorously before us that it is now necessary to do 
drastic things to win back the confidence of those who, when they 
do not eat your products, make your business unprofitable, and 
when they do eat canned fruits and vegetables, spell your pros- 
perity. . 

The very same agency that has been largely responsible in creat- 
ing this harm to the industry can be made to assist in correcting it, 
The newspapers and magazines are the great distributors of in- 
formation. We act by suggestion. We do little reasoning for our- 
selves. We accept the other man's statement as correct without 
taking the trouble to verify them. 

These publications that are today carrying the message of fear 
and untruth should tomorrow carry the history of canned goods in 
such a convincing manner that those who have been frightened 
away from the use of your products will be won back to them. 

Something more positive, more vigorous, must be done than just 
to publish the mere denial of guilt. The plan we must pursue lies 
clear and distinct ahead. The accusations against you must be 
answered in the same positive cry in which it is thrown at you. 
Sensationalism is not out of place and drastic things must be done. 

The plan I propose for your adoption, I am certain will within a 
few months so demonstrate to you the immense power of rightly 
directed publicity that you will be more than glad that you have 
aided in its success. All that the people require in giving their 
confidence to you is to be assured that you are not guilty of the 
things they have been led to believe. Since not one of you is guilty 
in a single instance of using chemicals of any character in canning 
fruits and vegetables, you can all consistently subscribe to the 
claim and assurance I propose that you make. 

Before I tell you more of this plan, let me answer the questions I 
think some of you will ask. You will say that since yah are not 
guilty, what is the need of doing what I suggest? [ have en- 
deavored to impress you with the necessity for tremendous action. 
What is done must be sensational. It must be so sensational that 
the newspapers, seeing its importance, will give wide publicity to 
it. I sincerely believe, basing my conclusions upon a wide ex- 
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perience, that if you will adopt the plan I am about to suggest, 
that the cause in which you are so vitally interested will receive 
tomorrow morning publicity that could not be bought: for $25,000. 

But even that will not be enough. The fear of the people has 
been years in its growth. A panic that is started in a minute can- 
not be quelled in a year. You must prepare for at least three years 
active, hard work. Any shorter time will avail little. 

I am not hopeful that you will voluntarily contribute to the 
expense of this campaign. The plan I suggest, however, while it 
will undoubtedly do immediate and much good for those who con- 
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tribute to it, will be practically of no value to those who are un- 
willing to lend their financial aid. I am sure it will increase the 
total consumption of canned goods to a great degree, but I cannot 
see wherein any packer who refuses to join in the crusade will 
profit in the slightest. p 3 : 

I want to outline to you, before I unfold the details, just what it 
will accomplish. I do this in protection of the plan itself, for there 
are those among you who might be disposed to pass judgment upon 
it without giving it all the consideration it deserves. 

As a first result, I can see the hearty endorsement of the action 
you take on the part of a majority of the very publications that 
have been most persistent in attacking adulterated foods. _ This will 
not mean that they will change their policy, but they will be par- 
ticular in the future to show that canned fruits and vegetables are 
pot in the class of chemically preserved foods. 

If you adopt this plan, I think that tomcrrow morning the lead- 
ing newspapers of this country will give prominent space to com- 
mend your action. That a great industry, made up of approximately 
1,800 individual com- 
panies, should come out 
into the open, as I urge 
you to do, will be so un- 
usual that the newspa- 
pers will be as anxious to 
give prominence to your 
side as they apparently 
have been anxious in 
the past to do you in- 
jury. 

AS a 


\\ 
\\ 


further result, I 
can confidence 
creeping back among 
the people, assuring 
them that whatever 
faults have been charged 
to food manufacturers, 
that it never has and 
does not apply to canned 
goods. I can see fear 
and apathy giving way 
to hearty, wholesome 
interest in your products 
with a quick and grow- 
ing demand. 

I can see defenders of 


eee 


your cause at every 
table where you have 
heretofore been con- 
demned. People who 


persist in talking about 
food adulterations will 
be corrected by those 
who have heard of your 
action, who will explain 
that chemicals are 
never used in canned 
fruits and vegetables. 
You will see by the 
adoption of this plan 
that, wherever chemic- 
ally preserved foods are 
mentioned, there also 
will appear an explana- 
tion that canned goods 
are not in that class. 

Imagine what that 
will do for the indus- 
try, and do not lose 
sight of the fact that 
these who are unwilling 
to pay their share get 
none of the benefits. 

This cannot be accom- 
plished permanently in 
one year, but I believe 
it can be made a 
cess in three years. 
increase it will cause in 
the consumption of your 
goods will, I believe, 
many times compensate 
you for its cost. 


If the picture I have 
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does empower and instruct its committee on publicity to pre- 
pare and have registered a trade-mark to be used by any 
member of this association by arrangement as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

Be It Further Resolved, That this label shall be of whatever 
shape and design the publicity committee may decide to adopt, 
but that its text shall be in substance as follows—and all mem- 
bers using it shall thereby bind themselves to comply with the 
conditions there enumerated: 

The contents of this can are guaranteed by the National 
Canners’ Association to be absolutely free from any 
chemicals or artificial preservatives. The packer and 
owner of the brand on which this label appears obligates 
himself to pay the sum of $1,000 to the National Can- 
ners’ Association fer each offense. The said $1,000 to be 
expended in advertising the offending packer and brand 
as a warning to the public that such goods should not 


be used. 

It Is Further Re- 
solved, That the right 
to use this label is given 
to any member of the 
National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation upon his signing 
an agreement and pay- 
ing to this association a 
sum equal to 10 cents 
per case of fruits or 
vegetables of his pack 
for the year last passed, 
for the term of three 
years. 

It is Further Re- 
solved, And the above 
named committee is 
hereby empowered to 
use the moneys realized 
from the use of the 
label to maintain a de- 
partment of publicity 
which shall, as it seems 
best, use every honor- 
able means to make 
known to the public that 
canned fruits and vege- 
tables are to be de- 
pended upon to be abso- 
lutely pure and whole- 
some. 

Gentlemen, I have told 
my story. It is all con- 
tained in these sugges- 
tions for a_ resolution. 
Think of the tremen- 
dous possibilities. Think 
what assurance there 
will be to the housewife 
who reads in her paper 
tomorrow morning that 
you have taken such 
action. Think what it 
will mean to you who 
subscribe to this plan 
to have advertisements 
in all the leading peri- 
odicals distributed 
equally in all parts of 
the country, show that 
goods upon which this 
label appears can be 
trusted. 

No one who 
label will 
advantage over anyone 
else who uses it. Soon 
it will come to be that 
a can of fruit or vege- 
tables not having that 
label cannot be sold in 
the American market. 
This is your opportu- 
nity. The plan has been 
weighed and proved by 


uses this 
have any 


drawn seems interesting the best practices of 
to you, and you are advertising. I can see 
anxious to know how it no other way of solving 
ean be realized, then your problem. 

pay close attention to c y The conditions are 
the plan. W. R. ROACH, Vice-President favorable; the cost to 
Not being a member National Canners’ Association. each individual will be 
of your association, I returned with a large 
cannot present a_ reso- profit the first year. I 


lution, but I am going to outline one which any member who desires 
is welcome to propose. This resolution, if adopted and subscribed 
to by a reasonable number of the members, will, I believe, do all 
I have indicated. 

I have written the resolution 
giving expression to the idea. 
exact conformity with your demands, yet in substance I 
about correct. 

ee WHEREAS, There is a widespread and erroneous im- 
pression among the public that chemicals are generally used in 
the preparation and preservation of canned fruits and vege- 
tables; and 

WHEREAS, such impressions are wholly untrue and chem- 
icals are never used in canned goods, and 

WHEREAS, such impressions are doing a great injury to the 
entire canning industry by reason of the fear the public have of 
the harm such chemicals undoubtedly do, and 

WHEREAS, the impression referred to is so deeply grounded 
that the public require positive assurance that canned fruits 
and vegetables do not contain chemicals of any character, and 
they are preserved solely by heat, therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That this association authorize and hereby 


merely as a convenient way of 
It is possible that it will not be in 
think it 


hope you will not fail to adopt this resolution, and you will all 
individually accept its conditions. 

I thank you. 

PRESIDENT CRARY: You will find on your programs that 
this part of the session is open on publicity, and a full and 
free discussion of that topic is invited. The hour is not late, 
and any other suggestiors that may be in the mind of any of 
those present that they would like to present to the convention, 
on that subject, I am sure we would be glad to hear. I am 
sure we all appreciate fully and thank most earnestly Mr. 
Winningham for the information that he has given us from 
the mind of an expert, and if we do not find ourselves able 
at this or any near subsequent meeting to carry out the plan 
that he has suggested, it is quite in line with the work that has 
been done by the Board of Publicity—we will all live in the 
hope that it may accomplish something. Whether it is done by 
contribution or assessment of one, two or five or ten cents per 








case, the fact remains that the consumer of the goods will 
buy them if the price is right, with the assurance that he is 
getting his money’s worth. Under present conditions there is 
a fear in his mind that he is not getting full value, and it is 
better to have a steady customer at the proper price, than 
many more customers at a lower price. 

Mr. VAN CAMP: May I have a word to say on publicity? 

PRESIDENT CRARY: Yes, sir. We should like to hear from 
everybody on any branch of publicity, Mr. Van Camp. 

Mr. VAN CAMP: I did not intend to say anything on the 
publicity question this afternoon. ‘There has been so much 
said about it, and I have had so much experience myself that 
I thought possibly I might say something that would remove 
the doubt from the minds of some of the audience. I believe 
it is perfectly safe for me to say that I do know what pub- 
licity will do in the way of increasing the sale of canned 
goods. A few years ago I began the use of magazines and 
newspapers and when I began I was selling probably two or 
three millions of cans a year; last year I sold over one hundred 
millions of cans, all as the result of creating a demand in the 
minds of the people by suggesting, telling them that they 
wanted something. Every one of you married men here have 
had your wives ask you repeatedly during the last year, ‘‘ What 
do you want for dinner tonight?’’ You said, ‘‘Oh, don’t 
bother me, I don’t care.’’ Here is proof that every woman 
wants some one to suggest to her what she shall have for 
dinner tonight, or for lunch, and if you suggest peas she will 
eat peas, if you suggest corn she will eat corn much oftener. 
In-my own mind I am just as positive that I could take $500,- 
000 a year and in four years increase the consumption of 
tomatoes, corn and peas (at present twenty-five million cases 
a year) to one hundred million cases a year, as I am that the 
sun is going to rise tomorrow. There is not the slightest doubt 
in my mind that that can be done. 

There is another thing I want to impress on the minds of 
the packers, and that is, it will not cost any of you one cent 
to advertise your goods. Canned goods sell at ten cents a 
package to the consumer, no matter whether you sell them to 
the jobber at seventy-two and a half cents a dozen or seventy 
five cents a dozen. If, instead of selling your goods today at 
seventy-two and a half cents or sixty-seven and a half cents 
or seventy-five cents or any other fixed sum in the market, 
you had the nerve to add two and a half cents to the selling 
price and take that.two and a half cents and spend it in pub- 
licity for tomatoes, corn and peas alone, at two and a half 
eents 2.dozen you would create a fund immediately of a million 
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and a quarter of dollars. You could be in every newspaper 
and in every magazine in the United States two or three times 
a week and you would find that you would have to build more 
factories. There isn’t any question about that, gentlemen, [| 
am just covering those two points. Now, how are you going 
to raise that money, and how overcome jealousies and the sit- 
uation where one man will say, ‘‘I won’t pay unless my neigh- 
bor pays,’’ and all that sort of thing. I have no suggestion to 
make on that; it will have to be worked out, but so far as 
the answer is concerned there is no doubt in the world. If you 
will spend the money you will create a consumption that will 
double in a year and at least for a time you will have advanced 
prices. I thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT CRARY: Now, we know exactly what to do with 
that million and a quarter when we get it, but how are we 
going to get it? 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS. 


E. V. Stockham, Maryland. 
Henry Burden 2nd, New York. 
Grafton Johnson, Indiana. 
John S. Gibbs, Maryland. 

Ss. F. Sherman, New York. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 
Frank VanCamp, Indiana. 
James P. Olney, New York. 
Geo. E. Diament, New Jersey. 
F. F. Wiley, Indiana. 


COMMITTEE ON LOCATION OF 1911 CONVENTION. 


L. A. Sears, Ohio. 

Cc. W. Baker, Maryland. 
W. R. Olney, New York. 

B. F. Moomaw, Virginia. 
R. W. Crary, Wisconsin. 

Cc. W. McReynolds, Indiana. 
W. S. Thomas, Michigan. 
J. Wolfinger, Wisconsin. 
Thos. W. Potter, Illinois. 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 

Robert Dallam, Vermont. 

W. 0. Hoffecker, Delaware. 

James Stoops, Ohio. 

F. F. Wiley, Indiana. 

E. P. Daggett, Michigan. . 

PRESIDENT CRARY: Is there anything further, gentlement, 
to come before the convention this afternoon? If not, we will 
stand adjourned until ten o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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HE PRESIDENT: If there is any way for us to hold a conven. 
tion of canners or canned goods brokers, or wholesale grocers 
on schedule time I wish somebody would present the formula, 
as I never knew it to be accomplished. The reason for all 
that is, I suppose, the good sociable nature of every one of 
the members of those different associations. They get to- 
gether out in the lobby and one hasn’t seen the other since 
last night, and he has to talk over everything that has oc- 
eurred since. I don’t know that there is any reason why 
we shouldn’t be allowed, in getting around to our convention, 
all the time we want. If we don’t want to start until eleven 
o’elock instead of ten, it is nobody’s business but our own. 
Are you with that? So that we will have no criticism from 





anybody on that score. 

The first talk this morning is, ‘‘ Dating of Canned Goods.’’ You are aware that 
the dating of canned ‘goods is of more or less interest to us. I want to relate a 
little experience that I had about a year ago which gave me some real idea of the 
keeping qualities of canned goods. We had occasion to tear down a wall that had 
been sheeted up when the building was erected there some fourteen years ago, and 
back of that wall were found three cans of corn that were packed in 1895; one of 
the cans was opened and compared with the following season’s pack—compared the 
corn that was only about twenty-four hours old with this can that was found back 
of the wall, and I will venture that an expert could not tell the difference. He 
could not have told which was the fresher packed can, or which was the can fourteen 
years old. -I apprehend that a can of .corn would be just as good if kept from 
freezing, and no leak in the can from rust, at the age of fourteen years as it was 
when freshly put up. I mention this incidentally in’ connection with the dating of 
canned goods. And we have with us this morning a gentleman who takes up this 
topic, one who has been in the canned goods business since 1869. I don’t know 
whether he is still carrying goods packed in 1869 or not. It gives me pleasure to 
introduce to you Mr. A. Brakeley, of Bordentown, New Jersey. 

Mr. Brakeley arose and spoke as follows: 


, 


“THE DATING OF CANNED GOODS,” BY A. BRAKELEY. 


I thank you, gentlemen. My voice is eighty-one years old and I am not sure whether 
it will carry me through or not, but I thought I would make the effort. 

I am opposed to the dating of canned goods for two reasons. The first reason is 
that the bulk of the goods packed is from growing material, and in order to get them 
in the best condition and get the best results they have got to be taken in at the proper 
stage of development and gotten through with, and they sometimes come faster than 
you can prepare cans for them, and you have to prepare a large percentage of your cans 
ahead, and either you or the can manufacturers have got to carry the cans; if they are 
dated and the weather bad and you don’t get the material, the only thing you can do is 
to carry the cans over, either you or the can manufacturer, ang then if the cans are 
stamped they are of no use. That would be a very great loss that someone would have 
to stand, and it would ultimately come back onto the consumer, who would have to pay 
a price sufficient to meet it. 

Now I object te the dating proposition for that reason. 

Another reason is that the law of supply and demand is sufficent to regulate this 

matter. For instance, if anyone wants his goods dated he can, by giving the order in 
time, get them and have his goods dated, as many as he wants. For instance, he goes 
to his grocer and says to him, “I want so many cans of such and such variety, and I 
want to know when they were packed,”’ the grocery will give his order that way through 
the regular channels to the jobber; it will cost you something of course, but you can get 
the goods. It would be a great restraint of trade to compel the dating of goods. I think 
we all agree, with a few exceptions that are well known, there is no damage in carrying 
goods from year to year. I have packed goods, buried them, and dug them up after a 
long time and found them as good as new. They came very near passing a law in New 
Jersey making it compulsory to date canned goods. If it had passed nobody would be 
allowed to use canned goods unless the cans are stamped, and that would mean higher 
yrices. 
. Now, we all honor the memory of Abraham Lincoln, who headed the campaign against 
compulsory servitude. Now, this come pretty near compulsory servitude to compel a man 
to eat only a certain class of goods. It enhances the price, and somebody has got to 
make up for all these losses, and the poor man has got to pay just as much as the 
rich man. One man can pay fifteen cents and the other one can only spare a dime. And 
it is a restriction on trade certainly very great, and adds to the cost of living very seri- 
ously and it would restrict trade. very much. I thank you, gentlemen. 

PRESIDENT CRARY: It has been the pleasure of many members of this association in 
times past to enjoy the hospitality and courtesies of the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, and today we have the pleasure of extending every courtesy to. the head 
of the association, and it does, indeed, give me pleasure to introduce to you Mr. D. H. 
Bethard, president of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. (Applause.) 


“ARE ASSOCIATIONS WORTH WHILE?” BY PRESIDENT D. H. BETHARD, OF THE 
NATIONAL WHOLESALE GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. President and Members of the National Canners’ Association: I am glad to be 
with you on this occasion, and feel very much at home in this assemblage. In fact, I feel 
as if | were addressing an important meeting of the members of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, of which body I have the honor to be president. 

The uppermost feeling in my mind at the moment is that the interests of the members 
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of our National Association and yours are absolutely 
mutual. We need you and you need us. The prosperity of each 
without the other would be seriously impaired, if not impossible. 
I will go further and state that your interests, our interests, the 


interests of brokers, manufacturers, and retailers are all mutual. 


It is true that the functions of each are different, but each is 
indispensable to all the others. ‘This being true, it is incumbent 





to frankly recognize mutuality 
cord each to the other that confi- 
make our relations satisfactory 


upon us, as fair ond honorable me 
of interest-end dependence, and ¢ 
dence and respect which alone can 
and remunerative.. 








President 
Association. 


D. H. BETHARD, 
National Wholesale 


Grocers’ 


It is a mattcr of conviction with me that the National associa 
tions of all the interests to which I have referred, should work to- 
gether in closer harmony than they have hitherto done. These na- 
tional associations are all composed of hard-working, progressive, 
and resourceful men: and the closer they get together, the better 
they will understand the peculiar difficulties under which each 
labors; the better thev will understand the motives that actuate 
each: the more charity they will have one for the other, the net 
result of which will be mutual confidence and good wiil, which 
will prove an asset the value of which is beyond estimate. 


In fact, the idea has taken possession of me that an association 
of national associations is worthy of the most serious consideration 
of all of us. We live in a time of progress and expansion through 
organization. Organization is the accepted instrumentality through 
which great achievements are accomplished Now, I am sure that 
I voice the sentiments of all present when I say that we intend 
to be leaders, not followers in the march of progress. The member 
ship of the several National associations to which I have referred, 
are as important factors in the business economy of the country 
as are banks, the railroads, or the so-called big industries. We 
yield to none in the dignity of our respective occupations, or the 
importance of the service we render to mankind. Therefore, in the 

broad usefulness, we 





proud consciousness of high purpose and 
should bring to bear through perfect organization, our collective 


experiences and intelligence for the benefit of each and all. This, 


it seems to me, can better be accomplished through an association 
of national associations than through the haphazard committee 
arrangements and “by-courtesy” meetings, through which it has 


hitherto been attempted. 


Turning now to the respective services rendered the public by 
your association and ours, it is indisputable that the relations of 
the members of your association with the members of ours, are 


intimate and important. 

You invest large capital, exercise great skill, and take the risks 
involved in the hazards of the crops and the labor market. We, 
too, invest large capital, provide expensive warehouse facilities, 
employ expert help, and take the risks of the business and the 
fluctuations of the markets. We handle practically all the goods 
you produce. We are the intermediary between you and the re- 
tailer, as the retailer in turn is the intermediary between us and 
Therefore, as I have stated, our interests are 


the consumer. 
mutual, and the better we understand each other, the more confi- 
dence we will repose in one another, and the more satisfactory 


will be our business relations. 

We are aill—canner, wholesaler, broker and retailer—vitally in- 
terested in one purpose, and that purpose is the production and 
distribution to the consumer of the very best pure food products 
that money, skill and energy can produce. 

There is an important place in the commercial fabric of the 
country for each of us. In fact, there is an imperative need for 
each of us, and happily there is an opportunity for equal useful- 
ness; equal high purpose in serving the public; and commensurate 
rewards for all in so doing. 

It is indeed a comforting thought to realize, that with the in- 

crease of population our respective fields of usefulness are broaden- 
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ing all the time, and the service we render becoming more and 
more necessary. 

It is an inspiring thought for us to realize also that by conscien- 
tious devotion to our respective duties, it is possible for us to con- 
stantly serve the public better, by giving the people the benefit of 
our thought and energy through improved and diversified products, 
served in convenient packages and attractive forms. This applies 
peculiarly to you@of the Canners’ Association, and I congratulate 
you on your resourcefulness in serving the public so satisfactorily 
in these important particulars. ; 

Is there any thought more inspiring, or obligation more sacred 
than that of supplying the people of this great nation with pure, 
wholesome and palatable food products? This, my friends, is ex- 
actly what has fallen to our lot, and we should feel the thrill of 
the inspiration, and conscientiously discharge the obligation im- 
posed by the relations we sustain to the public. 

This leads me to another pleasing thought, and that is that the 
ethical tone of the membership of all of our associations seems 
to be rising and becoming more acute. I mean by this that there 
is as much competition to produce superior goods as there is to 
make money. The competition to serve the public efficiently and 
satisfactorily is, apparently, as keen among both manufacturers 
and distributors as is the competition for business and profit. This 
is certainly a most gratifying state of affairs, and I am sure that 
you recognize that it is so, and are proud of the fact. 





There is no occasion for me to discuss in detail the nature of 
the service rendered by the wholesale grocers to the members of 
the Canners’ Association. You are doubtless more familiar with 


the favilities afforded you by the wholesale grocers for the distribu 
tion of your product than | am, and you are also fully conversant 
with the convenience and value to you of these facilities. 

The proprieties of the occasion, however, invite a passing refer 
ence to this matter. The whelesale grocers with their well-organ- 
ized distributing facilities, are conveniently located throughout the 
country, to promptly supply the retailer with your products in 
accordance with his requirements. We buy your products in car- 
load lots, or larger quantities, thereby saving in freight the differ 
ence between car lots and lesser quantities. 

These great quantities are not needed for 
consumption, but are stored in our warehouses to be supplied to 
the retail trade in accordance with consumptive requirements. This, 
of course, involves on our part interest charges, cost of handling, 
storage, insurance, and the risk of fluctuating markets. In other 
words, the wholesale grocer besides buying your product, also lifts 
from your shoulders these several burdens and’ responsibilities 
which I have just enumerated, and leaves you free to employ your 
capital and thought exclusively in your legitimate sphere of manu- 


immediate sale and 


facture That under this arrangement you can produce better 
results than would otherwise be possible, I do not believe admits 


of serious question. But so far as the wholesale grocer is con- 
cerned, this method necessarily involves a speculative feature much 
greater than that involved in the ordinary purchase and sale of 
most ether lines of goods, for however well-informed a jobber may 
he, or however carefully he may calculate the known and highly 
probable factors in the general business situation, there remain 
the contingencies of drouth, flood, fire, war, strikes and panic, 
which no foresight can discern and no prudence forestall. But 
these are contingencies that must be taken into account by the 
wholesaler, or sooner or later disaster will overtake him who fails 
to do so. The teachings of experience, I am sure, fully supports 
the correctness of this statement. 

But after these things are given due consideration, the fact re- 
mains that the wholesale grocer with his well-organized distribut 
ing facilities can, at a fair profit to himself, sell your product to 
the retailer at a less price than you could afford to sell it to him. 
This statement, too, I believe, is supported by the teachings of 
experience, and it must be true, otherwise the whole theory of the 
division of labor upon which our entire commercial fabric is based, 
is proven defective. 

The wholesale grocer is, so to speak, the great reservoir into 
which you periodically pour your product in vast quantities, while 


he in turn passes it on in driblets, or small streams, to the re- 
tailer as he needs it,—and in accordance with the requirements of 
the trade and his safe purchasing ability. During this process 
of distribution the wholesaler looks after the credits, takes care 
of collections, and oft-times gives aid and encouragement to weak 
and untortunate retailers, who are honest and industrious. In this 


way your goods are constantly available to the consumer through 
the thousands of avenues utilized by the distributing machinery of 
the wholesale grocers. 

Furthermore, through the recommendations and_ exploiting 
facilities of the wholesale grocers, who purchase largely of your 
output, the retailers become active instrumentalities in introducing 
and pushing the sale of your products, and in that way render 
you a most valuable service. These retailers, large and small, 
have a warm place in the heart of the wholesaler, for.upon their 
success and prosperity depends the prosperity of the jobber, and 
it is the disposition of the wholesaler to treat retailers, both large 
and small, with the utmost liberality consistent with safety and 
prudence, in supplying them with your goods. 

extended 


While this is an interesting subject, and admits of y 
discussion, yet I feel that it is unnecessary to pursue this topic 
further, because you are so familiar with all of the facts and 


arguments involved. 

Now the ideal condition prevails when production, distribution, 
and consumption naturally strike a balance. In this, as in other 
things in life, it is difficult, if not impossible, to realize the ideal. 
It is hard to produce just as much as will satisfy normal require- 
ments in any one given year. Inequalities arising from this source 
are to a large extent adjusted by that safety valve of commerce, 
price fluctuations. Over-production, of course, necessitates price 
reduction, which in turn stimulates consumption. Under-produc- 
tion makes for higher prices, the natural consequence of which is 
minimized consumption. Thus the matter of production and con- 
a, in large measure, automatically adjust themselves to each 
other. 

But the fact remains that excessive over-production, while of 
temporary advantage to the consumer, is disastrous to both canner 
and wholesaler. Under conditions prevailing at this time, there 
seems little likelihood of overproduction of anything to eat, yet 
this subject is of too much importance to lose sight of, even in 
the presence of apparently insatiable demand. 

In this connection, it is also proper to remark that the tempta- 
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tion on the part of the jobber to overstock with your goods should 
be stoutly resisted, whatever may be his ambitions for volume of 
trade. If the jobber overstocks, it is a foregone conclusion that 
he will induce his customers, among the retailers, to do the same 
thing. with disastrous consequences to both and great harm to the 
reputation of the brands of the canner. I feel quite sure that 
some of you gentlemen of the Canners’ Association have suffered 
from this same cause, through no fault of yours or your goods. 
The fresher your goods go to the consumer, the better off are all 
concerned, from canner to consumer. Shelf-worn goods are un- 
attractive, and the fact must not be lost sight of that in a certain 
sense people eat with their eyes. Furthermore, as a rule, age does 


not improve the quality of your product, and your best interests 
are subserved when your goods go to the table of the consumer 
in the freshest possible condition. 


Now, the object of all of us—canner, wholesaler, broker and re 


tailer—is to establish and maintain as nearly as possible this ideal 
condition of production, distribution, and consumption. This can- 
not be done without intelligent co-operation, and herein lies the 
value of association work—herein especially lies the inestimable 
value of co-operation along legitimate lines among the National 
Associations of all the interests I have named. By close and 


friendly relations these several associations, co-operating entirely 
within legal requirements, can give each other the benefit of the 
information, needs and experiences of each, out of which cumulative 
information and experiences, plans can be devised that will fore 
stall! the “feast and famine’ conditions that sometimes occur in 
the trade with unsatisfactory results to all. Plans can be de- 
vised that, barring providential causes, will keep the products of 
the soil flowing steadily and normally from the factory of the 
canner to the table of the consumer, with profit, satisfaction, and 
credit to all concerned. Therefore let our slogan be “‘get together 


and work in harmony.” 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association stands ready to 
assist in any legitimate way in its power, in formulating plans 
tending to bring about the best and most satisfactory results fo1 


all. The prosecution of these purposes and the attainment of these 


ends, ure, I assure you, the earnest desire of the members of the 
National Wholesale Grecers’ Association, whose cordial greetings 
it is my great pleasure to bear to you at this time. 


1 thank you greatly for your kind attention. 

PRESIDENT CRARY: .I am sure we all appreciate this splendic 
paper of Mr. Bethard, and I want to extend to him our sinceré 
thanks on behalf of this association. 

Mr. Joseph Wolfinger, of Wisconsin. Is Mr. Wolfinger pres 
ent? Ladies and gentlemen, I wish to introduce Mr. Wolfinger, 
who has something to say on the question of *‘Seed Peas and 


the Grading of Peas.’’ (Applause.) 
“SEED PEAS AND THE GRADING OF PEAS,” BY JOS. 
WOLFINGER. 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: It affords me great 


pleasure to be with you at this convention, as I think a convention 
is a kind of an educational school. 


While | am a new beginner in the canning business, I have seén 
many seasons pass away in other lines of business, some bright, 


some dark and cloudy ones, such as at present we seem to be hav- 





A. BRAKELEY, Bordentown, N. J. 


ing in the canning business, but we must continue to hope for 
brighter days to come, and I am sure if we go at it in the right 
way we can’t miss them, and the way to go at it right is, it 
seems to me, to find out first where the darkness comes from, and 
then put up our strongest efforts against it. We must put up 
such choice and fine flavored canned goods that we can truly ad- 
vertise them as good goods and say, “The more you eat the more 
you want.” 


We must pack our goods in the most sanitary factories and sur- 
roundings that can possibly be obtained; we must put up as nice 
goods as are obtainable, and we must not forget to have a high 
and delicious flavor; no matter how nice our goods look, if they 
haven't the right flavor we are on the wrong tack. 

I think may say that there are many gentlemen in this audi- 
ence who enjoy smoking, but I do not think there is any one here 
present who will say, if he buys a good cigar that he is satisfied 
if it only has a nice attractive wrapper, no matter what the filling 
may be. Oh, no! the first thing you want is a nice looking and 





JOSEPH WOLFINGER, 
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flavor, so when we have smoked the 
first one we another one; and it is the same thing with our 
canned goods; am sure our wives will assist us in creating a 
demand for our canned goods if we only produce the right kind of 
goods, but if we produce goods with poor flavor, so that when our 
ladies have company and serve a side dish of canned goods, and 
see that their guests only eat it so as not to offend their hostess, 
you cannot blame them for not buying another can very soon. 


and then a nice 


want 


clean cigar, 





Now to get at the root of the evil, I think we will have to 
start at mother earth, for what we plant we will reap. I am 


especially speaking of peas now, for while I’ am new in the can- 
ning business I am not new in raising peas. I have been raising 
peas each year since 1881 and was taught how to raise peas by 
my father when I was a boy and living on the farm in Sheboygan 
county, Wisconsin, where we raised peas each year, and there 
wasn't any seed that my father gave so much attention to as pea 


seed, and the result was we always had choice peas and a good 
crop. 
Seed peas, especially for canning purposes, must be of uniform 


size and good quality: if you plant small, scrubby seed you can’t 


expect anything but scrubby and uneven peas, and especially so 
if you use mixed seed, such a small and large mixed; the large 
ones will produce a strong, healthy vine and uniform peas, but 


the small ones will sprout up scrubby and uneven and the peas on 


the smaller vines will mature quicker and get hard quicker than 
the large and thrifty ones: if you sow mixed uneven size seed 
you will reap mixed peas and will can nothing but uneven and 


ununiform goods, for it is just as impossible for a canner to can 
choice peas from such seed as it is for a meat packer to make a 
nice piece of dried beef from a pig’s tail. 

Seed peas should be bought from a good responsible seed house 
which raises its own seed and sees that the seed is receiving its 
proper care; it never can receive too careful attention, especially 


in roguing on the field; then it should be hand picked by ex- 
perienced hands and graded on sieves so that you can’t tell one 


from the other in size. 

In the last three or four years farmers have been starting in to 
quite an extent to raise seed peas on their own account and sell 
them to seed dealers. Now this is entirely wrong; in the first 
place most of them don’t understand how to raise good seed, and 
second, they don’t care how it is raised, if they only get a good 
price for it, so let us always be on the lookout for such dealers 
as buy such seed and not buy of them if we find them buying of 
such farmers; if we can’t depend on seed growers it would be far 
better to raise our own seed and see that it gets proper care. 

I would also like to mention if permitted that our brokers and 
jobbers would greatly increase the demand for canned goods if 
they would test the goods a little more by flavor and taste than 
just by the clearness of liquor and abundance of it. 

So the quicker we start the better and now is the time we should 
make our regulations; seed nothing but the best seed, and can 
nothing but the best goods and in the most clean and sanitary 
factories with the most up-to-date machinery; machinery has a 
great deal to do with canning good goods, as also has the pro- 
cessing. Peas should be thoroughly and quickly cleansed from all 
impure substances, but no more than necessary, as by over wash- 
ing we extract the fine vegetable flavor from it; you can’t wash 











them more than clean, no matter if you wash them all day long, 
but you can wash them too much and take nearly all the natural 
flavor from them. In sterilizing, great care must be taken; the 
quicker you can sterilize them, the better flavor you will obtain, 
while by sterilizing too long the fine flavor will be lost and will 
even take away flavor and leave a bitter taste. 

So iet us produce canned goods, peas and all other articles so 
that when we eat them we will wish for more, and if this be 
done, we shall have no trouble in creating demand, and we will 
be the strongest competitors to our meat barons. 

It's the goods themselves that have to increase the demand, and 
I can prove it, if you will permit me the time. 

In 1868 the tirst American cheese factory was built in Wiscon- 
sin; today we have over 2,000 factories and cheese is still in 
good demand and at a good price, but there have also been dull 
and dark times for cheese manufacturers, and it was due to poor 
cheese; it was at this time that some unscrupulous cheese-makers 
began to make the filled cheese, and the demand dropped off fully 
one-half, then when the legislature took hold of the matter, and 
prohibited filled cheese, the demand increased again and also the 
price went up nearly three-fold. 

The filled cheese ‘ooked nice in appearance, but when you once 
partook if it, you would want no more, just like a poor cigar, or 
poor canned goods. 

PRESIDENT CRARY: ‘There is no doubt we are working along 
the right lines to invite these open papers and open discus- 
sions, and I think it would be perhaps in place to say right 
here that because some one may not have signified his inten- 
tion of being here ready to read a paper on this occasion, he 
is in no way barred from expressing himself ‘at any time, and 
I shall be very glad to recognize any of the members who see 
fit to get on their feet to announce themselves. 

[ will now introduce Mr. William C. Smith, of Delphi, Ind., 
who asks a very pertinent question, ‘‘Canner, What of the 


Night?’’ 


“CANNER, WHAT OF THE NIGHT?” BY WM. C. SMITH. 


Darkness has been hoyering over the canner’s world. The owners 
of an industry essential to the welfare and happiness of our people 
have long been groping in the darkness of unremunerative prices 
seeking for light. ‘They are exclaiming that they cannot stay in 
business if this night of darkness long continues. 

Then is not the inquiry pertinent, Canner, what of the night? 

In the few minutes allotted let us see if we cannot fathom the 
cause of the canner’s night, and demonstrate that no darkness is 
so dark but what it is succeeded by light, and that there is yet 
hope that the groping canner may emerge from the darkness and 
come out into the broad sunlight of an increased demand for his 
wares and merchandise at living prices. 

Why is it that one of the greatest industries of modern times 
does not give a fair return for the money invested to most of those 
engaged in it? 

In the face of prosperous times and a normal pack, why have 
tomatoes been selling for less than cost of packing and other 
canned goods at prices too low to afford a fair profit? Where lies 
the fault? 

We are now in the midst of an agitation ramifying every part 
and portion of our country regarding high prices, yet the charge of 
high prices cannot be laid at the canner’s door, for his goods are 
being sold by him for less money than ever before in the history 
of his business, and, as I stated, in some instances for less than 
cost of production. 

It has been said that the canner’s present condition has been 
brought about by the poor organization of the canning business. 
To this charge we must enter a plea of guilty, for the canners are 
but fiotsam and jetsam upon the industrial sea, a prey for every 
greedy jobber and broker who demand that canned goods be sold 
for less than cost of production that they may fatten from his 
wares. 

It is also charged that the canner has brought upon himself the 
night by heeding the insistent demand for lower prices, which has 
resulted in so cheapening his products that the consumer has 
refused to consume them in quantities that keep apace with their 
production. To this charge we must also enter a plea of guilty. 

I want to emphasize the truth that there never can be produced 
a great surplus of canned goods well packed and fit for eating if 
sold at fair prices. 

I would not if I could organize the canning business into a trust, 
even though it be a good trust, but I would if I could form an 
organization that would force every canning plant in the country 
into a perfect sanitary condition and force the handling of raw 
material and the placing it into the right kind of cans in such a 
manner that it would not only be fit for human consumption, but 
would get near to the taste of the consuming public, a taste that 
would please and delight the most fastidious. 

I would if I could so organize the canning industry that canned 
goods would be sold at prices yielding a fair profit to the canner, 
jobber and retailer, and yet reach the consumer at a price he could 
afford to pay. If this be the forming of a trust, I would to this 
‘extent be, if I could, a trust builder. 

After all that can be said the consumer is the impetus behind 
the canning business. His necessity, his taste, his money creates the 
demand for the canner’s wares. 

The consumer must eat, yet he can eat and never consume a can 
of canned goods. It is his taste and the right price that leads him 
to consume the product of the cannery. 

Canned goods, clean and well packed, at fair prices is the enter- 
ing wedge that opens the way to the consumer and the way to 
increased demand. 

It can be truthfully said that the greatest menace to the can- 
ning industry is the insistent demand from the jobber for cheap 
canned goods. 

To meet this demand the packer, in order to make a profit, sets 
up a counter demand for cheap materials that he uses in the manu- 
facture of his goods. 

here is no limit to this demand for cheapness; the demand 
never ends. It ramifies every line of business that supplies the 
material that goes into the manufacture of any of the goods used 
by the canner. 
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This demand for cheapness pervades the whole industrial ang 
manufacturing world. It results in poorly manufactured goods, so 
poor that many of our manufactured wares and merchandise are 
worthless. 

It is as true as holy writ, a cheap price means a cheap product 

We are so prone to follow the Tecistone of he who killed the 
fabled goose that laid the golden egg. 

Like him we want to get to the source and get all the gold at one 
gulp. We are not content to let well enough alone and take the 
sure going stage that will land us to our destination safe and 
sure. We are too blind and greedy to see that the best policy is 
always to pack our goods right and make the purchaser of them 
buy them at the right price, which in the end is better for the 
purchaser and better for every one. ¥ 

In the beginning of the canning industry canned goods were 
packed right. ‘Tomatoes were selected from the fields sound and 
ripe. In sufficient quantities they were put into cans made from 
plates that were coated with real tin and plenty of it; thus packed 
they were fit for eating and the demand for them increased and the 
canning business grew by leaps and bounds. Slack-filled and second 
goods had no place in the trade. Quality was paramount. : 

But a spirit of greed took possession of the business world, a 
demand for cheaper prices was made; the canner, unable to resist 
heeded the cry, and to keep up his profit yielded to temptation, 
slacked-filled his cans, packed any kind of raw material in most any 
condition; the demand he made for cheaper supplies acted in like 
manner upon those who supplied him, and they employed the same 
cheapening process and as a result we secured the cheap goods, but 
what did we gain? 

We gained a merited condemnation from the consuming public 
We lost the prestige given by good goods, well packed in well-made 
packages, and we are now reaping the whirlwind of our folly. 

This spirit of cheapness entered into lines of business closely 
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allied to the canning industry, and the demand for cheapness was 
met by the manufacturer; but to enable him to meet it he so 
adulterated and doped His goods that the government laid its 
strong restraining arm upon him and the publicity caused by the 
government’s exposure led the consumer to cut out the use of such 
goods and led him also to look with suspicion upon the goods pro- 
duced by allied industries. 

The publicity given preservatives, although none of them are 
used in the canning business, is an illustration in point. The con- 
sumer was led to believe that if preservatives were used in catsup, 
jams, ete., they were used in canned tomatoes, peas and corn. 

Yet adulterations and preservatives were not used in any busi- 
ness until there arose the demand for cheap goods. 

It is the cheapening process that is bringing canned and other 
goods in disrepute, and there will never be any relief until we get 
away from this idea of cheapness. 

Do not understand that I am arguing for high prices, for high, 
unreasonable prices are in a sense as disastrous to the canning 
business as cheap prices. When prices are high the promoter 
flourishes and consumption is curtailed. 

But there is a happy medium ground upon which we all can 
safely stand and yet canner, jobber and retailer will each secure 
a legitimate profit. 

To dispel the darkness of the canner’s night, the canning business 
needs an organization that will so inspect every canning plant that 
they will be clean and sanitary; that raw material will be brought 
in just right and put into cans in sufficient quantities with cleanli- 
ness and skill as to cooking, and that cans will be made fit for the 
purpose they were intended. 

We need an organization so effective that should a packer attempt 
to so cheapen his products by the use of unfit material, or slack 
filling, that he will be taken by the nape of the neck and shook 
until he realizes that such methods will not be tolerated. 

We need an organization that will limit minimum and maximum 
prices. 


























That will keep us from devouring each other. 

That will eliminate from the business the packing of inferior 
and second goods. 

That will establish a standard and the forcing of every packer 
to pack by that standard. 

We need an organization that will compel the canner to recognize 
that the honest jobber and the honest broker are necessary parts 
of our business system ; an organization that will kick the dishonest 
packer, the dishonest jobber and the dishonest broker into the 
region of the eternal damned. 

We need an organization that would force the label to tell the 
truth, and the packing of goods that will back the label. 

An organization that will kill the promoter, limit the selling of 
futures, restore public confidence in canned goods, eliminate the 
effects of lack of sufficient capital and make more consumers for 
canned goods. 

In fine, we need an organization that will put the canning busi- 
ness upon a plane where it produces goods that delight the con- 
suming public and secures prices that pays the canner the 
legitimate returns of business. 

‘If such an organization means the formation of a trust, then 
let it be such, for it will be an honest trust and one that is needed 
by canner, packer, jobber and consumer. 

If these conditions I have detailed could be obtained in the can- 
ning business, then the answer to my question, “Canner, what of 
the night?’ would be the answer given by the watchman of old, 
“The morning cometh.” 


PRESIDENT CRARY: These papers are all 
sion, although the papers that have been read 
moment seem to leave little untouched, yet 
there is plenty to be said. 


open for discus- 
up to the present 
along other lines 





Va. 


W. C. SMILEY, Roanoke, 

Mr. HorrecKer: Mr. Chairman, I feel constrained just 
here to say a word somewhat in line with this excellent paper 
we have just heard, and also in a sense a reply to the presi- 
(dent of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association when he said toma- 
toes were exceedingly low in price. I only want to say, for 
the information of those present, that tomatoes are low in 
price unnecessarily. There is absolutely no reason in my 
judgment for them to be low, in face of the statistics, which 
are surely reliable. The Tri-State Packers’ Association, which 
covers the states of New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware, in- 
cluding Baltimore City (which territory packed over 66 per 
cent of all the tomatoes packed in the United States last year), 
reported as the pack of 1909 for those three states, some seven 
millions of cases. The secretary of the National association 
gathered his statistics and published them in December, and 
they were practically a confirmation of the statistics that our 
local association had gathered in October, almost to a case 
m two of the states, and a very slight difference in the one 
other, showing most conclusively that the statistics gathered 
by tie Tri-State association were correct. The holdings in 
packers’ hands in those three states, as reported on the 20th of 
January last, only a few weeks ago, were, in round figures of 
sizes reduced to three, twe and one-half millions of cases, 
showing that very nearly one-third of the pack of tomatoes is 
now held in packers’ hands, and I will say for your informa- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, that these statistics include the tomatoes 
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held in our warehouses, other states or wherever they may be 
stored, as well as tomatoes held in packers’ hands in their own 
warehouses in their respective states. It includes the tomatoes 
stored in Chicago, in Philadelphia, in New York, in Boston, 
everywhere where they belong to packers and have not been 
sold. I have it from a western canner that the western packers 
are not holding over one-third of their pack of tomatoes, which 
would mean a million and a half cases, so that there are four 
million cases of tomatoes only to last the country from now 
to the first of August. ; 

I want to say further that in 1906, at the conclusion of 
an effort on the part of the syndicate, so-called, to boost 
tomato prices, there were carried over in 1907 at least two 
millions of cases of tomatoes, then we came upon the pack 
of that year reported in the trade papers, at thirteen million 
cases, plus the two million carried over, making fifteen. Then 
our association reported a pack in 1908 of eleven and one-half 
millions and in 1909 practically eleven million cases. Now, 
thirteen and two are fifteen and eleven and a half makes 
twenty-six and a half, and then eleven million more makes a 
total of thirty-seven and one-half million cases. Now, if there 
were only four million eases in the hands of packers yet undis- 
tributed that would leave thirty-three million cases of tomatoes 
that have been distributed in the last thirty months, or an 
average of over a million cases per month. We have over five 
of the best consumptive months, because I think it goes vir- 
tually without saying that there will be more tomatoes con- 
sumed in April, May and June than in the months when fresh 
vegetables are plenteous, and if this scarcity, which is spread 
alike all over the country, has any effect at all, it will certainly 
not have a deterring effect, but just the opposite, a stimulating 
effect upon the consumption of tomatoes. If that be so, we 
are short of the quantity of tomatoes to go around until the 
coming of the new pack, and I think, Mr. Chairman, that the 
packers who are selling tomatoes at less than cost—because I 
do not believe there is a single packer on this floor that can 
put up tomatoes and sell them at sixty-two and a half or 
sixty-five cents f. 0. b. factory and have as much money in his 
pocket when he has finished his pack as when he began. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Now, I claim that a great many packers have simply been 
frightened out of their boots (applause) and in their exceeding 
haste to rake in the shekels have thrown their goods on the 
market. There is no packer here who, if he had an opportu- 
nity to buy cans at twelve dollars a thousand, would go and 
make a contract for his season’s supply at fifteen dollars. 
You will not find men who believe that the bottom has not 
yet been reached, who will buy tomatoes if they think their 
competitor can go in and buy tomatoes next week and buy 
them at lower prices—of course not. The only thing for the 
packers to do is to get together and stop giving away their 
goods. 

I think we have done a great deal in absolute ignorance. 
The figures gathered by the Tri-State association have twice 
been verifiet by the secretary of the National association. 
You can look back over our figures on the pack of the three 
states for 1908 and they agree almost to a hundred cases with 
the figures of the National association. Now, if the National 
association figures are correct, and the jobbers rely on that as 
being correct, then the Tri-State figures are correct. Our fig- 
ures were gotten in nearly two months before the figures of 
the National association, and I tell you they are correct, and 
those three states combined have not an area equal to some 
single western states, and I tell you that our statistics are 
correct, and there are less than three million cases of number 
threes, probably about two and a half millions, including what 
are in warehouses belonging to packers. If the West is packing 
four million cases and has sold out two-thirds, the total is 
surely inside of four million cases, in face of an actual demand 
of six million cases; why should we give away tomatoes? Let 
us stop it. (Applause.) 

Mr. Harrison: In reference to the packing of quality, 1 
might say that as between the packer of good goods and bad 
goods the fellow who packs the good goods gets the preference, 
not in the price but in the sale, and that ought not to be. Of 
course it costs more to pack better goods, and if the right 
spirit prevailed the packer of the better goods would be paid 
better prices, but as the thing stands now the good packer 
simply is getting the preference because his goods are better, 
and the difference in price doesn’t add much to his pocktbook. 

PRESIDENT CRARY: In speaking of the statistics given by 
Mr. Hoffecker, it is evident that he has gone further than to 
verify the work of his association in gathering statistics. He 
has verified the work of the National association, which I think 
is important, because if the gathering of our statistics is worth 
the effort it is because there is reliability attached to it, and I 





feel gratified, and L am sure we all do, to have this verification 
of the work of the Naticnal association made. 

Is Mr. Smiley present, W. C. Smiley? Mr. Smiley, of 
Roanoke, Va., who will have something to say on the question 
of ‘*Sealding and Peeling Tomatoes.’’ 


“SCALDING AND PEELING TOMATOES,” BY W. C. SMILEY. 


Ladies and Gentlemen—-As a member of the Virginia Canners’ 
Association and a canner from that state, we greatly appreciate the 
courtesy of the invitation your association extend to us to be rep- 
resented and take part in the exercises of today, and while I fully 
appreciate the honor that is mine to be with you, yet I feel some- 
what embarrassed in coming before this association of canners, 
mostly composed of gentlemen much older than myself. 

But as we have met at this convention in the general interests 
of the canned-goods industry, and with the friendly feeling that 
should exist among canners, I feel sure you will not think me pre- 
sumptuous in discussing the subject that has been assigned to me, 
“Scalding and Peeling Tomatoes,” which are important features in 
successful canning, yet points that are too frequently overlooked 
and their importance depreciated. 

The time has come when we must correct some of the errors of 
the business. The extreme low prices the canner receives for the 
manufactured article and the close margin on which he must figure 
his profits has caused some of the canners of our state to become 
somewhat pessimistic. They claim they cannot figure their cost 
price sufficiently below the market price to make a living profit and 
yet be able to put up a tomato of approved quality, and we have 
come to that age of the business when we must put up a tomato of 
quality or quit, and it is equally as true we must make a profit or 
hunt another business. 

When a canner finds he is not making a profit on his business 
he should put himself in a position to know why. He should first 
investigate the cost price and see if there is not a leakage some- 
where, and two of the most important places to investigate when 
hunting the leakage in cost are the scalding vat and peeling table. 
The careful study of these two places is also essential to a tomato 
of quality. If the fruit is properly scalded and peeled, then the 
balance is easy; but if proper care is not taken here and the 
tomato goes to the packing table in bad condition, then a standard 
is almost impossible. Proper care in scalding and peeling is essen- 
tial both as to a standard and to a minimum cost in canning 
tomatoes. 

When the canner is paying 20 to 25 cents per bushel for his raw 
material and using from one and a half to two bushels per case of 
No. 3's, and selling them from 60 to 62% cents per dozen, less 2 
per cent brokerage, he can’t make it. But with an average quality 
of fruit and the proper care in scalding and peeling, the amount 
of fruit required can be greatly reduced and the canner will find it 
just as easy and a great deal chaper to put up a standard tomato 
than to put up shoddy goods, from the fact if you are careful in 
having the tomato properly scalded and peeled you can get all 
out of it that is to be had. 

In some respects I shall speak to you from the experience and 
to the interests of the smaller canner. Some of the principles | 
shall advance may not be applicable to those who are more exten- 
sively engaged in the business, they may not be practical, but to 
the smaller canner they are essentially so. 

First, if the conditions of the weather are such as to permit it, 
if the nights are dry and cool, the fruit should be allowed to stand 
in the yards or somewhere in the shade for at least twenty-four hours 
after gathering before going to the scalder. This setting in the 
shade helps to color up the fruit and cause the peel to loosen from 
the pulp, so that when they go to the peeling table and are peeled 
they present a beautiful smooth surface. They will scald more 
quickly when they have been allowed to stand awhile, which also 
proves a great advantage to the fruit. In scalding we prefer the 
open vat as we believe it has some advantage over the 
continuous s 

When the scalder is in use the water should be kept as hot as 
water can well be made so as to make the scald as quickly as 
possible. A sufficient amount of water should be kept in the 
scalder to keep the tomatoes from packing in the bottom of the 
scalding basket. The boil of the water should keep the fruit movy- 
ing in order to get a uniform scald. After the tomato has been 
in the scald something like a quarter or half a minute (the time 
should be judged by the condition of the fruit) they should be 
raised and aired a few seconds. This causes the peel to contract 
and break, releasing the steam that gathers just under the peel, 
and keeps it from penetrating and softening the tomato. After 
airing a bit they should be let back into the water a few seconds 
again to finish the scald, then they are ready to go to the peeling 
table, where they should be spread out enough to allow the steam 
to escape while being peeled. 

Now, permit us to explain the advantages of a quick scald over 
a slow one. In a slow seald you heat the tomato through to the 
seed cells and loosen the substance about the seed, soften the 
pulp, and draw the juice of the tomato to the surface, thus making 
it difficult for the peeler to hold, making it necessary for them to 
squeeze the tomato in the hand in order to hold it while removing 
the stem. This squeezing the tomato forces the juice and softened 
pulp to the stem end, and when the peeler cuts into it a large 
per cent of the pulp and juice runs out and is wasted. The peel 
adheres to the softened pulp, making it almost impossible for the 
peeler to remove the stem and peel without tearing the tomato 
to pieces. Where, on the other hand, if the tomato is scalded 
quickly it does not get hot sufficiently deep to soften it and the 
peelers can remove the stem and peel without damage or waste of 
fruit. 

Care should be taken not to allow the tomato to become piled in 
bulk while hot, as that would have a tendency to soften them. 
Some canners use the individual box and give each peeler a bushel 
or half bushel, as the case may be. We don’t approve of this from 
the fact the tomatoes in the bottom of the individual box will 
soften before the peeler can get to them. 

Every precaution should be taken to keep the fruit from getting 
too hot before it goes to the packing table or machine in order to 
keep it firm and get a solid pack. 

The demand of the trade is becoming more for quality than for 
quantity, and it is entirely to the canner’s interest to get the 
tomato in the can as nearly whole as possible, not from the stand- 
point of a good standard only, but from the point of business 
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Thousands of dollars of raw material go out over the 
peeling table in waste every year that should otherwise be added 
to the canners’ profits. 

The manager of every factory should give strict attention to his 
peeling department to see that the tomatoes are not unnecessarily 


economy. 


chopped up and wasted. Great care should be used in peeling 
not to open the seed cells when it is possible to avoid it, as deep 
cutting causes a double waste. In the past few years I have spent 
quite a bit of time at the peeling tables personally and have made 
a close study of that branch of the business, and find it of vita] 
importance. The first essential in peeling tomatoes is to be care- 
ful in removing the stem to cut shallow, and run the knife as 
close in to the stem as possible. This avoids waste and leaves the 
tomato in its natural shape. Of course we advocate the spoon- 
shaped or concave knife for peeling. Experience has long taught 
us its value as a time and fruit saver. The straight-blade knife is 
clumsy and awkward to handle, putting into the peeler’s hands too 
great a temptation to waste the fruit by unnecessary cutting, while 
the concave knife fits the ball of the thumb, which acts as a guard 
against deep cutting and can be run close into the stem, making a 
clean-cut job and with no damage or waste of fruit. 

With proper scalding and reasonable care not to expose the seed 
cells in peeling will not only raise your quality, but will greatly 
reduce your cost price, add to your profits and serve to strengthen 
the industry. 

The present condition of the business demands that we reduce 
our cost price and raise our quality, and to do both we must make 
use of the double advantage we would have in saving al! that is 
possible in raw material and in putting it in the can in the best 
aossible condition. 

. 





we 


My 











PRESIDENT CRARY: Any <(liscussion on this paper, gentle- 
men? This work is certainly along the right lines. It is cer- 


tainly an encouragement and benefit to us all. While we have 
Virginia under consideration I will ask if Mr. Layman is 
present, Mr. George W. Layman. Mr. Layman will have some- 
thing to say to you on some features of the canning business. 


MR. GEORGE W. LAYMAN SPEAKS FOR VIRGINIA. 


Mr. LAYMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention: 
I want to say to you that I have no eut and dried speech 
for you, as you have already had a number of such addresses, 
and are still to have quite a number more. I have simply a 
few remarks that I want to give to you on the situation in 
Virginia while we have that subject under consideration. On 
aecount of having so many excellent talks on the canning indus 
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t is a little embarrassing for me to be brought up to 


try, | 
make any remarks at all, and I feel like the man who went to 
visit his neighbor one day and was called upon to give thanks; 
he bowed his head a moment and’said, ‘‘ Just go ahead your- 


self, I don’t have any good ones today.’’ (Applause and 
laughter.) So, I have not any such good address to give you 
today, but the canning industry down in Virginia was very 
anxious that I should simply appear before you and become 
acquainted with you more than anything else, and state to the 
National association in their behalf, that they were entirely 
and strongly in sympathy with all of the methods that were 
being put forth to promote the interests of the canning indus- 
try, and we also hope that) we may become more closely united 
with the National association, and more especially with the 
Tri-State association. I was very glad that the president of 
the association gave us an opportunity to be heard here today 
for it has been our privilege to meet him quite frequently while 
I have been on the ground here, and I will state that at the 
last meeting of the Virginia association it was our privilege to 
have Mr. Sears, the vice president of the National association, 
with us, and he gave us an excellent address, and if I mistake 
not it was his suggestion then that we should become especially 
closely allied with the Tri-State association, because we are 
working under exactly the same circumstances and the same 
embarrassments. The president of that association has just 
told you the percentage of the canned tomatoes of the United 
States produced in the section covered by his association, and 
I will just state here that the Virginia association, though not 
nearly so large, is becoming necessarily quite a factor in the 
production of tomatoes, and it is in view of that situation 
especially that I appear before you. We have very many 
things down in Virginia that are decidedly against us. Toma- 
toes in our section are put up mostly by small packers who 
might be called simply farmer canners, putting up from twenty- 
five hundred to ten thousand cases, and if any of you have 
ever had any very intimate experience with organizations or 
associations of any kind among farmers, you know just what 
a job you have on your hands, because you cannot make them 
stick together long: enough to go to the mill. Now, our asso- 
ciation in Virginia has only been organized about one year, 
and as seeretary of that organization I can tell you that we 
have had to work slow with those fellows down there, and most 
especially have we had to work slow with them on account of 
the panic that has recently gone over our country; but since 
the market has been a little better, we are trying to form 
an organization, and with the help of the National and the 
Tri-State associations we feel that in a very short while we 
can do a great deal of good, not only for the canners of Vir- 
ginia, but for the industry at large. We realize not only that 
canners in Virginia but also in the Tri-State association became 
so nervous that we did not have sense enough to hold on to 
the goods after they were manufactured. 

There is one thing that is especially embarrassing to us, but 
we hope that the situation may be remedied before very long. 
It has already been referred to in your presence, and that is 
that there is no premium at all placed upon a superior article 
manufactured, because all our products are put on the same 
market, where you have to compete with inferior grades of 
goods. This should not be, and it is because of this very 
thing that the canned tomatoes of Virginia do not have the 
reputation that they once had and that they should have now. 
I know of a case where a broker went to a man and tried to 
buy goods of superior quality for sixty-two and a half cents 
per dozen and then he went to another man who packs a lower 
grade of goods, thus placing them both on the same basis, 
which should not be. It is not economic. 

There is another thing that has been done by our brokers 
in our section. I don’t say this to the discredit of the broker 
entirely, but it is the system of brokerage through which the 
canned goods sales are made there, and it is almost a case of 
taxation without representation, which you know is abhorrent, 
and is caused by the great competition there is among the 
brokers. We have actually had our goods placed upon the 
market at a figure at which no canner in the state of Virginia 
would sell. I know it is a fact that large quantities of canned 
goods have been placed on the market in great western_ cities 
where we had never made a price on them at all, and in that 
Way the market is destroyed, not only for the Virginia gods, 
but for the Maryland and Indiana goods also. This should not 
be. I will not state the proper remedy at the present time. 

Our work in ‘Virginia, our organization being only about 
a year old, is restricted largely to institute work, because we 
feel that that must be the foundation of any association, and 
in the institute work we are trying to get the farmer canners 
of our section to see that there is benefit in organization, and 
we are also trying to get them to realize that they cannot get 
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good prices for a poor article, thus we are devoting nearly all 
our energy at the present time to institute work and if the 
quality of the canned tomato of the state of Virginia is to 
rise to what we think it should be, we will be able to accom- 
plish more through organized efforts. 

I will state here too that we are heartily in favor of gov- 
ernment inspection, because we feel that the future success of 
the canned goods industry will come through rigid inspection, 
so that we shall produce an especially good article, and shall 
expect for it a fair and reasonable price; that is creating a 
mutual situation betweeen manufacturer and consumer which 
tends distinctly towards an increase in the consumption of 
canned tomatoes. I thank you, gentlemen. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT CRARY: I am sure we all appreciate this codp- 
erative effort on the part of this Virginia association, because 
it is along the proper lines. 








IT WAS LIKE THIS! 

It is our pleasure to have Mr. Moomaw, another representa- 
tive from Virginia, who will talk to us on the question of 
cooperation. 

BY B. F. MOOMAW, ROANOKE, VA. 


it 
this 


“CO-OPERATION,” 


Mr. President, 
and indeed a great 


a pleasure, 
convention 


and Gentlemen: I deem 
honor to be asked to address 
on this, the occasion of its first *‘Field Day.” 

I deem it a great privilege to be one to represent the state 
of Virginia in this convention. We, of the Old Dominion, are not 


Ladies 





as large as some of you canned goods men from other sections, 
but I can say to you, with sincerity, that we, of the old state of 
Virginia, are as willing and as ready to contribute our mite for 


the betterment of canned goods conditions in this country as are 
you gentlemen from other states, and from the sections producing 
larger volumes of canned goods than we. 

While Virginia does not produce canned goods to as large an 
extent as do some other sections of this country, yet it is evident 
that some of us have been producing, at least, tomatoes in too 
large a volume for the past few years, and I dare say that there 
is no section of this country producing many more tomatoes, with 
the exception of Baltinore City, than are produced in a radius of 
25 miles, with Roanoke, Va., as its center. While we are not 
as large in our production as some other states, and while the 
packer individually produces a smaller volume of canned goods 
with us than is so with packers of other sections, yet. in the point 
of years, we are about as old as any. The canned goods busi- 
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in fact, south of 


ness was started in the state of Virginia, and, 
Baltimore City, by my father, some forty odd years ago, and 
at that time, I believe I am correct in saying that the industry 


was largely confined to Baltimore City and immediate vicinity. 
The industry in the state of Virginia has been grincipally con- 

fined to tomatoes, and what I shall have to say, therefore, shall 

be based more largely upon my experience as handling tomatoes, 





rather than the other large commodities, viz.: Corn and peas. 
However, for the purposes of the subject of my remarks, we might 
well direct our attention solely to the conditions surrounding 
the tomato industry, rather than any other liné of canned goods, 
because this branch of the industry has suffered greater in the 
past few years than any of the other lines, and it is here that 
the co-operation of the packer should be directed first. 
B. F. MOOMAW, Roanoke, Va. 
Having been asked by Mr. Gorrell to make a talk on this 


occasion, and after some thought I have decided to talk to you on 
the subject of co-operation, because, in my mind, this isthe 
keystone of the great arch of the canned goods industry, and, 
until this keystone shall have some stability, and shall be prop- 
erly handled, there shall be no stability or satisfaction to the 
canned goods industry. The subject is a broad one, but it shall 
not be my purpose to take up your time in discussing all of the 
features upon which packers should co-operate, but it shall be 
my desire to direct your attention to some of the principal features 
which, in my judgment, needs remedy now. 

There are sO many ways in which the canning industry could 


be improved, and a profit gotten from the .same, if the packers 
would co-operate along proper lines, and thereby endeavor to 
accomplish satisfactory results. You could help matters greatly 


by co-operating with the National Canners’ Association more than 
many of the packers have been in the habit of doing heretofore. 

Take the matter of statistics, for instance. This year, above 
all other years, I have insisted and urged upon my packer friends 
in the state of Virginia to be very prompt in turning in to the 
secretary an estimate of their packs in our section, and to turn 
these in absoiutely correct. In arguing this question with the 
packers, sometimes I am asked the question, “Why should we 
packers let the jobber know how many goods of each variety we 
have produced?’ I frequently answer the question by asking one: 
“Why should the packers not let themselves know how many 
goods have been produced?’ If we have been canning too many 
tomatoes, who ought to know it first, if not the packer? Who 
should the aggregate of any commodity packed interest more than 
the packer? It is absolutely to the packer’s interest to know 
just what has been produced, and the quantity of the production, 
and I say therefore that the industry can be greatly helped and 
benefited, if you would co-operate more thoroughly in returning 
to the secretary, when asked, the figures representing your pack. 

If we are producing too much of any one article in the canned 
goods line, in order to make a profit on the commodity, it must 
either be reduced in its production, or it must be increased in 
its consumption, and here comes in the campaign recently launched, 
with the view of increasing the consumption of canned goods. 
the packers would co-operate as they should in helping to launch 
and keep alive this campaign, running down statements falsely 
made against canned goods, and with the idea of increasing the 
consumption, we have gone a long way toward solving the prob- 
lem as to which side of the ledger shall show the right figures. 

In order to make this publicity campaign have its desired effect 
upon the business, each canner, no matter how small or how 
large, must thoroughly co-operate with his fellow-canner to ac- 
complish the results desired. This, therefore, cannot be better 
done than through a compact organization. When I say “organi- 
zation” I do not mean an organization as a trust, because I am 
not a believer in trust. (But from the experience of the law in 


recent years, dealing with the big trust, I hardly think, if the 
canners desire to form a trust, they need be afraid of suffering 


under the law.) 
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When the law says to two or more men that you must not 
combine or organize to control a product in restraint of trade 
and suppression of competition, it did not mean to infer that you 
and I should run our business at a loss, when we are entitled 
to a profit. Is not a laborer worthy of his hire? 

When we see the vast citizenship of this country, and, in addi- 
tion to that, realize the large foreign population, then the 
absurdly low consumption of canned goods per capita is enough, 


or should be enough, to stir every canned goods man in this 
country to do everything in his power, and co-operate to the 


fullest extent and the best of his ability with his neighboring 
canned goods man to bring about a condition for betterment. 

While | might be getting off of my subject to some extent, yet 
I cannot help but say here that from a recent investigation which 
I have made in the largest and most important distributing cen- 
ters of this country, I am convinced that the consumer is not 
being given the advantage of the ridiculously low price which has 
been paid the packer in the last few months for his tomatoes. | 
believe that the consumers pay as much today, with, of course, 
a few exceptions, for a can of tomatoes as they paid when the 
packer was getting from 75c to 80c per dozen for this commodity, 
f. o. b. his factory. . 

The fault, therefore, must lay between the jobber and the retail 
grocer. Having once been connected with the selling force of a 
wholesale grocery house, it is not my experience that the whole- 
sale grocer makes tremendous profits on any lines carried, unless 
he becomes a speculator and catches the market on the right 
side. There isn’t a great deal of this done outside, at least, of 
the large centers. 

I am reminded here of a cartoon which appeared some weeks 
ago in one of the large daily papers—I forget now which—ir 
which Mr. Wilson was repreesented as asking a very large over- 
grown lad, named “High-Cost-of-Living,” standing in front of 
three houses, in which lived Mr. Producer, Mr. Jobber and Mr. 
Retailer, and Mr. Wilson asked this boy of large dimensions per- 
pendicularly the question: ‘Tell me, lad, tell me, in which of 
those houses lives your father?’ This boy, “Master High-Cost- 
of-Living,” as many other boys of his time, does not always con- 
fine himself strictly to the truth, and he has therefore been found 
different occasions, differently. In 





to answer this question, on 
some instances it has been Mr. Producer’s house, in others Mr. 
Retailer's, in others Mr. Jobber’s, but frankly, I am constrained 


to believe that the boy’s father is, and has been for some time, 
living in the house of Mr. Retailer. Wherein does this bear- on 
my subject of co-operation? If I have sold tomatoes in the last 
60 or 90 days at 60c per dozen, and the consumer has been, and 
is paying the retailer as much for those tomatoes as he did when 
I sold them at 75c and 80c per dozen, why is it that this matter 
does not bear on my subject? Why should not the packer and 
those of us who are interested in the packing business take some 
step and co-operate to the extent of seeing why we shall not re- 
ceive for our tomatoes or other articles of canned goods a profit 
in proportion to the price asked the consumer? 

1 believe the wholesale grocers of this country will welcome 
the day when they shall see the price of canned goods, especially 
tomatoes, more staple and more definitely fixed than for the past 
few years. Why should a jobber wish to see the tomato market 
break, and go abnormally low when he has bought a large portion 
of his supply as futures on a higher market? I do not believe 
that the jobbers of this country would object to paying us 
today 70c to 75¢ per dozen for No. 3 tomatoes, f. o. b. our factories, 
if they realized that their competitors are not buying them from 
some one else at 60c or 65c. 

1 believe if the jobber of this country was properly approached 
on this subject that he would gladly co-operate with the canner 
to the extent of adjusting the present situation as tg the selling 
price of certain a ticles of canned food, principally, at this time, 
tomatoes. Please do not understand me to be agitating the con- 
solidation of the canners and the jobbers of this country—far be 
it. I am simply indicating a policy of co-operation between the 
jobber and the canner to bring about a condition under which 
the canner can market his product at a living price, and, at the 
same time, the jobber buy the product on a basis to make it 
readily salable, and on a basis under which it is. reasonably sure 
his competitor cannot buy. 

I have had it said to me on more than one occasion that, due 
to the jobbers’ persistency in trying to bear the canned goods 
market down, there seems to be some concerted co-operative plan 
upon which the jobbers of this country are operating with the 
view of driving the tomato market down. I, of course, do not 
believe that such a condition as this exists, but, on the other hand, 
I do believe that the jobber is ready to co-operate with the packer, 
as above stated, to the extent of bettering conditions. 

The establishing of a standard of all grades of canned goods 
is, in my judgment, one of the most important features which 
at this time deserves hearty and sincere co-operation of all parties 
directly interested in the packing, the selling and the distribution 
of canned goods, and especially is this true of tomatoes. The 
packers of other lines, such as corn and peas, have been more 
aggressive here than has the tomato packer, and they have largely 
established their grades, whereas, as yet, with the exception of a 
few localities, there has been no co-operation to any extent toward 
the establishing of fixed grades governing the quality of canned 
tomatoes. 

This thing of selling a car of tomatoes and calling it a standard 
is absurd, when no uniform standard has been adopted by can- 
ners generally. Peovle of experience recognize, when they see 
it, whether a can of tomatoes is standard or not. However, this 
leaves too much room for a difference of opinion between seller 
and buyer. 

I believe, therefore, that the tomato canners of this country 
should adopt and maintain a standard of quality for tomatoes, 
and that the terms of the standard should be well defined and 
thoroughly advertised and made known to the jobber. This, in 
my judgment, is another point on which the canners of the 
country would find the jobber ready to co-operate with them. 

As the matter now is, it is entirely too easy for the unscrupulous 
jobber to say, when he receives a car of tomatoes sold at 75c per 
dozen, when the market on date of delivery is 60c_ per dozen, 
that the goods are not standard, and, due to the failure on the 
part of the packers to adopt a standard, you have no recourse or 
no argument to produce, or, at least, none to which the jobber 
cannot take exception, and answer by the simple statement that 
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there is no such thing as a standard tomato. On the other hand, 
the same thing applies to the unscrupulous packer, who insists 
that his tomato is standard when he has shipped a car sold at 
60c, and it reaches destination on a 75c market. We have, un- 
fortunately, some of this class of both jobber and packer, without 
which both classes of business men would be better off. There- 
fore, when it comes to the case of adopting a standard tomato, 
you will find the best jobbers of this country willing and glad 
to co-operate with you in defining the standard. 

After we have adopted a standard, we should co-operate with 
the view of maintaining the standard, and, as I see it now, this 
could not be done except by some systematic plan of inspection, 
of which the National Canners’ Association should have control, 
and under whose jurisdiction the inspection should be made. I 
should welcome the day, and so would you, I believe, when a con- 
sumer would not buy a can of canned goods except the package 
pore a stamp showing that the goods had been inspected by the 
proper authority and passed as standard of the particular grade. 

Another point on which I would suggest co-operation of this 
association is that of uniform contract covering the sale of 
eanned goods. Several years ago the National Wholesale Grocers 
Association endeavored to put upon the canners of this country 
a contract governing the sale of future canned goods. I think 
now, as I did then, that a uniform contract should be adopted, 
but that in its adoption the canner should have a say. con- 
tract could not be a contract unless there are two parties to it, 
and why should the Jobbers’ Association expect the adoption of a 
contract and its acceptance by the packers without giving the 
packers a say in the compiling of the contract. 


When the question of canned goods contract was brought up 
before the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Convention, at Asheville, 
N. C., in 1908, and a committee appointed to draw up a canned 
goods contract, I was complimented by being asked by the chair- 





man of the committee, Mr. Stratton, of Memphis, Tenn., for my 
views on the subject. Having in view the best interests, as I saw 
them, of both the canners and the jobbers, I advised that, in my 
judgment, the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association nor the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association could adopt a uniform 
canned goods contract with themselves, and that it was my judg- 
ment this matter should be referred to a committee of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association, the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the Na- 
tional Dried Fruit & Canned Goods Brokers’ Association, and let 
these committees form a joint committee which should adopt a 
contract, and the several committees report the same back to their 
respective associations. In so doing, the uniform contract would 
have been drawn by the representatives of the four National 
Associations now in existence, who are directly interested in the 
sale of future canned goods. 

Finally: While conditions now surrounding the packing busi- 
ness, and especially the tomato end of it, may look very blue to 
many of us, yet I am here to herald the coming of better days, 
when by co-operation we shall have stamped the life out of the 
viper prejudice, and thereby largely increased the consumption. 

Then, too, when I look into the not “distant scenes” of the 
business, I see the canners of this country co-operating heartily 
with each other locally, and with each other, too, through the 
medium of the National Canners’ Association, and then with their 
next best friend, the broker, and through him with the jobber, and 
they are scenes in which I see you running your plants at their 
full capacity, producing an article of approved standard of quality, 
selling it under a contract thoroughly satisfactory to yourself and 
the jobber as well-; and they shall be days in which your business 
shall return you a profit, and the consumer have the best article 
of canned fruits and vegetables ever yet produced. 


At this point a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m. 
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Fourth Session 


Wednesday Afternoon, February 9, 1910 


HE convention reassembled with Vice-President L. A. Sears in the 
ehair, who said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: In addition to the regular program, con- 
sisting of five papers on important subjects, there will be reports of 
committees. The report of the Committee on Publicity will be one, 
and the Resolution Committee, i: they can get their report into shape. 
I now have the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. Amos H. Cobb. 


“SPRINGERS IN TOMATOES,” BY AMOS H. COBB. 


Regarding “‘springers”’ or ‘“‘flippers’’ in tomatoes, it is necessary in the 
first place to distinguish between these and swells. In the case of a 
springer the contents is perfectly sweet and wholesome. The worst that 
can be said against a springer is, they are objectionable in the eyes of 
the consumer. 

When packers concentrated their energies in one direction, namely, upon volume of their pack, 
paying little attention in regard to keeping the tomatoes whole, springers were practically unknown. 
Today the situation is greatly changed; jobbers as well as retailers demand that fancy No. 3’s be 
packed of red ripe fruit, cans well filled, and of absolutely or partially whole tomatoes, and in case 
the packer fails to meet any one of these requirements, his pack is immediately classed as standard. 

When the packer first attempted to meet these demands he soon discovered the development of 
springers, but believing the cause was entirely local, and not until it became known that some others 
were experiencing the same difficulty, did he appreciate the situation. It was then that different 
reasons were expressed as to the cause, some claiming that the cans were being filled too full, others 
expressed the opinion that the fault was due to lack of sufficient exhaust, while others believe spring- 
ers are caused by can leaks. If filling the cans too full is the cause, why, then, do we not find 
springers in the No. 10’s? Certainly we fill our fancy 10’s as full as fancy 3’s, and yet complaints 
of springers in 10’s are unknown. I agree that it is possible to cause springers by overfilling the 
cans, but do not believe that many are due directly to that cause. Springers are not found in 
No. 10's, for they are processed about twice as long. Neither are they found in No. 3’s by packers 
who are processing a sufficient length of time. The cause cannot be attributed to defective cans, or 
it would not be possible to simply heat and vent the cans to put them in merchanable condition, 
which work can be deferred to meet the convenience of the packer, as springers carry indefinitely 
without developing swells. If the fundamental cause is not found from filling the cans too full, lack 
of exhaust or defective cans, what then is the reason? Let us for a moment consider the question 
of insuflicient sterilization of the seeds, as from the many tests I have made with self-registering 
thermometers proves conclusively tomatoes are a poor conductor of heat, and that the center of the 
can does not receive sufficient heat to thoroughly sterilize the seed at that point. 

I believe that a great many packers are now processing fancy tomatoes even shorter length of 
time than standards, when one’s better judgment should tell him that if the cans are filled with 
whole tomatoes and packed sclid it is necessary that additional heat be given in order to reach the 
center of the can, and especially the seed at that point. 

The life of the plum and cherry is found in the pit, while the life of the tomato is in the seed, 
and if we fail to thoroughly sterilize these we must expect springers. Tomato seeds are hardy, not 
easily killed by freezing, as shown by plants often found growing in the spring about the factory. 
Neither are they easily killed by heat, as I find a cook of twenty minutes is sufficient if the cans 
are filled with tomatoes from which the seeds have been removed, while placing the seeds into other 
cans, processing the same length of time, requires but a short time for springers to develop. I find 
that No. 2 tomatoes cooked from forty to forty-five minutes show a great variation as to degree of 
heat reached in the center of the cans, this ranging from 180 to 200 degrees. One can containing 
practically nothing but pulp showed 209 degrees. In no case was 212 degrees reached. 

I appreciate that many packers hesitate to increase the time of processing, believing that the 
extra time has a tendency to break the fruit and thus cause the goods to lose some of their indi- 
viduality. I for one do not agree with this theory, as I believe that an increase of a few minutes 
in time makes no difference in the way the goods open up. 

Laboratory tests show that there is an actual pressure from eighteen to twenty ounces to the 
square inch in a can which is a springer. This would indicate that gas was generated after the can 
was sealed. I believe the origin of this gas is in the understerilization of the seeds at the center of 
the can. ‘The fruit has been sterilized, but not the seeds. 

While it is not my desire or intention to carry the idea that I am absolutely positive that the 
fault is due to the fact that many of us are not sufficiently sterilizing tomatoes, still from the many 
tests | have made I cannot but feel that I am progressing in the right direcion. I further appreciate 
that I am not the only packer who has spent time and energy in hopes of discovering the direct 
cause, and it may be that seme packer present has been led to believe that the cause lies in an 
entirely different direction, and if such is the case, I feel that he should express himself freely, for 
the situation is of importance to all packers of tomatoes. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: Now, ladies and gentlemen, I am sure we all appreciate the informa- 


tion we have just received from Mr. Cobb on the subject of springers. I am sure we have 
been much edified. The information as given is new to many of us, and while I myself have 
had similar troubles, I was never quite willing to venture any thought on what was the reason. 
I am sure that the information received from Mr. Cobb will prove practical and beneficial. 
The next paper on the program is by H. P. Strasbaugh, of Aberdeen, Md. 
“QUALITY—THE MOTIVE POWER OF SUCCESS,” BY H. P. STRASBAUGH. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: Quite a number of years ago a prominent politician, well 
known to all of you, found it necessary at a certain time to announce to the people of the 
United States his sentiments in the words, “I am a democrat.” Of course this is not a political 
meeting, and it is entirely unnecessary for me to tell you what my politics are; I will leave that 
for you to guess yourself. But there is one thing, gentlemen, that I would like to have clearly 
understood, which was not thoroughly understood some years ago at a meeting of the National 
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Canners, and I want to say right here that I am a canner, and 
interested in the problems that perplex the canning 
industry today. Some of my friends have classed me in times 
past as somewhat pessimistic, possibly a ‘“‘knocker.’’ I do not 
wish to be put in that class altogether, and I hope that I shall 
be able to convince the National Canners’ Association that I 
have some optimistic, as well as pessimistic, ideas. I believe, 
gentlemen, that when a patient is desperately sick it is neces- 
sary to call in a surgeon or a physician who will probably 
diagnose the case. Under such circumstances you do not want 
one that will tell you there is nothing the matter with the 
patient, that the disease is not serious, and that he does not 
require serious attention. I believe we have a serious case on 
our hands at the present time in the canning industry, and just 
what we shall do for the patient is the question that is before us. 

I would first iike to endorse the remarks of Mr. Smith, who 
remarked this morning that we ought to have a trust; some one 
downstairs yesterday suggested that canners had a trust already, 
that when the packing season was on in the summer and fall 
they trusted for higher prices until the first of November, and after 
the first of November came along they trusted for higher prices 
along after the first of the year, and after the first of the year 
they trusted the opening of lake navigation, and after that they 
trusted to something else, so we have a trust, but that trust has 
not been practical, it has not put us on the basis of high financial 
standing, and for that reason we are here today to open the closet, 
look in upon the skeleton and see what is the matter, what con- 
fronts us and then decide what we shall do with it. 

Hither wisely or unwisely you have called in the rank and file 
and the field day is on. At past conventions able and learned men 
of intellect have been given their place on the program. Today the 
heivyweights and lightweights are thrown in the ring and told 
to “get busy” and fight for their life, their business, their reputa- 
tions—their all. 

Fighting stuff is the qualifiecation required today. The intel- 
lectual stuff has gone before. If it has properly fertilized the soil 
and the situation clearly understood something may be gained ;— 
if not the arrow of quality will miss the bull’s-eye and be lost 
in the beyond and another opportunity will be lost. 

At any rate, “with charity to all and malice toward none’’ let 
us hit from the shoulder a quality blow and fear not the result, 
for quality spells best. Best spells right and right must prevail 
and be sanctioned by the best. 

Here we are living in an age of science, progress, invention 
and accomplishment fostered by ambition, convention, combination 
and action. As each star is added to the endearing folds of Old 
Glory, another notch is nicked in the register of progress. As 
others progress, naturally so must we keep pace in our business 
separately, individually and collectively. The National Canners 
Association must march forward to keep pace with the times; it 
cannot afford to stand still or drop backward.,,.The individual 
packer must likewise pursue the same line of action or be lost 
jn the shuttle of the survival of the fittest. We dare not let our 
industry become unprofitable and continue in this unenviable 
position. We are here for the purpose of bettering conditions 
among packers and with an idea of discovering the golden key 
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AMOS H. COBB, Fairport, N. Y. 


of success, which will elevate us and place our industry on the 
pedestal of profit. At a time when high prices for meats are 
being boycotted in almost every city and hamlet, and exceptional 
high cost of living is hecoming so noteworthy that the president’s 
cabinet has given a hand towards righting conditions which are 
becoming so serious that Congress is about to take action. Is it 
not, indeed, startling to be compelled to realize that canned goods, 
one of the most important food products, is selling below cost 
and at a loss to manufacturer and distributor? The canners’ in- 
terest is about the only one remaining unabsorbed. It seems 
strange that we have escaped in this age in which even the globe 
is being cornered. Why is it that our industry is as vet undiscoy- 
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ered by the masters of finance and still remains to blush and 
wither in single blessedness? Oh—what an opportunity—here 
is the chance of the age and the only one remaining round anc 
rosy! Capitalists, attention! Behold the eighth wonder! <A 
glance at the price-list of all lines of canned goods indicates the 
absurdity of the plight of this industry. When a head of cabbage 
sells at retail for 16c and a can of No. 3 tomatoes at 5c there is 
something evidently radically wrong with conditions, for the same 
soil and attention is requisite in the cultivation of the cabbage 
as is necessary in the growing of the tomato. As we see the ad- 
vances made by other industries we find the effort of one decade 
invariably surpassing the product of the preceding period, the 
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STRASBAUGH, Aberdeen, Md. 


quality of each and every recently finished work far in advance of 
anything heretofore produced under practically the same auspices. 
Is it not high time, under such conditions, for packers to take 
notice, elevate themselves from the ruts which have been familiar 
to our forefathers and adopt new processes more advantageous 
in the production of hermetically sealed food products and sur- 
pass rather than step backward as to grades and qualities pro- 
duced many years ago? Do we fully realize that we are living in 
an atmosphere of ‘Quality’? which constantly surrounds us? The 
Juxury of today is doubled and trebled in comparison with ten 
to fifteen years ago. This is evident in all phases of life from 
the cradle to the funeral bier. Everything at the present day 
bespeaks quality. The American people demand the best and no 
matter what may be the cost of production they are willing to 
acquire it providing the actual value or quality of production is 
in line with the price. 

may be possible sometime during this convention of quest 
to determine how we can make our products more popular; some 
answer may be obtained which will greatly assist the situation and 
yet no matter what hidden treasure may be discovered, quality will 
be paramount in the determination of its value while considering 
just how we may benefit ourselves by the use of this propective 
adjunct. 

For the past two or three years and even more, a number of 
packers have been left on third base waiting for a home run; 
there have been many bunts, attempts at home runs, but the batter 
either had not the necessary qualifications or the pitcher on the 
other side handed up too many curves and we have failed in our 
attempts to “eat ’em up” and bring ’em home. 

At any rate, here we are ready for new rules for another year 
and with mouths and ears wide open, we are ready to catch any 
straw indicating the course of the wind and studying even more 
closely than ever the barometer which is always more correct than 
the reading. When the ball goes over the out-fence and every- 
body crosses the home-plate with time to spare—this is called 
“Quality.”” When the whols bunch is left on bases the cross-eyed, 
red-headed urchins peeping through the fence howls “rotten’’! 
When nobody is able to make a home run during the whole season 
it is time for the National Association to change the rules or it is 
high time to look toward another association, otherwise, interest 
will be lost in the game, and our plants and business will become 
valueless, all for the want of proper organization, management, 
and quality of conduct. 

At past conventions, we have had most bountifully spread before 
us the question of promiscuous contract and method of dealing ; 
rejections deserved and undeserved; arbitration; the question of 
standard; proper labeling; how to pack correctly; and what not. 
You will recall it was at Cincinnati that the ‘Peerless Orator of 
the Chesapeake” swayed the convention almost into reform by 
expounding trade ethics and the square deal as could none other 
who did not daily feed from his office window upon the seductive 
odors of the waters latent with the famous diamond back, canvas 
back, crab and oyster, how this master of classics without exer- 
tion spoke apples of gold and pictures of silver. In fact, every 
speaker has been the right. man in the right place and though we 
ate, drank and it might be added, smoked also, yet we have not 
been smoked out of the cross-eyed, red-headed kid’s christening 
and evidently to the present moment, the sugar plums thus dis- 
tributed are undigested, for is it not a fact that everything so 
far offered after being subjected to the hot sands of debate like 
the contract of Cincinnati, has been laid on the cooling board, 
where it has since rested in peace, although so much cannot be 
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said of the canner who has been anxiously looking to this national 
body for a solution of the problem, and our malady today not 
only seems to need the doctor but a corps of surgeons as well. If 
the ailment has been the result of too much sweet and not suf 
ficient substantial diet, in heaven’s name, let’s change the menu 
without superfluous discussion, but action instead. Why not do 
something at this convention that will mean that we know what 
we are talking about when we say contract and that we know how 
to write a ony contract, that we may know how to deal and 
distribute in a high class, economical manner, that we may have 
a method of handling arbitration and rejections as satisfactorily 
as it is done by the New York Canned Good and Dried Fruits 
Association today, which you may not all know is an arbitration 
committee of equity whose decisions are as binding as a supreme 
court decision at a cost of the princely sum of $15 for the loser 
and the grateful thanks of the winner. I might mention right 
here this association would be glad to receive none-resident pack- 
ers as associate members on the: basis of $10 per year. I will be 
pleased to have your application at any time during the con- 
vention. ‘The gentlemen of New York who created this judiciary 
are entitled to a vote of thanks for this attainment, for we must 
admit few packers or brokers can claim much credit for the 
launching of this innovation, which already has saved the innocent 
canner many thousand dollars. May this first model arbitration 
committee be long lived and many others instituted before another 
packing season, so that the arbitration and rejection question be 
no longer a bone of contention and uncertainty. And since the 
knife is once inside of the oyster and precedent has thus been 
established, it may prove to be a step in the “golden stairway” 
leading towards the correction of the many other ills that make 
the grasshopper a burden. And since the arbitration question has 
been at last solved and proved by practice, why is it not feasible 
for this convention to settle the question of standard, for if the 
father cannot and will not describe his own progeny, how can we 
expect anyone else to favor the undertaking? 

After all the definition of standards is not such a hard one. 
It is doubtful if a single packer in the assembly if placed in judg- 
ment over a lot of tomatoes would admit his inability to decide 
them seconds, standards, extra standards or fancy. “A can reason- 
ably full of ripe, unadulterated tomatoes not over one-third juice” 
would be the basis of his reckoning and judgment. A score of 
questions could of course be asked and the destructive “wire mesh” 
can be suggested by the Shylock who is brimful of snares that can 
be technically thrown in the packer’s path. Gentlemen, for years 
before such buyers were in swaddling clothes, standards were de- 
clared and dealt in with satisfaction, and so will the old way con- 
tinue after the wire mesh operator is gone and forgotten. Why 
not adopt a simple definition like the one suggested and give it to 
a score or more of arbitration committees scattered over the 
United States in the principal distributing markets, and it will 
be but the work of a moment for such committees to decide the 
question of standard in every case brought before them, and with a 
proper, business-like contract these arbitration committees can as 
easily settle many other questions that have been perplexing the 
packer, individually and collectively. 

Government inspection has also been proposed; label with 
weights of contents thereon; seconds should be labeled “Seconds” 
and not knowingly traded in when every one concerned knows 
the consumer is being deceived under present policy. Is it right? 
You all know it is poor age | to pac oor grades because your 
neighbor does it. A motion will quickly dispose of the matter and 
if it is not quality you want, say so, if you can afford to vote 
in the negative. Some may say “unconstitutional,” and if you 
listen to their arguments you would imagine you were before the 
Supreme bench itself. A lawyer once defined law as “something 
everybody should know—nobody really knows, and the Supreme 
Court has the last guess at it.” I believe I am not far wrong 
in saying an act is not unconstitutional until so declared by the 
proper authorities. Let us all vote at least for the resolutions 
likely to be introduced to memorialize Congress to take action 
relative to the standardization of all canned goods and govern- 
ment inspection of all canning factories, ee so far as the 
promotion of sanitary conditions is concerned. ‘Nothing ventured, 
nothing gained’”—so let us venture a little at this convention for 
quality’s sake. Let us take a stand for the square deal in the 
trading department ; let old methods be revised. I fully appreciate 
the inclination to adhere to old customs and land-marks and yet, 
gentlemen, let us wrestle with this condition as we find it; let 
us not hesitate to call a “spade a spade.” A packer recently re- 
marked that it was by means of the broker that he was kept 
posted as to what his competitors were doing. Of course, this may 
be an all right policy if his broker is really posted on facts, and 
yet if the broker should accidentally make a mistake (please note 
“accidentally” is said advisedly) it might cost the packer a pretty 
penny for his posting. 

Here, for instance, to illustrate our present method of selling in 
the market of hearsay and “they say,” let us call upon our old 
friends again: Johnny Doe calls upon our friend Dicky Roe and 
learns that Tommy Poe is doing what he isn’t. Dicky Roe said 
to Johnny Doe, “Do you know that a western buyer has just bought 
from Tommy Poe a block of tomatoes at a concession of 24%4c 
below the market?’ “Why, is it possible?’ exclaims Johnny Doe. 
“Yes,” said Dicky Roe, “I just met a friend in the street and 
he told me so.”” Now, Johnny Doe has more canned tomatoes than 
ready cash and with a slow, declining market for the previous 
ninety days, he concludes he might as well cash up rather than 
continue to hold and get deeper in the hole on account of the 
enormous loss entailed by shrinkage, storage, interest and insur- 
ance. So Johnny Doe proceeds to sell at the concession price, 
which he now understands to be “the market of hearsay and 
‘they say,’” and after he has committed himself beyond recall, 
he meets peneouasy the large western buyer and learns that he 
did not buy the block as reported by Dicky Roe at 2%c conces- 
sion, but Mr. Westerner declares he paid full price and he learns, 
to his sorrow, that he was the innocent cause of the unfortunate 
effect, which cost Johnny Doe 2%c per dozen, on 5,000 cases sold, 
or $250, just a bagatelle, a little incident to some packers, and 
yet $250; gone forever to the winds all on account of misrepre- 


sentation and hearsay. 
Another case that just happened: A reliable party in Philadel- 


hia wishes new price on future corn, writes the packer in Mary- 
and accordingly and incidentally mentions that the ———— Canning 
Co. of Maryland is naming a price of 62%c, delivered Philadelphia, 
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vn their packing of 1910. ‘The price sounds low to Mr. Philadel- 
phia’s Maryland friend, so the latter drops a line to the other 
Maryland packer asking him what about it. His reply reads 
“Present advanced prospects for the price of corn has compelled 
us to name 65c, f. v. b. with 13c rate of freight to Philadelphia,” 
which practically puts -he Philadelphia advices 5c per dozen lower 
than facts. And yet, gentlemen, all assurances can be given that 
everybody was acting honestly while operating in this “market of 
hearsay and ‘they say’” versus the selling agency plan, which 
has made millions for others by stopping losses and yet not in- 
creasing consumer’s cost. Ours is a question of disorganization 
versus organization. Everything we sell in a disorganized happy-go- 
lucky way—everything we buy we buy from organization corpora- 
tions. In some cases from corporations who are closely in line with the 
great steel trust itself. Only within the past few days a Baltimore 
paper published a possible combination of interests among the 
ice manufacturers. A certral selling agency was immediately sug- 
gested for the purpose of obviating irregularities of price and 
thus avoiding losses which always accompany promiscuous distri- 
bution. It was claimed that this agency would decrease rather 
than increase consumer's cost, although the expense of same would 
be covered and a surplus to spare versus the old method. Is it 
not even true notwithstanding all that has been said pro and con 
of the Standard Oil Company that the consumer does in reality 
obtain the product at a comparatively low cost? And why should 
the canned goods industry not be benetited by the same advantage 
of selling agencies as -_ other large corporation or interest within 
our borders? Why should we not have a headquarters where prices 
are fixed and are not named aimost exclusively at the other end 
of the jine? Why should we look alone to the large trade dailies 
for prices and conditions whose reporters are posted by the broker- 
age firms located in these various cities? ‘The brokers are natu- 
rally friendly and have a preference for their friends, the jobbers, 
with whom they are in daily contact and communication. The 
jobber naturally buys at as low a price as is possible—we cannot 
blame him in the least for this, nor his friend, the broker, or that 
broker’s competitors, for they all must compete and have as iow 
a price as any other broker doing business in the same city or 
they must quit their business. But if anyone is to blame for this 
condition, is it not the packer himself? Does he make an effort 
and is he willing to spend a little of his cold cash to support 
an 3 yo oY that would assure staple prices in keeping with 
what is being done at his end of the line and not reported prices 
coming from the buyer's end and reported as the hearsay and 
“they say” of those who have to buy with the shading that will 
naturally follow from that side of the fence? Gossip and report 
are twin mothers of doubt and unreliability. In all earnestness, 
are you willing to continue to allow the selling price of your 
product to be named by those who, though they may be friends, 
and sincere ones for all of that, and yet they are not financially 
interested in your business and is it a matter of financial import- 
ance to them whether your business be a success or a failure. 

Don’t think for one moment that this is a proposition to dis- 
arrange the regular brokerage channels which are already cus- 
tomary. Such is not the case, for this selling agency could dis- 
tribute through the same channels as at present, but this selling 
agency would have the advantage of the knowledge of what actua! 
prices have governed on actual business and not subrosa transac- 
tions, trequently garbled and out of date and cut to fit special 
wants and requirements at the buyer’s end. In comparison, while 
you are figuring the cost to the packer for being kept posted on 
the distribution of the product amounting to $50,000,000, it would 
be well to rest the quality of conduct view of the case and pass 
on to quality of product, and right here it is safe to make the 
statement that the packer is an exception who ever undertook to 
make ‘quality’ his watchword and regretted his bargain. The 
American people demand quality first, last and all the time. 

The babies cry for it; 

The aged die for it; 

Strong men sigh for it; 

And brokers will never be compelled to lie for it. 

Canned goods of quality are wanted, no matter how many are 
packed. Overproduction would never be the cry under such aus- 
pices; it would always be underproduction if every can would 
tickle the palate. It is overproduction of the cross-eyed, red- 
headed kid kind that puts the market on the bum and makes our 
business cease to hum. The American Grocer recently said: 
™ There are several classes of good preservers, of whom we men- 

on : 
First—Those who believe and act upon the policy that any old 
thing will do in the line of raw materials, so long as the package 
and labels are attractive. 

Second—Those who seek to put up 
possible cost, thus sacrificing quality in 
processing and preserving. 

Third—Those who use all sorts of raw materials, but placing 
labels on goods according to grades, selling the inferior under any 
sort of a label, and only meritorious articles under their name. 
They are blind to the fact that the cheaper product pulls down 
the price of the, better, besides demoralizing their own market, and 
prejudicing reputation and the future of the business. 

Fourth—The minority that invariably cure the very highest 
quality of raw product, adopt the best scientific and sanitary 
measures and in every detail endeavor to reach perfection. 

These four paragraphs should be printed in letters of gold and 
placed on the desk before the manager of every cannery and with 
the avoidance of the first three and adoption of the fourth, the 
record of business shown five years hence would mean success, 
—~ ‘lane affluence, doubling and trebling of output and de- 
mand. 

Only recently a packer asked the question as to the legality of 
a new label which he expected to introduce on his 1910 pack, 
whether it would be contrary to the pure food and drugs act to 
imprint label, simply “Tomatoes, packed at ————- County, Dela- 
ware.” He was informed perfectly proper and in accordance with 
the pure food law. Now, is it supposed for one moment that this 
is to be a quality package and for this reason he does not pro- 

ose to put his name on the label and then we wonder why our 
ndustry is not prosperous while such practices are frequent, and 
why in this atmosphere of high cost of living and the boycotting 
of meats and high priced products, canned goods are being re- 
tailed at 5c per can, which shows a loss to packer, jobber and 
retailer or somebody of over 12%c per dozen, or 25c per case, 


ood material at lowest 
andling raw product, in 
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on every 10,0c0,0cC0 cases thus distributed the 
loss of $2,500,000. It's a wonder that every packer 
received a leather medal from Secretary Wilson. Our 
committee are doing noble work in running down many 
scandalous cases wherein canned goods have been maliciously 
slandered. This committee has recently investigated a case wheie 
death from alleged eating of the product of the hermetically sealed 
can was in reality a case of suicide. This is one incident of many 
lies that have been nailed—long live the poor g committee. This 
is quality action. They are doing a good work in this and also in 
advertising before the public the purity and delectability of the 
hermetically sealed product. Advertising will create consumptive 
demand and yet quality is requisite to maintain this position. Why 
not give us an anti-poor product committee and anti-poor practice 
committee and empower them with ample authority—if not the 
wherewithal, that will enable them to promote, advocate, push and 
if necessary, lobby in order that the lifeboat of quality, success 
and profit be hurried to this almost shipwrecked crew of mariners 
who continue to be helplessly drifting from post to pillar and to 
be classed among the unprosperous manufacturers, who continue 
to bury their talents in the sands of unfertility. 

Some one may truly say “This does not apply to me; I own, 
control and distribute a brand of reputation; | am prosperous and 
why should I be concerned?’ Reply, “If thou be all of this, why 
do you belong to this association?’ Am I my brother's keeper, or 
is he just an ordinary cuss, pleasant to meet, amusing with his 
antics and a good liver, at least convention week? If you think 
his misfortune has not a bearing on your success, thou foolest 
thyself; no matter .f you obtain $1 per dezen on account of the 
reputation of your brand and he only 50c, the sale of his poor 
quality goods affects the sale of your good quality, for hath it 
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not been truthfully said that one poor can hath more bad influ- 
ence than twelve good cans do good? it is the little leaven that 
leavenecth the whole and quality is the essence of the contents 


of the hermetically sealed can. Gentlemen, the consumer has long 
since ceased his investment in lotteries; gold brick methods are 
back numbers; prize packages with worthless premiums went out 
of fashion when we were boys. Let every can tickle the palate. 
Let the National Canners’ Association steer for quality, first, last 


and all the time. 
Gentlemen—we are up against a condition. The facts are in- 
disputable. What shall we do about it—take immediate action, 


or go home, become absorbed in our daily sea of troubles and for 
get it by tiliing the soil, as did our forefathers, continuing to 
travel by stage coach, while other industries flit by us in autos 
and air ships, forwarding message on foot while others communi- 
cate via wireless. A few years ago, we reached the age of steam 
verily, "tis now the age of the electric flash and if the hermetic- 
ally sealed can of deliciously preserved fruits and yegetables is 
being marketed below cost, not to speak of the living profit, some 
thing is radically wrong. 

As you indulge in your Cuban perfecto, did it ever occur to you 
that it would be insulting if your tobacconist would. offer you 
nothing but the 2-for cheroot? While banqueting at the Marl- 
borough-Bleinheim, did you ever observe anything on the menu 
pertaining to canned goods without sit indicated quality? With 
rare exceptions, is it not true that the canner is master of his 
own destiny? If the youth sets his maximum standard as gar- 
bage master, does he ever become secretary or chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, and yet, indeed, is it not a noteworthy condition 
that some canners are masters of garbage rather than accumu- 
lators, preservers, and distributors of the pride of the cannery? 
“A chain is no stronger than its weakest link.” 

The quality of conduct and quality of product should be endorsed 
‘by this convention and a committee on quality appointed, if it has 
to postpone its adjournment til! the fourth day of next July: 
(the city by the sea is by no means a place to be despised, and 
there can searcely be suggested a more suitable place for the 
celebration of the Declaration of Independence which might thus 
also combine the canners’ declaration for quality, the goiden key 
to success). 

Back to the woods with the question, “Does it pay to pack 
goods of quality?’ It is surprising how often arguments in the 
negative have been advanced and always because the atheist had 
not the time, inclination or patience to dive into the root of the 
matter, because he never cared to invest the time and expense in 
making a visit to the establishment of some canner who had 
proven the theory by practice and whose plant, from entrance to 
exit, spells quality, success, satisfaction. If this body would ad- 
journ for an hour and the additional time it would take to make 
the trip to the Franco-American Food Co.’s factory at Jersey 
City, there would not be -a single doubter left in the audience. 
There are also other plants in this class and men in this con- 
vention that know the truthfulness of this suggestion, and if the 
“King of Hart” is not at this moment otherwise engaged in ar- 
ranging dinner parties or other festive features, he can testify 
to the blessings that quality has bestowed upon him and _ his 
brands. “Let every can tickle the palate” has been his watch- 
word, and if he could only be induced to inject some of his quality 
experience into this convention, an adjournment could be made 
prior to the next Independence Day. 

The banana stand and the peanut vendor will always be with 
us, as also the elaborate high class grocery, placarded in certain 
departments, “Fresh Fruits from the ‘Garden of Eden.’” The can- 
her can select his preference, but we hope that he be not forgetful 
that a rose by any other name may be just as sweet; however, let 
the name be sweet, just the same, for it is more effective, and 
do not fail to have the quality as sweet as the name. In the 
name of the illustrious Grover Cleveland, “We are up against a 
condition, not a theory,” and in the words of the famous Tweed, 
“What are you going to do about it?’ 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT: I am sure we are all deeply grateful 
to our brother packer here who has given us such food for 
thought and such an intelligent exposition of his views on what 
is the matter with the canning business. 

Now, to facilitate the business of the convention, I will call 
upon Mr. Haserot, who is chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
licity, to make his report, and for that purpose we will dispense 
with the regular program until we have heard from him. 

Mr. Haserot: Mr. President, members of the convention 
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and ladies: The situation that appears to have developed io 
connection with the canning industries in the past few years, as 
expressed by many of our friends who have offered addresses, 
does not appeal to me in exactly that form. I am distinctly an 
optimist in connection with the canned goods industry, and I 
am thoroughly of the belief that it is only a question of putting 
up things right and letting the people know it, in order to 
improve the industry beyond all conception. There are faults, 
naturally, in every big industry, and especially a new one. We 
have been hounded by conditions under which no industry should 
suffer, but the fact that these things have been presented to the 





ENTHUSIAST. 


A PUBLICITY 
thinking men of this industry places them in such a position 
that they know now how to act to correct the things that have 
not tended to develop the industry to the point I expect to see 
it develop in about ten years hence. I am distinctly an optimist. 
Furthermore, I would like to say—and the saying should be a 
convincing fact—that in the last five years of this industry 
there has been no actual decrease in consumption. There has 
been a very considerable increase, but there has not been suf- 
ficient increase because we, as canners and men who have been 
in this productive field have not given the business that special 
attention that we should have given it. Wonders can be ac- 
complished by men who are earnest; nothing can be ac- 
complished by the pessimist. The fact that the matter of pub- 
licity came before this body and was received in the manner 
it was was an indication of the proper spirit. The. Board of 
Publicity, of course, was somewhat handicapped because funds 
were lacking. It was not because the desire to improve was 
not there. A man who simply says, ‘‘ What is the matter with 
my business?’’ and does nothing to correct it, is not the man 
that makes progress. Now, again, I repeat that J am an 








optimist in connection with one of the greatest industries de- 
veloped in the world’s history, and I am glad to be identified 
with that kind of an industry. (Applause.) 

In this report of the board of publicity an effort will be 
made to show the usefulness of the expenditude of a certain 
amount of money, and to show how almost impossible it is to 
cover the situation with the amount of money at the command 
of the board of publicity and the executive board of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association, who worked together during the 
past year in carrying out this work: 


REPORT OF ‘THE BOARD OF PUBLICITY OF THE NA- 
TIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Pursuant to the recommendation of the committee on publicity 
acted upon favorably at the meeting of the association, held in 
Louisville, the board of publicity of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation met in Cleveland on ¥ebruary 20 and organized for busi- 
ness. Active work was begun immediately which crystallized dur- 
ing the year into three direct channels: 

General publicity through the dissemination of information to 
the public upon the purity and wholesomeness of canned goods. 

Use of space in leading magazines to create interest and knowl- 
edge on the part of the consumer, thus to increase consumption. 

Suppression of false and misleading statements. 

In order that the far-reaching and salutary program of pub- 
licity so actively launched may proceed with undiminished vigor, 
we submit herewith a report on what has been accomplished with 
financially-limited effort. The surface has hardly been scratched. 

At the outset we faced the belief in the public mind that canned 
goods contain chemicals and other unnatural preservatives. People 
were afraid to eat canned goods. Investigations proved that the 
consumption of canned foods and vegetables had been greatly cur- 
tailed by this fear. 

Contributions were asked, by the association, from canners, of 
$1 per 1,000 cases on the estimated pack of 1909. 

Contributions were generous in some cases, slow in others, ap 
proximately 5,000 being subscribed by canners, members of 
allied industries, brokers and wholesalers. 

The deep-seated prejudice was years in building—our speed in 
wiping it out will be governed only by the funds at the command 
of the association. 

Of the subscription of approximately $25,000, every dollar was 
made to do the work of four dollars in the usual advertising cam- 
paign. 

The statement is made advisedly and it is conservatively taken 
from exact figures which are shown in sequence in this report. 

Over $100,000 would have ordinarily been required to accom- 
plish what cur 1909 appropriation of one-fourth that sum has 
done for this industry. 

Advertising experts tell us no such publicity feat was ever be- 
fore accomplished in the history of the advertising. 

Final success depends upon driving home to every American man 
and woman the bed rock facts of canned fruit and vegetable 
purity. 

Our future victory over public prejudice lies ahead of us. We 
have a magnificent start—let us not toss aside this tremendous 
advantage, but build upon it. 

Let the answer in your individual case be based on what this 
association has proved by deeds, not words, in the campaign now 
being waged. 














Magazine Advertising. 

Lord & Thomas of Chicago and New York was selected as the 
agency to handle this campaign. 

Writing of the advertisements was assigned to the man in its 
organization who is the most successful advertising writer in the 
world and whose greatest, most wonderful successes were made 
exploiting food products—especially applicable to this industry. 

Women buy nine-tenths of all articles purchased—of foods 
99 37-100 per cent. We aimed our advertising first at the house- 
ened second at the man of the house; third at the occasional 
yuyer. 

Millions of homes of intelligence in the United States received 
your messages on the purity of canned fruits and vegetables. 
Those homes were fed through the various stages of sanitary prepa- 
ration of these foods in words from the pen of the highest salaried 
advertisement writer in the world. 

Big space, usually full pages, were used to tell the entire true 
story of our business. 

In November alone we reached 6,490,000 homes through the fol- 
lowing powerful magazines of proved circulation of the highest 
class: “Ladies’ Home Journal,” 1,200,000; ‘Ladies’ World,” 500,- 
000; “Saturday Evening Post,” 1,300,000; “American Magazine,” 
300,000; “Munsey’s Magazine,” 640,000; “Everybody’s Magazine,” 
640,000; “Designer,” “Delineator,” “‘New Idea,” 1,400,000. 

In December the “Ladies’ Home Journal” with its circulation 
of 1,200,000 carried our story. Full pages were used in “Good 
Housekeeping,” 300,000, and “McCall’s Magazine,” 1,000,000. 

This month the “Saturday Evening Post” is telling the facts to 
8,000,000 intelligent American minds. 

We have scraped the surface strata of falsehoods, evil stories 
and untruthful rumors from the American mind—to penetrate 
deeper and to completely obliterate these falsifying efforts, is the 
task which at the end of the next five years will put us on the 
industrial pinnacle that the country owes such a business of con- 
servation as ours. 

Interests opposed to this association have seriously hampered our 
work by sensational lies which found their way to the public 
press. They aimed to cripple the entire canning industry. These 
we have fought by various methods. 


Complimentary Newspaper Publicity. 


Five hundred American daily newspapers, thoroughly covering 
every state in the union, were enlisted in the fight for right. The 





true principle of squareness that stands behind American journal- 
ism was predominant in our handling by the press. 

Rather than ask the journalists to print technical points of 
trained men on canning, uninteresting and sometimes not under- 
standable to the average person, Lord & Thomas’ newspaper staff 
took entire charge of the publicity bureau. 
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bold facts on 


canning would 
have been out-and-out advertising. We refused to lend ourselves 
to what in the newspaper man’s mind is a crime against the pro- 
fession. 

Consequently these experienced newspaper men were sent out to 


To ask the newspaper to print 


gather live, crisp news articles of timely interest—our bureau was 
an Associated Press on a small scale. 

The 500 newspapers at the outset were told about this indus 
try’s battle for the truth and about its news bureau. 

From Washington was secured the newspaper story, ‘‘Inventory 
Being Taken of American Pantry.” It was sent to our 500 papers 
to be printed, if the editors desired, simply on its news merits. 
Practically every editor printed the story. Besides papers which 
did not receive the article clipped it bodily and gave credit to their 
contemporaries. Scores of instances of this kind came to our 
attention. 

The story 
pendous success 
was not sent. 

Every week our news service sifted out such stories of especial 
news value—stories with news interest that people enjoy reading 
and that the editors are glad and anxious to print. 


“Napoleon Was First Pure Food Crusader” was a stu- 
and was recopied in scores of papers to which it 








WILEY, 
Western Canners’ Association, Edinburg, Ind. 


a Secretary 


In dispensing this news bureau service every paper was treated 
fairly and squarely, competitors were served alike—-no paper was 
allowed to “scoop” a contemporary. 

The “Associated Press’ of the canning industry thus did a great 
work to the delight of the papers served. During the news 
bureau’s existence the number of papers printing every article 
averaged 70 per cent—a greater average than was ever before 
recorded in such a crusade as ours. 

All these newspaper stories carried the message of purity of 
canned goods to the millions of readers. 

In this newspaper publicity we reached practically every person 
in the nation. 

Seventy-six thousand two hundred and fifty dollars would have 
been necessitated to carry out our news bureau service at adver- 
tising rates. Thus over $100,000 worth of good was accomplished. 

Three things were predominant in the preparation of these spen- 
did news articles, first, to secure the reader’s interest; second, to 
imbue real, live news in the story so every editor would take an 
interest in the articles; third, to give the public our message. 

Suppressing Sensational Lies. 

Newspaper statement, declaring causes of illness and death due 
to eating canned products, were constantly being run down and 
the lies nailed. The publishers thanked us for our initiative in 
putting the proofs of the truth before them. 

In every instance either the attendant physician or the coroner 
following the post. mortem furnished our publicity bureau with 
signed statement which immediately brought retractions from the 
publishers. This has aided tremendously in wiping away erroneous 
beliefs. Typical instances are mentioned herewith. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley, chief of the United States Bureau of Chemistry, 
was enlisted by our publicity bureau and proved an able ally. 


Results. 


Newspapers—aAlready there has been a decidedly noticeable 
change of attitude among the great daily newspapers of America. 
Publications which had been enemies of the industry now are 
printing splendid articles, in many cases secured by their own men. 
An instance was the recent two-column story in the Worker's 
Magazine of the Chicago Tribune on canned products. 5 

The American newspaper is the mirror of the American mind. 
We are entrenching ourselves in the good graces of public senti- 
ment, which means great business for each one of us when we 
have thoroughly conquered this overwhelming prejudice. 

Magazines—Thousands upon thousands of letters from consumers 
of canned products expressing a renewal of confidence in our in- 
dustry confirmed our estimate of the damage that had been done. 
The effect on the retail dealers we supply is tremendous and the 
—_— that ‘this advertising is moving the goods is known to 
all of you. 

The magazine advertising helped this country as a body. Its 
thorough distribution all over America influenced the trade of the 
small canner selling his goods in local territory. No individual 

















was named and no single canner secured advantage over another. 

The great aim was the destruction of unfair prejudice. That 
was the theme in this mammoth project. 

No estimate of direct value in dollars and cents can be computed. 
Cumulative value such work has—this we know. Canned goods 
put up under existing progressive methods are known to be pure, 
undefiled by chemical preservatives, and this knowledge is deep- 
rooted in the minds of a million where it was known to a hundred 
thousand a year ago. 

Attached to this report is the statement of receipts and ex- 
penditures and careful examination on the part of every subscriber 
is invited to this statement. 

In presenting this report the Board of Publicity earnestly recom- 
mends not only continuation but enlargement of the support which 
has made possible a work on the part of the National Canners’ 
Association so transcendent in character. 

Respectfully submitted, 
BOARD OF PUBLICITY, 
S. T. HAserot, Chairman. 
C. W. McREYNOLDs, 
W. R. OLNEY, 
RALPH W. CRaArY, 
Ira 8S. WHITMER. 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE PUBLICITY FUND, AUDITED 
BY THE AMERICAN AUDIT COMPANY. REPORT 


ON FILE IN SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 
Receipts and Expenditures. 
Receipts— 
OD TORRID TOOT BURT OIG oon occ chek cecsascceccces $20,692.96 
Expenditures— 
Office expense—rent, light and supplies.................. $ 136.54 
Fixtures on hand—two typewriters, addressograph, 
OR Me Cs a oa eis issn ss end ccdmene s05 -02 
Advertising space in mediums as stated................ 11,789.04 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Ladies’ World, Saturday 
Evening Post, American Magazine, Munsey’s 
Magazine, Everybody’s Magazine, Designer, De- 
lineator. (Amount stated includes advertising 
agent’s commission of 15%.) 
Salary and expenses of employees and representatives: 
: Salaries. Expenses. 
Oy Bi ib a dk scehescnteeeenaee $1,085.00 $1,304.80 
fe RR AAA oo 300.00 97.25 
CORR 1, FEROS 6 0 0.6:65.0 ct 8 ck6ces 100.00 120.00 
Bookkeeper, stenopraphers, type- 
writers, expert service, doctors’ 
certificates, detective service.. 1,037.15 8.04 
$2,642.15 $1,530.09 4,173.24 
I ee ee re er er ee Fee he eee 606.00 
Printing, stationery, booklets, mammoth advertising 
folder, typewriter rental, Delaware state tax...... 704.39 
Traveling expense chairman Board of Publicity........ 108.60 
Incorporation fee for incorporating National Canners’ 
Associatioh, including attorney’s fee................ 121.12 
Cost of bond of Treasurer for $10,000.................. 50.00 
oe Perey ee Perea re errr 2,501.01 
' $20,692.96 
Advertising account payable... .......ccccccccccsccssces 1,552.50 
Cash balance on hand after paying above account...... 948.51 
Bree eee arr eee 3,168.70 





J. W. CUYKENDALL, Atlantic, Ia. 


The chairman wishes further to state that the statement of 
these expenditures in detail will be mailed from the secretary’s 
office to each subseriber. (Applause.) 

Now, here is where you are to ask questions if there are any 
to be asked. 

Here is a detailed, itemized report of the expenditures of the 
board and the executive committee combined, working jointly 
to accomplish the good that has been accomplished, with the 
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idea of indicating to those who subscribed how much it costs 
to do certain kinds of work. 

The amount received up to February 1, the close of the fiscal 
year, was $20,692.96. The unpaid subscriptions amount to 
$3,168.70, therefore please understand that the board has not 
expended money which it has not received; the executive com- 
mittee in its wisdom decided, with the concurrence of the board 
of publicity, that it would not be wise to anticipate subscrip- 
tions. 

The cost of office expenses, rent and the light and small sup- 
plies was $136.54. 

The fixtures which were purchased for this work, two type- 
writers, etc., amounted to $504.02, and those we have on hand. 


The advertising space amounts in gross to $11,789.04. The 
mediums used were the ‘‘Ladies’ Home Journal,’’ ‘‘ Ladies’ 
World,’’ ‘‘Saturday Evening Post,’’ ‘‘ American Magazine,’’ 
‘*Munsey’s Magazine,’’ ‘‘Everybody’s Magazine,’’ ‘‘De- 
signer’’ and ‘‘Delineator,’’ or eight in all. This amount in- 
cludes the actual advertising plus agents’ commission of 15 per 
cent. It may be added that the secretary has one bill which 
has not been audited, amounting to $1,552.50, which has not yet - 
been presented, which makes a gross sum of about $13,200 


spent in advertising space proper. I want you to try to remem- 
ber these figures, so that in your own mind you can see what 
the cost is to carry on this work. 

The next item of expense is one which was very difficult last 
year to estimate, viz.: the cost of securing subscriptions. 
It is really astounding and unfortunate to think that in order 
to secure $20,000 in subscriptions it approximately costs us to 
present the matter to canners and allied interests over 10 per 
cent of the $20,000. In other words, had the subscribers made 
their subscriptions and sent in their checks at such time as 
called for by the secretary, the office would have been saved the 
expense of sending out collectors and solicitors in order to 
secure the necessary amount of money to proceed. The expense 
of this sort of service and the expense of all other salaried 
services, which includes the services of Joseph A. Harris and 
John L. Freeman, who were employed as solicitors, bookkeep- 
ing cost us $120, and stenographers, typewriters, etc., amounted 
to $2,642.15. Then the unpaid item of $1,552.50. Understand, 
this amount includes the employment of doctors and detectives 
where it was necessary to run down and secure retraction where 
we thought that we could secure it, the total amounting to 
$2,173.24. In other words, practically one-fifth of the amount 
subscribed and paid in in cash was needed for what might be 
termed clerical services. The postage item was $606. For 
printing, stationery, ete., including the Delaware state tax—we 
are now incorporated under the Delaware laws—was $704.39. 

The traveling expenses of the treasurer, etc., were $108.06. 


Incorporation fee for incorporating the National Canners’ 
Association, which was necessary in order that we might take 
our place as an incorporated company, with all the privileges 
of such a company, to bring suits against newspapers, etc., 
cost $112, with additional fees making $121.12. It was also 
deemed wise, in view of the fact that this money needed to be 
sent through the medium of the treasurer’s office, to have a 
treasurer’s bond, and a bond was secured for $10,000, which 
cost us $50. 

The cash on hand with the treasurer is $2,501, the total being, 
after allowing for the $2,501 cash on hand, $18,500. Now, we 
have a bill, just one bill unpaid of $1,552.50, which, added to 
the $18,500, gives us the net sum of $20,000, which was ex- 
pended during the year of 1909 on the publicity proposition. 
We shall have on hand after paying this one bill $948.51, and 
we have unpaid subscriptions of $3,168.70. 

Now, I would like to answer any questions or make any 
statements that can be made that will be explanatory. In all 
eases of investigation where it was reported that canned goods 
caused poisoning, it was found without exception that such was 
not the case. 

Mr. WintErRS: I would like to ask a question as to the 
signers of the unpaid subscription. Is it limited to the packers 
or to the outside parties? 

Mr. Haserot: I will answer that question by saying that it 
is principally eanners that have expressed a willingness to sub- 
scribe, and to whom have been mailed notices to remit; this, 
with the exception of two accounts, over which there is a con- 
troversy. 

Mr. HorrecKer: Mr. Haserot, is there to be any continued 
effort on the part of the board of publicity to secure addi- 
tional subscribers for the support of your board? Is that still 
open, or is it just lying dormant and no effort being made 
at all? 

Mr. HAserotT: I think the board and the executive commit- 
tee of the National Association would not attempt to go out 








and carry on a large scheme without something in the way of 
money or promises to pay, which could be realized upon, hence 
there is nothing being done. Our work we consider closed 
upon the presentation of this report, until we are authorized by 
the convention or the association to go ahead again. 

It might be further stated in that connection that it was 
contemplated to ask for subscriptions extending over a peried 
of three years, but it did not occur to most of those of the 
allied associations who contributed that they should be called 
upon to make any promises beyond the one year, so that under 
no circumstances was it insisted upon that any subscribers 
outside of the canners should make a subscription beyond one 
year. The amount of subscriptions approximated practically 
40 per cent on the part of the allied interests and brokers and 
wholesalers, and nearly 60 per cent on the part of the can- 
ners. Now, I wish you would ask any further questions that 
san be asked, because this is,a most important subject. It is 
uoped by the members of the committee and by the board, 
who have given this matter a great deal of time and a great 
deal of study during the past year, that if anybody has any- 
thing to say as to the expenditure of money, we want to hear 
from them now, otherwise we will consider our work finished, 
with the belief, as stated in our report, that we have ac- 
zomplished in the United States during the past year, for some 
thing like $20,000, work that would ordinarily have cost $109,- 
000, and the further belief that the work that has been done 
should not be wasted, and under no circumstances, if it can 
possibly be avoided, dropped. 

It is an extremely serious subject, as was recognized by those 
who had this money to expend, to spend the other man’s cash 
advisedly, and all I can say in that connection is that every 
penny was expended with all the judiciousness that eight men 
could exercise, with the full acquiescence and accord of every 
individual in connection with the expenditure of the money. 
( Applause. ) 

I move that the report be received and filed. 

Motion seconded. 

VICE-PRESIDENT SEARS: It is moved and seconded that the 
report that you have just heard be received and placed on file. 
Any remarks? 

Mr. BurDEN: Mr. Chairman, I move that this convention, in 
accepting this report and placing it on file, extend its sincere 
and hearty thanks to the members of the publicity committee 
for the very excellent way in which they have used this money. 
[ know that all of them have done a great deal of work that 
can never be paid for in giving their attention to this matter, 
and their success in what they have already done, I think, will 
give a strong impetus toward future effort, and I think it 
proper to extend to that committee a strong vote of thanks and, 
if possible, ask that this board be continued another year with 
the proper backing. 

Mr. HorrecKer: Mr. Chairman, I am glad that my friend 
made that motion. I most heartily emphasize what he has said, 
and sincerely trust that this convention will not suffer this work 
so splendidly begun on such a meagre basis and financial 
strength to fail. As I understood, the chairman of the board 
said that, unless this convention took action, their work was 
done with this report that was made here today; that when 
the bills yet remaining unpaid are liquidated then their work 
ceases unless we vote to carry it on further, and I sincerely 
trust that the motion made by Mr. Burden will carry, and that 
this convention will most emphatically recommend the board 
of publicity to continue this work in the hope that its support 
will be many fold increased over what they have received this 
past year. (Applause.) 

VICE-PRESIDENT SEARS: With the consent of the mover, Mr. 
Burden’s amendment will be added to the original motion. 

Motion was duly seconded. 

VicE-PRESIDENT SEARS: Any further remarks? 

Mr. DASHIELL: I suggest that the vote on this motion be 
made by a rising vote. 

VICE-PRESIDENT Sears: A standing vote is requested, and 
will be permitted by the chair. 

I want to say, gentlemen, if you will permit the chair to 
make a remark on the subject, that I want to give every meed 
of praise to the chairman of this committee on publicity. 
Nobody will ever know the great amount of work Mr. Haserot 
has put into this proposition. He gave it at least two months 
of his time, without devoting any time to his own business. 
He is a busy man and he has devoted his time to this subject; 
his office force and his office machinery, everything was set to 
work in behalf of this publicity movement, and all that the 
committee has ever paid him was for stationery and postage 
stamps. I consider this association very deeply indebted to 
Mr. Haserot, the chairman of the publicity committee. If there 
are no further remarks I will put the motion. 
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Whereupon the motion was duly put and declared carried 
unanimously by a rising vote. 


Mr. Haserot: Mr. President, on behalf of the board of 
publicity, we wish to extend our thanks for the courtesy of 
this so pleasant acknowledgment of our work. I am merely 
voicing the sentiment of each member of the board of pub- 
licity when I say that the praise and thanks is all that is de- 
sired by any member of the board or the executive committee 
of the National Association. 

I wish further to say while on my feet that the report of 
the treasurer and the report of the work of the board of pub- 
licity as to the expenditure of funds was examined up to Jan- 
uary 31, 1910, and verified by the American Audit Company, 
and the report of the audit company to the treasurer or to the 
board of directors of February 3, under their seal, state in con- 
nection with the report that the statement presented as to the 
affairs of the board of publicity, in their opinion, correctly 
sets forth the financial condition as shown of record on January 
31, 1910. : 

It was deemed wise by the members of the board and the 
executive committee of the association that a full and complete 
examination be made of the financial showing, and this examina 
tion has been made as per this report. 

Mr. HorrecKer: What, Mr. Chairman, do you understand 
the status of this convention is toward this committee for the 
coming year? 

VICE-PRESIDENT SEARS: That will come up later on, and 
this convention will have ample time to consider that question 
and give their instructions as to what they want to be done, 
and how it shall be done. 

With the permission of the convention I will ask for the 
report of the location committee. Mr. Thomas, are you ready 
to report? 

Mr. THomas: At a meeting held by the committee on loca- 
tion of the convention, attended by L. A. Sears, R. W. Crary, 
C. W. McReynolds, Irving Mitchell, Joseph Wolfinger and W. 
S. Thomas, it was moved and earried that a committee of four, 
composed of R. W. Crary, C. W. MeReynolds, Irving Mitchell 
and W. S. Thomas, be appointed to meet with the representa- 
tives of the Machinery and Supplies Association and the 
National Brokers’ Association prior to April 1, 1910, at the call 
of the secretary of the National Canners’ Association, in Chi- 
cago, to select the location for the convention of.1911. 

Mr. Clum of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce addressed 





¥. JOS. SHULER, 
Secretary Indiana Canners’ Association. 


the committee and invited the convention to meet at Rochester, 
N. ¥. 
I move that the report be adopted. 
Mr. Horrecker: I second the motion. 
VicE-PRESIDENT Sears: It is understood that this commit- 
tee will make a report according to the constitution and bylaws 
to the executive committee for final acceptance. 

Whereupon the motion was put and declared carried. 

Mr. Haseror: The Brokers’ Association and the Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association have a proposition to submit for your 

















consideration, which it might be desirable to place in the hands 
of a committee, and that is the matter of an arbitration com- 
mittee, and I move that the president of this association ap- 
yoint 2 committee for the purpose of going into consultation 
with the committees of the two other associations for the pur- 
pose of working out an arbitration plan. 

Mr. WINTERS: I second the motion. 

Mr. HAserotT: Make it a committee of five, Mr. Chairman. 

Whereupon the motion was put and declared carried. 

VICE-PRESIDENT SEARS: The chair will name the committee 
in due time. 

Mr. HorrECKER: May I add just one word to the statement 
I made this morning? 

VICE-PRESIDENT SEARS: Certainly. 

Mr. HorrecKEerR: After leaving the hall this morning I was 





R. S. FOGG, Salem, N. J. 


met by the secretary of the Western Canned Goods Association 
with the remark that I was away off in my statement as to the 
holding of tomatoes in packers’ hands in the West, wherein I 
made the statement that it was a million and a half cases, and 
he said to me that there is not half that many; that, in fact, 
there are not exceeding 250,000 cases of tomatoes throughout 
the entire West. If that is the case it simply reduces the four 
million cases which I gave this morning to three-quarters of a 
million cases, and I would like to add something that came 
from our Tri-State Association, namely, that more than two- 
thirds of the quantity No. 3s held throughout the tri-state ter- 
ritory by packers are in the hands of fifty-five packers, and 
more than three-quarters of all the gallons held in the tri-state 
territory are in the hands of considerably less than fifty pack- 
ers. 
_ Now, of course there are packers who will accept offers from 
jobbers at 62% and 65 cents, but if these packers have this 
information it seems to me they would simply stop selling at. 
65 or 6744 cents or any price below that, and it will only be a 
very short time before the market will move up to a price at 
which we can make a good margin. A prominent Boston broker 
tells me that Boston has got to have tomatoes, and that very 
soon, so what is the use of packers who have tomatoes any- 
where in the country sacrificing their goods; there seems to be 
absolutely no necessity for it, when the tomatoes in the tri-state 
territory are in the hands of fifty-five men. (Applause.) 
‘Vick-PRESIDENT SEARS: I am very glad to see that my 
— Hoffecker is optimistic enough to stand for immediate 
profit. 
_ Now, we will proceed with the program that has been out- 
lined by the committee and the next subject is ‘‘Sales and De- 
liveries,’ and will be handled by our worthy friend, H. B. 
Messenger, of Maryland: 


“SALES AND DELIVERIES,” BY H. B. MESSENGER. 


_ Sales and deliveries—probably it should be said that this talk 
will be entirely from the view of the tomato packer, and of those 
who do not rate as among the large tomato packers, and will deal 
oeety with the difficulties attendant upon making satisfactory 
—* and collections, especially under certain market con- 
, Every experienced tomato packer here of the class mentioned, that 
= the small packers, realize that to a man in his position the 
— packing game is at present a gamble pure and simple. 
oe certain conditions he must lose money, and it is up to him 
© see to it that the loss is as small as possible, and that he lose 
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as seldom as possible, and that when he does win it must be often 
enough and heavily enough to counterbalance the losses. He is 
continually between the farmer and the labor question on the one 
hand and the buyer on ¢he other hand, and is compelled to take 
long chances, and it is of the greatest importance to him that the 
a be so fixed that when he does win he will get the full benefit 
of it. 

No man can-stay long in any game where he must pay when he 
loses but cannot collect when he wins. It is useless to take up the 
time -of the convention to go fully into the present condition of 
affairs, as it is entirely familiar to every practical man present. 

Terms of contracts are disregarded by some buyers, or inter- 
preted to their own benefit, to such an extent that the matter is 
a serious one. If possible some remedy should be found to do 
away with such violations, and an official interpretation should be 
secured of questionable points. 

The question is of interest to buyers as well as to sellers, since 
the honest buyer who lives up to his obligations comes in direct 
competition with the buyer who takes undue advantages, and con- 
sequently secures his goods at less cost. 

One of the most vital points to be determined is the definition 
of a standard. It is to be hoped that this matter will be settled 
beyond question. If so, a basis will have been established from 
which to work in settling disputes, and one of the chief difficulties 
removed. 

The following points should be defined that there shall be no 
misunderstanding as to what is the correct definition of the same 
when interested in a contract. 

“Delivery during the packing season.” Between 
to be understood by this clause in a contract? 
“Buyers’ labels and shippers’ directions.” 
in the packer’s hands? 

“Cash in ten days.” Just what does this mean, and does failure 
to settle in ten days give the buyer the opinion of sixty days net if 
not so specified in the contract, and what is the seller’s remedy for 
buyer’s disregard of the seller’s rights in this respect. 

“Subject to approval of samples.” If such is made and standard 
2oods are specified, has buyer right to refuse or fail to control if 
the samples submitted are standards? It has been known to be the 
case that some buyers make a practice of purchasing several times 
their requirements from various packers “subject to approval of 
sample,” and then confirm whichever lot of samples suits the best, 
or it is possible at times, as for example on a declining market, 
will refuse to approve any lot of samples, thus escaping from the 
unprofitable contract altogether, and throwing a_distinct loss on 
each packer who has made them such sales. By carrying this 
practice to its full extent it is possible for a firm to save itself 
from any loss whatever and to throw a distinct loss upon several 
packers, this loss often being much more than the actual saving 
made by the buyer, as it disarranges the packer’s deliveries and 
sometimes forces him to sacrifice goods to the detriment of himself 
and to the market in general. It is highly possible, and probable, 
that some firms, in saving themselves a loss of a few hundred 
dollars by this means, have caused direct loss to each of several 
packers of more than the firm saved to itself, and have almost as 
directly caused a breaking of the market to the direct loss of 
hundreds of packers, as well as of buyers who have purchased and 
honestly taken in cheir goods. Unjustifiable rejections have the 
same general effect, but in their case only one seller is directly 
damaged on the one lot of goods. 

“A rejection constitutes a delivery.” Why is this right? Would 
it not be sound common sense if, on a rising market, the buyer 
had the right to either demand that what he bought should be 
delivered or he be paid the difference in price between such pur- 
chase and the present market, and on a failing market the seller 
should have the option of making a delivery the quality of which 
should be that specified in the contract or he be paid the same 
difference ? 

According to the present trade custom the buyer claims the 
right; if he can establish the claim that the goods delivered are 
not according to the contract, or if he can make such a claim with 
any such show of reason as to make the packer hesitate to take 
the chances of a law suit, to not only refuse to accept the first 
delivery, but to arbitrarily cancel the contract with the statement 
that a rejection constitutes a delivery, and the stock statement 
that “he has no further interest in the matter.”” This seems from 
the packers’ viewpoint to be entirely a one-sided state of affairs. 

Other matters would of course suggest themselves to a commit- 
tee taking up the work. 

At present there are several suggestions as to the avoidance of 
rejections, the main one being, of course, pack your goods so well 
that there can be no objections. This sounds well, but every prac- 
tical man understands the weak points of such a suggestion. The 
tomato packer is human and has all the regular attributes of human 
nature, exactly the same as have men in all classes of business. 

He is in the business to make money if possible, and so long as 
it is possible to sell slops at a higher proportional price than can 
be had for solid goods they will continue to be packed. The remedy 
for this lies outside of my present subject, possibly the establish- 
ment of a standard, stringent labeling laws and inspection may 
bring it under control. It is an evil much to be deplored, but 
which will continue so long as a premium is paid for packing this 
class of goods, which is undoubtedly the case at present. ; 

As to unjust rejections, it is only necessary to remember that in 
numerous instances rejections are made without ever examining the 
—" to understand that the remedy does not lie in that direc- 

on. 

There has been much criticism for failing to legally enforce 
their rights in this respect. An article recently appeared in one of 
the leading trade journals along these lines, and the editor, in 
answer to a letter requesting a copy of that article to be used in 
this connection, sent the following reply : 


“THE GROCERY WORLD AND GENERAL MERCHANT, 
“PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 25, 1910. 


“Dear Sir: Yours of the 24th inst. has been received and care- 
fully read. The Grocery World has printed so much on the subject 
of contracts between canners and jobbers that we are unable to 
identify the particular article to which you refer. 

“It has always been a matter of wonder to me why the loose 
contract relations between the two ends of a canned goods contract 
are permitted to continue, and I have commented upon it and 
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printed considerable matter upon it for several years. I have no 
idea what particular article you want. Yours very truly, 
“EvtTon I. BUCKLEY. 

“Pp, S.—The point is this: A canned: goods contract is as much 
a legal contract as any other and can be as well enforced, if the 
parties would.” 

This letter shows beyond a doubt just how outsiders and men 
of ability regard this situation. The packer has fairly lost the 
respect of the trade and of the business public generally by_ his 
disinclination to enforce his rights in the courts,.a thing which 
the practical man who is conversant with the attendant conditions 
well knows that he cannot possibly afford to do. The buyer under- 
stands this as well or better than the seller, and shelters himself 
behind that fact. He well knows that no individual packer is 
likely to undertake the trouble and expense of a suit with all its 
attendant risks and worries for the proportionately small amount 
at stake. 

All of us present who are packers understand too well the 
expense, trouble and delay of a law suit to enforce a contract. At 
the best the costs of carrying on such a suit, even if won by the 
packer, would often reach more than the amount involved. 

The worst that can happen to the buyer is that he must finally 
pay the contract price for the goods, with a few dollars of trifling 
costs and his lawyer's fees; while he always has a chance of win- 
ning on technicalities, errors, etc., no matter what the rights and 
wrongs of the case may be. At the best, the packer can gain only 
what belongs to him, often at a total expense as great or greater 
than the amount. 

The preliminaries, even if the case does not come to court, are 
a heavy expense to the packer, none whatever to the seller, who 
does not leave his office and gains the use of his money for all the 
time that he can delay a settlement. The packer must leave his 
business, often at a heavy loss at that time of the year, undertake 
a tedious and expensive journey, match his at the best; manu- 
faeturers’ wits against those of the keenest bargainers in the coun- 
try, employ a lawyer who is a stranger often and of whom he 
knows little except that the charge will be a-plenty at the best. 
Is it any wonder that he accepts a compromise offer and hurries 
back to his already too much neglected business? 

Could not the association employ an agent, a salaried man, prob- 
ably a lawyer, but a man of affairs, whose services should be free 
or reasonable to all members, and who could act as business agent, 


legal adviser and, if it became necessary, trial lawyer? Such an 
agent in each of the great buying centers might be of wonderful 





value in facilitating the transaction of business and ready adjust- 
ment of difficulties. Would it not be good policy for the associa- 
tion to take up as an association some flagrant cases of unjustified 
rejections, thrash matters out thoroughly in the courts, and give 
these cases all possible publicity. 

Such proceedings would certainly have a strong deterrent effect 
on such offenders in the future and would weld the members of 
the association together and render it a force worthy of respect. 

It would also be of great advantage if some penalty could be 
fixed or referred to in cur contracts so that in case of a violation 
of the contract the violator should be compelled to pay, not only 
the price fixed in the contract, but sufficient damages to cover all 
the attendant losses and expenses, such as traveling expenses, lost 
time and lawyer's fees if such became necessary. There should be 
some means devised by the party violating the contract is penalized 
for so doing. 

The National Association on account of its size, influence and 
weight can accomplish results which would be impossible to any 
other body or individual, and the majority of its members have 
joined expecting such results. There should be no delay in ar- 
ranging for their accomplishment. 

There have been and will be questions raised as to the usefulness 
of this organization. Those of you who control large interests and 
operate houses of national reputation realize the good that has 
been accomplished and that will be accomplished along the lines 
of work which have been taken up and are being carried forward, 
but the small packer is continually asking himself, “Of what use is 
this association to me?’ He feels that he cannot afford to remain 
a member, pay dues and attend the meetings, simply for the pleas- 
ure that it affords him, no matter how much he may enjoy it, but 
ease must be accomplished which is directly beneficial 
to him. 

A general increase in the consumption of canned tomatoes would 
not do this, since the first effect of such an increase would simply 
be a temporary advance in the price, which would encourage the 
opening of more factories, many of them in territory which is 
already so overrun with canning houses that none of them can be 
operated to the best advantage. By all means increase the con- 
sumption of canned goods, but proceed along such lines that the 
members of the association accomplishing the work are the ones to 
reap the benefits, not simply put a premium on the building of 
more houses, and the still further overcrowding of the business by 
new and inexperienced packers, with all the evils attendant upon 
such competition. 

Establish all possible safeguards to enable packers to do their 
business safely and satisfactorily, but so far as possible make such 
safeguards helpful only to members in good and regular standing. 
Make the advantages of belonging to the association so obvious 
that every packer of any business ability will find it necessary to 
become a member. By such means make membership in the asso- 
ciation desirable and necessary, then make entry to the association 
difficult. Let the requirements be such that only well established 
and highly recommended firms can become members, and make 
expulsion from membership a real hardship and a penalty for the 
violation of its rules and principles which none will care to incur. 
What we must have is some arrangement by which the members 
of the association will derive a certain amount of benefit over out- 
siders, then we shall have a fighting chance. 

Something must be accomplished soon which will affect the 
average packer right at his home or the association will begin to 
lose membership. ‘The membership at large, the numbers, must 
always be obtained from the “little fellows,” and something must 
be done to cause us to feel that we derive a certain specific benefit 
or the dropping out process will become invaluable. 





Typical Rejections. 
The futures were sold “subject to approval of samples.” The 
goods were described in the contract as “standard.’’ The buyer 
wrote that the samples cut very good, but that they had other 
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samples in hand, and that there were reasons why they preferred 
to accept the other goods, and consequently would not accept the 
goods. In the following correspondence they wrote that it was 
their custom to place orders with several packers for the same 
goods and then give the shipping directions to the party from 
whom they considered it to their best interest to purchase. The 
market had declined heavily. 

All the papers in regard to this matter have been in the hands 
of the National Association for about a year, and there has heen 
some talk of their taking up this case and thrashing it out. 

Several cars of goods were sold to buyer who was considered not 
overstrong financially. The terms were cash in ten days, and ship- 
ping instructions to ship a car every ten days. The payment for 
the first car was deferred thirty days, the second car was shipped 
promptly upon receipt of check for the first car, and was as 
promptly rejected, an offer being made to accept the goods at 
about the market price at the time of arrival. Legal advice was 
taken in this case, and such advice was that the delay in time of 
delivery destroyed the packer’s chances of collecting the contract 
price of the goods. ‘The lawyer, however, seemed to be unable to 
suggest any remedy for the damage dope the packer by the delay 
of the buyer to settle as per contract, which damage in this case 
amounted to the loss of the delivery of two cars of goods at the 
contract price of about 7% cents per dozen above the market price 
at time of delivery, and actually resulted in a resale of one car out 
of the two still due the buyer at an actual reduction of 10 cents 
per dozen, the loss of the use of the money at a time when it was 
badly needed for twenty days on the first car, and for an indefi- 
nite period on the other two cars in question, traveling expenses 
and to the amount of over $20 and a lawyer's fee of $25. 

A buyer of one car of goods rejected on the ground of quality. 
The buyer feeling certain of the quality, refused to accept the com- 
promise offer made through the broker, and on the first opportunity 
visited the city and had more samples examined. These were 
drawn by the buyer and showed so plainly that they had been badly 
shaken that the seller felt assured that the buyer would be com- 
pelled by the broker, and his own guilty conscience, to send a 
check at once. On the contrary, after he had hurried to a distant 
city to attend to other pressing business, he received word from 
the broker that a repetition of the first offer was all that would 
be made. ; 

The broker expressed ignorance of any such thing as shaking 
samples, did not believe the buyer would do it if there was such a 
thing possible, and was surprised that, considering the condition 
of the goods, the seller did not at once accept the compromise 
offer. Another visit was made to the city where the trouble oc- 
curred, and samples were drawn by an official sampler and exam- 
ined in the presence of several experienced parties, including those 
interested on both sides of the deal and the broker. These samples 
were found without question all right. ‘The buyer still refused to 
accept the goods, and the matter was placed in a lawyer's hands, 
with instructions to accept no compromise. The buyer stated that 
as the goods had cut so very irregular he felt a doubt as to the 
quality, and the seller offered to accept a- partial payment on con 
dition that at the end of ninety days he should be entitled to 
the balance in full as per contract, provided the goods proved all 
right. The question of their quality was to be arbitrated if such 
question arose on finally handling the goods. 

Contrary to repeated instructions, the lawyer accepted a com- 
promise, the terms being just as those given above, with the excep- 
tion that the buyer was allowed several small reductions, amounting 
to about $40, in addition to the right to hold the goods at the 
reduced prices if he found them wanting in quality. As the seller 
had becn compelled to be away and had left the matter largely in 
the lawyer’s hands, and made no complaint until his return home 
after the payment agreed upon had been made and used by office, 
the lawyer now claims that he must abide by the terms, although 
made against his positive instructions. 

In this case the settlement obtained by the lawyer was about 
$40 less than the contract price on the car of goods, and the law- 
yer’s fee $75, making the seller the loser to the extent of $115, 
provided that the goods prove to be good standard goods, with a 
still further loss of about $60, provided the buyer can prove that 
they are not standards, and there is a strong probability that the 
seller will still be obliged to sue for his $60 balance, even if the 
goods do prove all right, as he still holds that amount in hand, 
and the only way to compel its payment is by a suit at law. | 

In this case the lawyer advised a settlement on this basis as 
being much more satisfactory to the seller than a suit, which he 
stated would be far more expensive than such a settlement, and 
that if the packer should win, his costs and expenses would amount 
to much more than the amount at stake, while there was a fair 
chance of his losing, as the broker apparently would be, to say the 
least, a very unwilling witness and was evidently disposed to say 
as little to tne detriment of his customer, the buyer, as possible. 

An extract from one of the lawyer’s letters on the subject reads 
as follows: 

“My advice is to accept this settlement, as it will cost you con- 
siderably more than the difference if I have the car sold for whom 
it may concern and bring suit for the difference. When it comes to 
making an example of a man, as you intimate you would like to 
do, it seems to me that your whole association ought to bear the 
expense of a prosecution of that sort.” 

And again, “I adhere to my advice as expressed in my last letter. 
I did the very best I could with ————, and have no doubt that 
he is just as willing to have a Jaw suit; the expense and trouble 
are bound to be greater for you than for him.” Again, “You must 
know that the cost of a law suit in New York, no matter how rea- 
sonable the charge of your attorney, would necessarily be large in 
a case of this kind.” 

Any further investigation along that line will simply prove to 
a further extent that recourse to law is no remedy whatever for 
the seller, unless an agreement could be made by which, in case 
of the violation of a contract and a consequent suit, the loser could 
be compelled to pay all costs, both direct: and indirect, of the win- 
ner. Could this be done neither party would be willing to enter 
such a suit unless satisfied that they were in the right, and the 
fact that the seller must be the loser, even if he wins, and cannot 
possibly afford to litigate as a business proposition, would not have 
the weight that it does at the present time. 


I have here a set of resolutions which I will submit to further 
advance this work, which I will leave in the hands of the chair. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT SEARS: Read them. 
Mr. MESSENGER: (Reading: ) 


ENFORCEMENT OF CONTRACTS. 


Mr. Messenger then submitted the following resolutions, 


which he read: 

Whereas, The packer is at present without practical protec- 
tion against unjust rejections and violations of contracts by 
unscrupulous buyers; and whereas certain terms commonly used 
in canned goods contracts are not sufficiently defined but that 
questions often arise as to the proper interpretation of the same, 

Therefore be it resolved, That the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion take such steps as may be found necessary to provide the 
means for the enforcement of contracts, by which the same can 
be accomplished without undue expense to the packer; and, if 
possible, to evolve some plan by which the offending party to 
the contract may be compelled to bear all the costs of such 
enforcement; and - 

Resolved, That an effort be made to arrive at some mutual 
agreement with the various wholesale grocers’ associations as to 
such enforcement of contracts and to some definition of the 
various conflicting construction, and that failing to arrive at 
such mutual agreement, that such arrangements be made and 
such definitions fixed by the National Canners’ Association, and 
so advised or promulgated as to give such arrangements and 
such definitions all possible weight and force. 

VICE-PRESIDENT SEARS: Gentlemen, you have heard the views 
of Mr. Messenger on the subject he has just discussed. You 
have also heard the resolutions that he has offered, and the 
chair will without motion refer those to the committee on reso 
lutions after its appointment. I think it shows that Mr. Mes 
senger has done some thinking along certain lines that he has 
referred to. The fact that we are becoming more united and 
bringing ourselves together more has been developed in the 
recent action of this convention today by the appointment of 
a committee to meet with a committee of brokers and jobbers 
for the purpose of conferring on the subject of arbitration 
conditions in different markets, and it seems to me that this 
meets with the approval of everybody in the canned goods 
business, and that the discussion between all interested wil! 
develop stronger and more uniform action.on this line. 

The next subject to be discussed is ‘‘ The Abuse of the Can 
ning Industry by the Packer, and How to Remedy Same,’’ 
which will be the subject of the address of W. F. Messick, of 
Salisbury, Md.: 


“THE ABUSE OF THE CANNING INDUSTRY BY THE 
PACKER AND HOW TO REMEDY SAME,” BY 
W. F. MESSICK, SALISBURY, MD. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am very glad indeed to 
see sO many ladies present on this occasion, and am glad to know 
that they are allowed and are invited to attend the National Can- 
ners’ Convention, as I always feel at home among ladies. I am 
also a great believer of the Bible and believe in living according 
to its precepts and teachings. At the creation of the world, when 
everything else was created, God created man to till the soil and 
to take care of all things thus created. After creating man, God 
felt that his work was yet incomplete, and realizing man’s loneli- 
ness felt the necessity of his having a companicn, and he took from 
man a rib and created woman, thus showing that she is a part of 
and that man should not undertake any great or important work 
without her presence, aid and assistance. You will note from the 
beginning of time, that this companionship has existed and should 
ever continue to the end of time, and men failing to realize this 
fac{ are a failure and generally make a failure of life and, using 
the expression of a man taking his first ride in a chute-the-chute, 
“I wouldn't give five cents for their lives.” 

The subject which I have selected, “The abuse of the canning 
industry by the packer and how to remedy same,” may seem a 
strange one to some of you for a packer to select. But on receiving 
the circular letter from our worthy president, in which was stated 
the time and place of meeting of this convention, that the condition 
of the canning business was such that it needed the concentrated 
thought of every packer of the country; that Wednesday, February 
9, was selected as the day at the convention to be known as Field 
Day, at which time all packers are to be given an opportunity to 
express themselves as to how the business might be improved, and 
being a packer felt it my duty to express my views on the subject, 
and believing that the packers of the country are largely respon- 
— for the condition of the market today, have selected the above 
subject. 

Having asked for only ten minutes of your time, I will touch 
on the two main causes which I believe are responsible for the 
condition of the market today. Overcontracting and packing poor 
quality are the two worst things that we have to contend with, and 
if this convention will give thought and attention toward alleviating 
these troubles and are able to correct them, we could put the busi- 
ness again on a paying basis, making it profitable for both the 
grower and the packer, which are the only ones that seem to be 
affected by the market of today, and we can also demand a price 
that will justify our packing a standard quality of goods that we 
will not be compelled to seli at the prevailing prices that now 
exist. Notwithstanding the condition of the market and the low 
price at which the packer is compelled to sell, the consumers are 
paying the same as they did when the market was 85 and 90 cents. 
If prices of canned fruit were in keeping with other commodities 
of life, we would then havg no reason to complain, but as it is 
not, we believe we have a Just cause to feel aggrieved and should 
try to put forth some effort in bringing about better conditions. 

To remedy this I would suggest, first, that we reduce the acreage, 
as the price of any commodity is governed to a very great extent 
by the production of same, and as there has been an overproduction 
of tomatoes for the past few years it has reduced the selling price 


to such an extent that the packer cannot afford to pack a standard 
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quality of goods, as the cost of packing is greater than the selling 
pri.e. When the acreage is reduced this will be of great benefit 
towards packing a better quality of goods. The packers as a rule 
are very indiscreet along the line of contracting, and when it 
comes on time to contract with the farmers they start out seem- 
ingly with the idea that they can pack all the tomatoes that are 
grown in the county, contracting with everybody they can see and 
those whom they fail to see they send word to. 

In order to accomplish this we must have system, as without 
system we can do nothing; for instance, you might send several 
men down to your cannery with the foreman that understands the 
business and he will put them to work at places best suited to 
them and they will do you a satisfactory day's work, but should 
you send them down with no foreman and tell them to go to work 
not designating any particular work, the consequences are they 
would accomplish nothing, and this is just the condition of the 
canning business today. We have no foreman, no system, and the 
natural consequences are no business, which will always be so ag 
long as things are allowed to go on as they are. System means 
success, and especially so in the canning business, and when once 
inaugurated we will have a business that all packers will be proud 
of and will not be looked upon as it is today with contempt and 
almost disgrace. 

In order that we reduce the acreage, I would suggest the follow- 
ing system: 

That we place this matter in the hands of the National Canners’ 
Association of each state, and let them subdivide into counties, 





McREYNOLDS, 
Association, Kokomo, Ind. 


CHAS. W. 


President Indiana Canners’ 


appointing one or more of the leading canners of the county to 
take charge of this work. Let these committees send out letters 
to every canner in the county, stating a time and a place of meet- 
ing, and also state in the letter the object of the meeting, “That it 
is to propose some plan whereby the canning industry might be 
conducted in such a manner as to make it profitable for the 
packer,’’ and impress upon each one how important it is that every 
packer be present. Should there be any, however, who are unable 
to attend, let this committee make it a special point to see them. 
After such meeting has been arranged, the time appointed and meet- 
ing called, state again the object of the meeting and let there be a 
copy of the meeting of this convention be read, then explain and 
try to show each packer present why and how important it is that 
the acreage be reduced, in order to put the business again on a 
paying basis. ‘Then find out how many acres each packer had 
grown last year and if it has been decided to reduce the acreage 
25 per cent or whatever reduction the association deems it wise, 
let it be so stated, and let it be made general all over the state 
or states. 

By appointing these committees in the counties they know about 
what the acreage of each packer of his county is, and, too, it 
brings the association in closer touch with the packer and think it 
would have a tendency to increase the membership to a very great 
extent and to such an extent that at least three-fourths of the 
packers of the state would become members of the association. 

At a previous meeting of this convention it decided in its wis- 
dom to appoint a publication committee, whose duty it is to re- 
publish and contradict all false statements concerning the canning 
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business, thinking it would have a tendency to increase the prv- 
duction of our product, which it no doubt has, but if the money 
expended by this committee was spent in inaugurating a system, 
packing a standard quality goods and in bringing the canners of 
the country in closer touch, I am of the opinion that it would 
accomplish a vast deal more of good. 

In order that we pack a better grade of goods, it is necessary 
that a standard be established and let it be the duty of the associa- 
tion to see that this is carried out to the letter of the law. 

Government inspection of canneries will be a great benefit to 
our business and will aid greatly in packing a standard grade, and 
think that such a law is likely to pass, as public sentiment seems 
to be heartily in favor of such a bill. Should we be fortunate in 
getting the passage of this bill, we will all then have equal rights 
and privileges and any one of us not taking enough pride in the 
business to pack a standard quality will almost necessarily be 
compelled to, but do you not think that this inspection should be 
placed in the hands of the health department, as it seems to me if 
it were left in the hands of the government it would become too 
much of a political job, thereby killing the effect and not accom- 
plishing the purpose that it is intended to accomplish. When a 
packer is compelled to pack a standard quality of goods this is a 
publication committee within itself, and have every reason to be- 
lieve that the press would not publish such articles as are now 
being published. But on the other hand, pack poor quality, and all 
the publication committees that you can muster will never counter- 
act public opinion, for will they ever increase the consumption of 
their product? I have seen packers pack goods which I can assure 
you that nothing could induce me to eat and was very much sur- 
prised to know that anybody would pack goods of such a nature, 
label and sell them as standards, and with due respect to all such 
packers, will say that you can judge the character of such a per- 
soa by the standard goods they pack and the Bible will bear me 
out ip this statement, as it tells us that we are known and judged 
by our works and deeds. 

‘the packer who tries to pack a standard grade of goods sits up 
and wonders why the condition of the market is such and the 
prices of canned goods low, but if they could travel about and see 
what is packed in cans, labeled and sold for standards, they would 
be convinced that it is in the fault of the packer packing a poor 
quality of goods. 

While this is a very incomplete article, I trust that in connec- 
tion with the addresses of other members of the association you 
may be able to gather some ideas that will assist you in formu- 
lating some plan whereby the conditions of the canning industry 
might be very much improved. 

There’s a cannery at Allen, with a creek in sight, 
Where the standards are packed, full, red and ripe. 
The creek and brand are both named alike; 
I'll tell you their name, it’s the Passerdyke. 


This brand may be odd and somewhat disliked, 
But the contents of the can you'll find all right; 
And in buying for safety at day or night, 

Be sure and purchase the Passerdyke. 


Someone may try with all his might 

To surpass the standard of a regular type, 
But if equal you have and equally alike, 
Nothing you pack excels the Passerdyke. 


So please bear in mind both packer and brand, 
Through ages of time have gone hand in hand, 

And while the packer has paused a moment to rest, 
His brand is distributed through the East and West. 


The packer’s name and address you'll find below; 
The name of his brand you already know, 

And if standards you want, that create demand, 
Write W. F. Messick, of Salisbury, Maryland. 


VICE-PRESIDENT SEARS: Gentlemen, we have considerable of 
the program here yet, and we do not wish you to leave because 
the best is yet to come, and you cannot tell where you are going 


to get an idea from. 
We have a subject here, ‘‘One reason why the tomato market 


broke in 1909, which can be guarded against in the future.’’ 
Now, this subject is going to be handled by R. W. Messenger, 
of Federalsburg, Md. I think he will present this subject this 
afternoon and furnish food for thought: 


R. W. MESSENGER DISCUSSES THE TOMATO MARKET 
BREAK. 


Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen and Ladies: Of course the main reason 
the tomato market broke so badly last fall was because there were 
so few futures sold, and in consequence there were far more spots 
pushed on the market during packing season than there usually 
are, but on the other hand, if there had been more futures sold 
there would have been a larger pack, and any condition that tends 
toward smaller packs instead of larger ones has its merits, to say 
the least. 

There are other lesser reasons for the break in fall prices, and 
they either have their merits also or seem to be ‘positively unpre- 
ventable, but this last fall there was one very great reason for 
the break in prices which cannot show one grain of merit, by which 
nobody benefits, and which is easily preventable. It is a new thing, 
or possibly a very old thing in an entirely new form, the putting of 
cans into a canner’s warehouse by the leading a firms, 
to be paid for as wanted during canning season, and even, in some 
cases, not until the close of the season. There were some canners 
who would not have made any preparations at all to can tomatoes 
last year if this method of purchasing cans had not been presented 
to them, and in fact almost ferced on them, by eager salesmen. 
There was a much larger number who would have been content 
with very modest preparation for the fall pack if they had been 
obliged to take in their cans on a sight draft attached to bill of 
lading basis.- Taking both classes together, there was probably 
around 10 per cent more tomatoes canned in Maryland, Delaware 
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and New Jersey than there would have been if this method of 
selling cans had not been employed, as the smaller canmakers 
“traded” cans extensively in order to meet this method of selling 
of the larger firms, and the consequence was that while curtaij- 
ment of acreage contracted and of preparation in every form would 
naturaily have been the rule all over this heavy producing section 
the final roundup showed that the average of 1909 was just about 
the same as it had been in the two former years, and the worst 
of it was, all of the tomatoes that were canned, over and above 
what would have been put up under norma! conditions in the can 
market, were tomatoes which simply had to be sold just at the 
very season of the year when compulsory sales are most dangeroug 
to the market, and added to the amount which always has to be 
pushed off at this time, under the method pursued by so many 
canners of making their pack finance itself, it made a load that 
would have brought on 4 veritable canners’ panic if the West had 
not made a very small pack, indeed, and part of the East had not 
been short also. 

Not only those who had to sell to raise money were the offenders, 
but some of the largest and best posted firms, perceiving the danger 
lurking in this new method of selling cans, reasoned out in ad- 
vance the probability of the market going the way it did, and sold 
heavily during the first part of the season, thus getting out of 
the smash before the lowest prices were reached, breaking the mar- 
ket themselves instead of waiting for the weak members of the 
industry to break it, and taking a small profit, or even a small loss, 
instead of waiting for what they saw coming, namely, a heavy loss 
or a costly carry-over until the following spring. If there was the 
proper kind of an organization among the canners, such firms 
would be the last to pursue a policy so damaging to the general 
industry, but sad experience has shown. them the futility of trying 
to hold the market up, or “hold the bag,’ as more fitly expresses 
it, for their weak-kneed brethren, while the latter unload at 2% 
cents per dozen below the market to the kind of wholesalers who 
will buy any old brand of tomatoes if they can just get a little 
concession, which buying policy, by the way, has led to the packing 
of more slops than every other combined influence, and slop pack- 
ing in turn has caused more sorts and varieties of influence. 

But here I digress onto a very bitter subject. To get back to my 
own subject, I will make this as a positive statement: Forced sell- 
ing from the Maryland-Delaware Peninsula broke the tomato mar- 
ket last fall. Any eastern broker will tell you that this was the 
case. ‘This little truck garden corner of our great national farm 
has had wonderfully large acreages in tomatoes for the last three 
years, and though last year it was a little smaller than for the 
two preceding it, and the lower third of the district had a very 
short crop, it nevertheless raised two-fifths of the tomatoes which 
went into cans in our whole country, and when half of this two- 
fifths, or say 20 percent of all the tomatoes canned in the United 
States in 1909, was thrown onto a sensitive market with orders 
to sell at any price to provide money to pay for cans, that market 
was bound to go to pieces whether there were any tomatoes at all 
offered by other sections or not. Of course there were plenty of 
tomatoes from other canning sections offered for sale at the same 
time, and if the middle West had not come to the rescue with 
remarkably heavy purchases of eastern goods, which for once the 
wholesalers conceded to be of better quality than their 1909 west- 
ern tomatoes, No. 3’s would have gone below 50 cents per dozen. 

Now, don’t let us make mistakes without learning the lessons 
which they always accentuate. There were not too many tomatoes 
canned last year, for although it is impossible to make one whole- 
saler out of one hundred believe it, there are over twelve million 
cases of tomatoes per annum being consumed in this country, but 
there were too many tomatoes canned by firms who exceeded the 
output which they should have attempted with the limited means 
they had at their disposal. I will own right here that I am one 
of the offenders, and that the only thing I have to proud of is 
that my brand sold better and quicker than the other fellow’s. And 
one of the main things that encouraged such firms to exceed the 
safe limit in contracting for acreage was the easy terms on which 
cans could be bought. 

Now, we are coming to the remedy: If the different canmaking 
firms of the country will get together and agree to go back to a 
strictly sight draft attached to bill of lading policy, it will be 
better for them and for us also. If such a policy effects them a 
saving which enables them to make lower prices to canners who 
are able to take in their cans early in the season, well and good, 
and if they want to fight each other by cutting prices on cans taken 
in before packing season, well and good. Low prices at that time 
would help the canners who deserve help, but last year’s method 
of putting in cans for the packer merely helped the irresponsible 
ones to become more a helped all to can more tomatoes 
than was good for them, helped the canmakers to lose money, and 
helped the canners of tomatoes as a body to lose money. If the 
canmakers had made less cans and the canners had filled less cans 
last year, they would both have been better off, wouldn’t they? 
Well, then, let’s do that thing in 1910, and let us enforce it on 
ourselves and neighbors this way. 

Now. here is the remedy: Let us get together one hundred 
firms (one thousand would be better) who will jointly protest 
against this method of selling cans and sign an agreement among 
themselves not to buy cans from any company unless they imme- 
diately discontinue this policy and substitute a sight draft attached 
to bill of lading policy, with low prices to those who take in cans 
before canning season. Think this over carefully and see if it is 
not a good thing. (Applause.) 


ViIcE-PRESIDENT SEARS: Gentlemen, I want to make an an- 
nouncement of the committee that you authorized a short time 
back on arbitration, in connection. with the brokers’ and 
grocers’ associations. I will name on such committee Messrs. 
J. C. Winters, of New York; Walter O. Hoffecker, of Dela- 
ware; E. V. Stockham, of Maryland; George E. Stocking, of 
Illinois, and F. F. Wiley, of Indiana. 

This concludes the program for this afternoon, so far as your 
chairman is advised, and if there is no further business to come 
before the convention, I will declare it adjourned until the 
regular hour tomorrow morning. 
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HE PRESIDENT: Come to order, gentlemen: We will now take up 
the matter of the detailed report of the secretary and treasurer, 
which should have come up at an earlier meeting, but which was not 
reached. 







SECRETARY GORRELL’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


The year 1909 has shown rapid advancement in the affairs of the National 
Canners’ Association. From the small beginning made three years ago at 
Buffalo it has by steady and intelligent growth reached proportions in 
keeping with the industry which it represents. 

The most important work of the year is covered in the report on publicity, 
and the secretary’s office has devoted a large amount of its time and energy 
in this direction since the active work was turned over to it by the 
committee on publicity about May 15. 

The other lines of work covered in previous years have not been neglected 
though, as is more fully set out below. 

Heretofore your secretary maintained the office in one of the rooms devoted to his private inter- 
ests, but increasing work and added responsibilities have necessitated the establishment of an 
independent office, which is now equipped with a necessary amount of furniture, typewriters, 
addressograph, polygraph ‘and other necessities required to handle the vast volume of business. 
The bill for postage this year is twice as_ large as last year and indicates that our office force 
has mailed approximately 35,000 pieces. With the many enclosures in each envelope, the volume 
of work will thus be seen to run up into the hundreds of thousands. 

The change in the constitution at Louisville created honorary membership and also extended 
the scope of active membership so as to include fish and oyster packers. A personal letter 
was addressed to a large number of persons interested indirectly in the canning business, and 
the honorary membership thus solicited resulted in fifty-four acceptances. We regret to 
note that the oyster and fish packers, however, so far have not been impressed in any great 
numbers with the advantages that our membersnip carries with it and only a very few have 
availed themselves of our invitation to become dctive members. 

It was impossible to hold more than a few meetings of the executive committee during 
the year, and this office has taken up many important matters directly with the members 
through the agency of a personal visit. In this way the executive committee has more or less 
been in continuous session and its members kept apprised of the work going on. ; 

An important step was the incorporation of the National Canners’ Association, which, by 
order of the executive committee was done under the laws of the state of Delaware. It has 
an ample charter, large enough to cover any of the requirements that the future may bring 
forth, although this.charter can be amended from time to time if necessary. 

Attention is called to a directory which was issued by an order of the executive committee. 
This directory was compiled after weeks of tedious effort and at the time it was issued was 
believed to be correct. Of course, the many changes in a business as large as the canners’ 
association covers soon make any list out of date, and its successor will find that many correc- 
tions are now necessary. It is a pleasure to note that while this directory was presented to 
all active and honorary members of the association and the subscribers to the publicity fund, 
yet it netted in profits to the association the sum of $633.88, which in the treasurer’s report 
shows to have been spent in advancing the interest of the industry. 

Your president, Mr. Charles S. Crary, together with your secretary, attended an important 
meeting of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association held in Philadelphia on March 11. The presi- 
dent’s speech on the subject of ‘‘Labels’’ created great interest and gave a start to an agita- 
tion which has since been kept up in one form or another at many different associations’ 
meetings. 

By direction of the executive committee Mr. Hugh S. Orem, of Baltimore, and your secretary 
consummated the necessary details looking to the location of the present convention at Atlantic 
City, provided a suitable contract could be made. This contract was reduced to writing and 
signed by all parties interested. 

On behalf of the executive committee the vice-president, Mr. L. A. Sears, attended the 
annual meeting of the Virginia Canners’ Association held in Troutville on November 9, and 
delivered an address which has brought many commendations to the attention of this office. 

At the beginning of the agitation about the advancing prices on all kinds of food products 
Mr. Hugh S. Orem, of the executive committee, and your secretary, went to Washington and 
laid before Secretary Wilson, who is conducting the investigation, a protest in the name of 
the National Canners’ Association against tinned foods being included in the general advanced 
prices. A fuller report of this, together with the copy of the letter prepared by Mr. Orem, 
is covered in the report of the publicity committee. 

Complying with the requirements of the resolutions adopted at the Louisville convention, 
your secretary presented the same officially to the proper authorities, as follows: 

Abolishment of Duty on Sugar—Resolution sent to the chairman of the ways and means 
committee, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Free Tinplate—Same. 

Heavier Coating on Tinplate—Copy sent to the bureau of chemistry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

The different state associations have been exceedingly active during the past year, all show- 
ing that the spirit of organization is stronger now than ever before in the history of the 
industry. It is deemed proper to insert the following resolutions: 


OHIO CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION: 


Resolved, That this association favors the enforcement of the law authorizing the state dairy 
and food commissioner to inspect all factories engaged in the manufacture of food products, 
and also favors such legislation along this line as will make the law more effective. Carried 
unanimously. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that we commend the efforts of the com- 
mittee on publicity of the National Canners’ Association and recommend that all canners con- 
tribute to the publicity fund. We also recommend that this fund be increased. Carried 
unanimously. 

Resolved, That the Ohio Canners’ Association affirms its confidence in the National Canners’ 
Association, and that we pledge them our support, but deem it advisable that all interests be 
represented on the national board of directors. Carried unanimously. 
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LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA: 


Whereas, The National Canners’ Association has requested 
government inspection of all canning factories; and 

Whereas, The fruit and vegetable canning industry of Cali- 
fornia is suffering from misstatements in the press relating to 
cases of alleged poisoning, which have not been due in any case 
to canned goods of 4ommercial packing; and 

Whereas, The industry has never used preservatives, adulter- 
ants or other injurious substances of any kind; and whereas, 
with an output of 125,000,000 packages annually for many years 
there has never been an authenticated case of poisoning or ill- 
ness resultant therefrom, be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Canners’ League of California, in annual 
meeting assembled, hereby indorse heartily the action of the 
National Canners’ Association in requesting the said inspection. 


TRI-STATE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION: 


Whereas, More than one-half of all the tomatoes packed in 
the United States and large quantities of other canned goods 
are produced in the territory covered by the Tri-State Packers’ 
Association; and 

Whereas, It has always been and still is the desire of this 
association to do all in its power to assist the canners of the 
United States in protecting their patrons as to quality of goods 
and fill of cans, as well as in promoting sanitary conditions in 
and around canning factories; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the president of this association be and he is 
hereby constituted a committee of one to request and use every 
effort to induce the National Canners’ Association to memorial- 
ize Congress to take action relative to the standardization of all 
canned goods and government inspection of all canning factories. 

In the broader field of our work we have found a most 
friendly spirit of co-operation with the trade papers and those 
connected through friendly interests. Our list of journals has 
increased materially since last year. We are now mailing regu- 
larly our office reports to the following papers: 

The Canner and Dried Fruit Packer, Chicago. 

The Trade, Baltimore. 

The American Grocer, New York. 

The National Canner, Chicago. 

New York Commercial, New York. 

New York Journal of Commerce, New York. 

The Retail Merchant, Dallas, Tex. 

The Grocery World and General Merchant, Philadelphia. 

The Modern Grocer, Chicago. 

The New England Grocer, Boston. 

The Inland Grocer, Cleveland, Ohio. 

California Fruit Grower, San Francisco. 

The collection of statistics was again carried out by this 
oftice. Last year’s experience enabled us to handle the work in 
a much more intelligent manner and we know that the totals 
give an accurate idea of the season’s business. We feel, though, 
that the question of statistics is such an important one that it 
should be made to cover planting acreage, accurate crop condi- 
tions from time to time, and careful estimates that would guide 
the canners at all times in the intelligent handling of their 
output. 

Toving the year we have sent out a number of special bul- 
letins direct to the trade. Among the important ones that may 
be mentioned are the following: 

UNIFORMITY OF STATE LAWS. 


This circular urged that each canner would use his influence 
in an effort to have all state food laws comply as nearly as pos- 
sible with the requirements of the national law, the idea being 
to as nearly as possible do away with multifarity in guarantees. 


PUBLICITY. 


A personal appeal was made to each canner through the me- 
dium of a two-page typewritten letter, which set forth the con- 
ditions of the canning industry and the hope of bettering the 
same through the medium of publicity. 

A second personal letter was addressed to every canner and 
member of the allied industries, including the entire jobbing 
trade. Accompanying this was an eight-page circular giving 
illustrations of the work of our publicity bureau and urging a 
more general interest in the same. 


GOVERNMENT INSPECTION. 


By order of the executive committee a letter was addressed 
to each canner in the United States, setting forth the advantages 
of an intelligent government inspection of canning factories and 
urging him to communicate with his congressman and senator, 
asking that such a law be passed.. Enclosed with this letter 
was a suggested form which could be used in addressing the 
——— and senators. The office is in receipt of many 
replies favoring this action of the executive committee, and the 
recorded opposition to the plan number less than ten. The 
Canners’ League of California and the Tri-State Packers’ Asso- 
ciation have adopted resolutions indorsing the position of the 
executive committee on government inspection. 

CONVENTION PUBLICITY. 

Realizing that for some reasons not here necessary to set 
out, there was a possibility that the attendance at this conven- 
tion might be smalier than usual, this office has mailed out two 
different sets of letters — the canners to interest themselves 
in this convention and calling particular attention to the impor- 
tance of its proceedings, as indicated by the various subjects 
which are set out in the programme. A special invitation was 
mailed to the two thousand or more wholesale grocers and 
jobbers asking them to be present at the Atlantic City conven- 
tion. This was sent in addition to the official invitation mailed 
out by the Hotel Men’s Association of Atlantic City. Lege 
the secretaries of the associations of the allied industries, the 
same invitation was extended to the members. 


WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS AND THE PUBLIC THINK OF 
OUR WORK. 


THE CANNERS’ 


This circular contains nearly a hundred testimonials on the 
publicity work which has so far been done by the association. 
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A copy of this pamphiet can be secured at the office of the 
secretary. 

The report of the committee on publicity and of the secretary 
and treasurer should be considered together in summing up the 
year’s work of this office, because of necessity all of the active 
interests of the association have to be handled together. The 
resylts should be credited to the combination of the different 
kinds of work. 

National Canners’ Association, Bel Air, Md. Statement of Re- 
ceipts and Disbursements. 


For the year ended January 31, 1910. 
RECEIPTS. 
Louisville Convention : 
Se GE. Ty 6. 6 crags cin s eee Sedinvacccevedvenssccest 2 
Memberships: Louisvillé Convention and during the year. 1,881.00 





Advertising in and sales of directory.................. 1,246.00 
PE SD oak fast aes bible rages Rh n Khas s+ Ch wh KES 20,692.96 
$25,929.96 
Balance in bank, January 31, 1910...............$ 2,857.88 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Overdrafts: February 1, 1909, repaid................. $ 633.86 
EE PP rr er ree 584.87 
Refunded convention vregistration....................,. 12.00 
Executive Committee expenses................c0cceees 581.18 
Telegrams, expressage und telephone.................. 64.03 
CGT EOeeeNe GO MOWERRDONS. 2 on cc ccc ctcewccsscsse 29.00 
TE 8 ans 6260000 6 Rb 0 OW cosa rein vnveder 715.75 
ET GEE Di Rhea ONS £4.64 06 O60 ems 8 e0d-60 00 O85 KEENE 1,357.82 
DE Jc nends cence GSA waitle wah 6d n'0 0605 00 pe dade 33.72 
remem, GUBCIOMOEY GRE GUTIOR. 6. coins cccccccccccses 77.08 
SAAN wee das BORE OOM CLE ORME E ES DOS oso 06-005 05 OOS 178.75 
Directory postage, printing and advertising............ 612.12 
NG ORs 9 oo pi's Cope ERORS Sin 6 0 00,4:0:5 0/010 20.35 
RE MOND: on 6.5 0 dbd dees sence s cis p sence 2.00 
EL, 0.6 Gaw 66:0 5.6 46.4 65-6006 4.8 666d 5.8 0k been és 50.00 
EE MD ha wd nied abba doe Cede eM es seck ape 9.12 
Publicity office expense: Rent, light, janitor, etc....... 136.54 
Publicity office furniture and fixtures................. ¥ 
a rr errr rrr Terre 


Publicity printing, stationery and supplies 
ad gino 2's 9 5. 46:5 30.0 SO Lhd odd a eheead 
Publicity salaries : 


eR er ee Te eer $1,085.00 
ee. I 05 0a dil aha Gk bk Darin Wadd 4016 0 wens 300.00 
W. G. Merryman, bookkeeper............... 120.00 
Stenographer, typewriting and extra help.... 869.50 
——— 2,374.50 
Publicity traveling expenses : 
a Se Es 0:0-04.0 Gem b.0 0s ese 604: 46.4 ban nee oe 
renee Peer ore rrr t= 8.04 
We Ge MER se nhs Gade Ce crwceccaceess - 97.25 
————_ 1,410.09 
Publicity expense (Publicity Committee) : 
2 og Serre + $ 474.40 
ER re are es 220.00 
—_—_— 694.40 
Balance in bank, January 31, 1910............ 2,857.88 


$25,929.96 


Report on Examination of Treasurer’s Accounts. 


For the year ended January 31, 1910. 

Date, February 3, 1910. 

Mr. Frank E. Gorrell, Treasurer, National Canners’ Association, 
Inc., Bel Air, Md. 

Dear Sir: We have examined the books and accounts of the 
treasurer of the National Canners’ Association for the year ended 
January 31, 1910, and submit our report, including one exhibit and 
two schedules, as follows: 

Exhibit 

“A”—Statements of receipts and disbursements for the year 
ended January 31, 1910. 

Schedule 

No. 1—Accounts receivable, January 31, 1910. 

No. 2—Fixtures in treasurer’s office (at cost), January 31, 1910. 

We have examined the records of cash received and disbursed 
and found same to agree with the balance called for by the cash 
book and check book. Canceled checks were inspected for the items 
of disbursement, with one exception, in which case we saw the 
receipted invoice covering the amount of the disbursement. 





Ln surplus at January 31, 1910, consisted of the following 
assets : 
oo 8 Cee ee a eee ey Lo een $2,857.88 
Accounts receivable ............ DS it wince Sid ae acdng aah . 8,168.70 
PY SEE, Wiad od au,c sab eslicne slaGsiewaeeacustied 504.02 
$6,530.60 
Adding to this surplus the deficit existing at February 
b ae Svat eueea ces das KAU E ee «ewe wats Lnie'a kPa d Senlak 633.86 
Shows an increase for the year of...............65 $7,164.86 


In connection with the increase it should be borne in mind that 
it is subject to reduction represented by bills covering contracts 
not yet charged cgnenct the accounts affected and amounting to 
approximately $1,600. 

When the financial condition of the association at the close of 
the fiscal year ended January 31, 1910, is compared with its condi- 
tion at January 31, 1909, the result of the treasurer's efforts in 
behalf of the association are made = ange 

We hereby certify that the foregoing statements, in our opinion, 
correctly set forth the financial condition of the National Canners 
Association as shown by their records at January 31, 1910. 

Respectfully submitted, 


[SEAL.] 
Approved : 
F. M. Lafrentz, President. 
Attest : 
A. L. Lafrentz, Assistant Secretary. 


THe AMERICAN AUDIT COMPANY, 
By R. M. Coulbourn, 
Resident Manager. 














PRESIDENT CRARY: What will you do with the report of the 
Secretary and Treasurer? 

Moved and seconded that the report of the Secretary and 
Treasurer be received and placed on file. Carried. 

PRESIDENT CRARY: We feel that the canning industry has 
made some progress in the States, but at the same time, as has 
been so often the case in the past, we know that we can go to 
the mother country and to her dominions for instructions and 
more light. They have accomplished something along lines of 
eonduct in the canning industry in the Dominion of Canada that 





WALTER B. 'TIMMS, New York. 


we have not yet reached, strange as it may seem, but with that 
absolute attention of detail for which the Canucks are noted, 
they have made progress in that direction. And we are to have 
the ideas of Mr. Innes, who is Secretary of the Canadian Can- 
ners’ Association, on what they have accomplished there under 
government inspection; we are to learn something of the prac- 
tical working of that law. It gives me great pleasure to intro- 
duce to you Mr. Robert L. Innes, Secretary of the Canadian 
Canners, Limited. 


ADDRESS OF R. L. INNES, SEC. AND TREAS. OF CANA- 
DIAN CANNERS, LIMITED. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I feel deeply honored at 
the privilege I have of being able to convey to you heartiest greet- 
ings and best wishes from Canada. While our numbers are few 
the courtesy and privilege extended to us of attending this, the 
third annual convention of the National Canners’ Association, and 
of the great benefits to be derived therefrom, is most keenly ap- 
preciated by your friends: across the line. I feel unable to do 
justice to the subject about which I have the honor to address 
you, namely, “Government Inspection,” as applied in Canada. It 
is, you may be sure, only in its initial stages in our country; about 
one year ago our government appointed six inspectors—men of 
ability and experience, to visit and report upon the conditions as 
they exist in all Canadian establishments where canned and pre- 
served fruits and vegetables were put up for sale to the public. 
Already beneficial results are beginning to be felt inasmuch as 
every packer during the past season was more keenly alive to the 
fact that unless his product was of a good average standard, put up 
with scrupulous cleanliness, under sanitary conditions, the govern- 
ment report, which will doubtless be published, would have a very 
— effect upon the future reputation and success of his 

nd. 

Suffice it to say that, although in its initial stage, I feel that 
the results have been most gratifying. The business of the com- 
pany whom I represent was somewhat larger last year than the 
previous seasons. It is true, in order to put up good pure goods 
such as the public will appreciate, the initial cost is somewhat 
greater, but I believe, with all due respect to these canners who 
strive to put up quantity and in this desire may be obliged, even 
to a smail extent, to sacrifice quality, are doing the canning in- 
dustry a serious and incalculable injury. 

Take, for instance, any canned article, say tomatoes. I am 
firmly of the opinion that, if special care were exercised commencing 
with providing the growers with selected seeds of varieties par- 
ticularly adapted for canning purposes, not the kinds and varieties 
that are watery, poorly flavored and insipid, although from the 
gtowers’ point of view large producers. 

Secondly, to insist upon land selected and adapted for the grow- 
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ing of hardy, solid and well ripened tomatoes. The lack of care 
exercised by so many of our factories in the oy try of produce, 
their desire to get up a large pack and the fear that if they reject 
deliveries of produce the canner will get in ill repute with the 
grower, we all know the difficulties we have had in the past to 
contend with in this respect. Our government is imposing upon 
the canner of goods very strict regulations as to the canned arti- 
cle; how, then, are we able to live up to these regulations unless 
the hearty support of the grower or producer is obtained. 

t has been proven, gentlemen, that good, solid, well colored 
tomatoes, especially suitable for canning purposes, can be produced 
at wid profitable results to growers, provided selected seeds are 
supplied, planted in soil adapted for the growing of tomatoes and 
the grower, the manufacturer, the middleman and the consumer 
would be greatly benefited. How many of us have had placed 
before us on our own tables or in hotels or restaurants articles of 
canned goods that are a discredit to the industry in which we are 
so closely and financially interested? The old cry of cheap goods 
is being steadily but surely changed to “good, pure goods at rea- 
sonable cost.” What is the extra cost on the staple lines of vege- 
tables, of producing such goods that would be a credit to the brand 
and not only that but of incalculable benefit to the industry? I 
contend that an average increase of possibly 5 per cent or not 
exceeding 10 per cent of the cost of manufacture would enable the 
canners throughout this great United States of America and Canada 
thrown in, at the end of five years, to double their output. 

How is this to be accomplished? I believe only by rigid govern- 
ment inspection. Some of us unfortunately have not the courage 
of our convictions or, at any rate, through necessity and keen 
competition feel compelled to put up articles of canned goods that 
will enable us to compete in marketing our goods at, if possible. a 
margin of profit to ourselves in competition with some of our 
neighbors who are somewhat careless as to the quality of the 
product so long as they manage to sell it to the wholesaler at a 
price that will leave him a profit, forgetting the injurious effect 
that such goods are having upon the industry. 

I honestly believe that, on many occasions, we have all had placed 
upon our tables articles of canned fruit and vegetables that, first, 
the appearance is not appetizing; the flavor and taste objectionable, 
with the result that you have no desire to eat canned goods for 
oe to come. 

n Canada we feel justly proud of having four members of par- 
liament on our board of directors, who have taken a very keen 
interest in the pure food laws of our country as applied to canned 
and preserved fruits and vegetables. Our government has been 
encouraged to take drastic measures to prevent the manufacture of 
canned goods that would not be a credit to the brand under which 
they are sold. 

It may cost us, for a time at any rate, loss of a certain amount 
of profit, possibly all our profit for a year or two, to bring the 
business to a state of perfection or nearly so. 

Instead of having a householder buy a single tin of canned 
fruits or vegetables, as is very often the case, they would be en- 
couraged to buy in dozen or case lots. What would be the result 
of this greatly increased consumption as every householder having 
a supply of our goods in their homes would be ey to use 
far more than at a. The cost of production would be less- 
ened in the first place because we would be compelled to increase 
our factories and our output to supply this increased demand, thus 
reducing the cost, as it is a well known fact that a canner under 
one roof can manufacture considerably cheaper 100,000 cases than 
he can 50,000 cases. 

I believe the solution of this problem can be brought about 
most effectively and expeditiously by strict Government inspection, 
encouraged and backed up by the canners themselves. I feel safe 
in saying that during the past year in Canada business has bene- 
fitted, to a very considerable extent, although we cannot expect 
the results to be instantaneous. 

I have trespassed, Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, upon 
your time and good nature altogether too long, more especially as 
the conditions existing in this wonderful country of yours may 
be altogether different. I believe, though, that every one of us 
has the desire and ambition to put up the best goods obtainable in 
the market. Our efforts have been to a certain extent, without 
the results that we would like. In the first place do not lead 
ourselves to believe that Government inspection alone will suc- 
ceed unless each and every one of us has the courage of our con- 
victions and are not satisfied until we put up pure foods that 
will be a credit to ourselves and a lasting benefit to the efforts and 
unfailing energy and zeal which the president and officers of the 
great National Canners’ Association are devoting to the cause; 
let us all assist them to urge the Government of your country to 
pass wise and honest legislation to protect this vast industry of 
ours. 

Lte us give our hearty support and assistance in the carrying 
out of these regulations that will be of such great importance and 
benefit to ourselves. 

It is difficult to work single handed, but collectively and under 
proper Government supervision the result must be attained. 

The small extra cost of manufacturing good, creditable canned 
goods as compared with poor stuff which is a discredit and injury 
to the business is but a small matter and the consumer would 
gladly pay the small cost which might be necessary provided they 
are always assured of getting at all times and in every store such 
goods as would be a pleasure to serve their family and guests. 

Thanking you, Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, for the 
opportunity of addressing you and again conveying to you the 
heartiest sympathies and best wishes for your great success, of 
which you are so deserving, and of which it has been a pleasure 
for me to speak on behalf of Canadian brothers and associates 
to the North. 

PRESIDENT CrRARY: We thank Mr. Innes very heartily for his 
splendid paper, and if there is any way that this dissertation 
can be applied as suggested to you, we may certainly gain 
something. 

I heard it remarked last evening by a prominent Baltimore 
packer that he had at one time the propositoin of the canning 
business put up to him very characteristically by a German 
who declared that the canning industry contained within itself 


the very element that would work to its destruction in the fact 
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that the goods were in a can where they could not be seen, and 
there was too much opportunity to cheat. Isn’t that about the 
sense of the proposition, Mr. Numsen? I think if every packer 
will just bear in mind that the opportunity for deception being 
so great, it should be understood by the packer that he is cer- 
tainly killing the goose that lays the golden eggs when he at- 
tempts to cheat the consumer by packing anything but an hon- 
est ean of goods. 

The standardization of canned goods has been discussed from 
a good many standpoints, and at Louisville a year ago there 
was a committee on standards appointed. They, after very 
careful discussion and handling of the matter, have prepared a 
report which will be presented and acted upon later, but from 
what I gather from observation and conversation on the sub- 
ject, there does not seem to be much chance of making definite 
and ultimate progress along that line unless the unqualifying 
support of the government can be obtained, and by that I mean 
that a different standard for every State that produces the same 
article would only serve to confuse the trade, and furnish no 
relief to the situation as it stands, but we have the advantage 
of having with us this morning Dr. Bitting of the Bureau of 
Agriculture, who will talk to us on the question of standards in 
eanned goods. Ladies and gentlemen, Dr. Bitting. [Ap- 
plause. ] 


“A METHOD FOR ESTABLISHING GRADES IN CANNED 
GOODS,” BY A. W. BITTING, U. S. BUREAU 
OF CHEMISTRY. ; 


The following is a type of communication frequently received 
by the speaker: “I am a packer of peas and tomatoes. My busi 
ness is not large, but what I pack is put up from good material 
in a careful manner. Sometimes my product is accepted by the 
broker as extra standard, more often as standard, and in some 
seasons as off standard. Samples of the same lot submitted to 
different brokers are not always rated the same. 

Why should there be so much difference in grading, and how 
can I judge for myself what grade should be given to my product?” 


The query of this packer is not different from that of many 
others in the same line of business, nor from the natural mutual 
query of thousands of consumers upon opening a can of goods. 


The one desires to know the grade of goods which he is packing, 
the other the grade of the goods which he is buying. In the 
trade we find such a variety of terms as extra fancy, fancy, extra 
choice, choice, extra select, select, extra standard, standard, and 
finally the plain article without a descriptive term. Some packers 
also use such descriptive terms as red rose, white rose, and blue 
rose, to represent the first, second and third grades—and this is 
further made known by such a seale of prices as 10, 12% and 15 
cents per can. Other packers and distributors use a distinctive 
brand tor each grade, the argument being that it is less confusing 
to the purchasers to buy tomatoes as “Superior,” ‘“Unexcelled” 
and “Very Best,” than “First Grade,” “Second Grade” 
“Third Grade.” 

In all these methods there is a recognition that there are dif- 
ferent qualities in the same goods, that the distributor makes 
distinctions, and that the public desires to purchase them under 
their appropriate grade. The serious objections are the multiplic- 
ity of terms and methods used in designating them, the fact that 
the grading is not done by an adopted standard, and that the in- 
formation is not direct. The consumer, the one for whom the 
packing is done, and who must pay the bill, can not tell what he 
is purchasing. 

Some of the state or district packers’ associations have recog- 
nized the necessity for great uniformity in their products and 
have adopted some standards. ‘These are not perfect, but are 
steps in the right direction. The objection to local standards is 
that they are made to fit a particular set of conditions and are 
not sufficiently general in scope to have a general application. 
The packers of peas in Wisconsin might adopt grades for their 
peas, those of Maryland another set, each fair for their own 
locality and yet be quite different. The result would be a con- 
fusion and a worse condition than at present, for it would have 
the semblance of authority. The same might be said for other 
products. The only satisfactory way is to make a survey of the 
product as produced from all points and then define grades in 
such a manner as to have a general application. No. 1, No. 2 
and No. 3 wheat is the same everywhere, though some states pro- 
duce but few bushels of the first grade—the farmers do receive 
what their wheat is worth and it makes little difference what it is 
numbered. 

At the annual meeting of the National Canners’ Association 
held at Louisville one year ago, a committee was appointed to 
consider the definition of standard grades particularly for toma- 
toes.. As a member of that committee I addressed a communi- 
eation to all packers asking for certain information and their 
opinion upon the practicability of establishing certain grades. The 
replies from more than 200 packers shows that 90 per cent are 
in favor of standards in all lines. The majority of those who 
expressed an opinion were opposed to a multiplicity of grades or 
such rigid qualifying descriptions in goods which might be pro- 
posed for adoption that the average packer could not meet them. 
Those who opposed the adoption of any standards expressed the 
belief that this is a packer’s individual problem and that there 
are so many conditions influencing the packing in different locali- 
ties and seasons that fixed standards would not be advantageous 
and might prove hurtful to the industry. 

The standards so far as they have been adopted by different 
associations, were secured and compared. More than 100 brands 
of tomatoes, nearly 200 of peas, 90 of corn and a large line of 
miscellaneous products were received from different points, opened 
and judged by the standards of these association and by the usual 
commercial methods. In addition thereto, complete records were 


and 


as 


taken of the gross weight and weight of contents, solid weight, 
liquid weight, condition of solid and liquid, quality, ripeness, uni- 
formity, 


eolor, flavor, injury by faulty preparation, preserving, 
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over 


shaken 
determine size, placed in salt solutions to determine their tender- 
ness and the hydrometers used npon tomato juice to locate that 


storing, cleanliness, etc. The peas were graders to 


to which water had been added. The grade found upon examina- 
tion was compared with that claimed upon the label. 

After having examined a large number of cans of various prod- 
ucts and grading them by the usual commercial methods, it pe 
came apparent that, for practical! purposes, there is no necessity 
for more than three grades. The description of the firsi grade 
should be based upon selected stock, of the second grade upon 
the field run or usual standard, and the third upon wholesome 
stock but lacking in quality necesary to place it in either class, 

As a further assistance in securing uniformity in detail in 
grading, a provisional score card was made in which an ideal can 
of the goods could score 100 points and the relative values of 
the points determined by these approximations to the ideal in the 
best goods to be found upon the market. The essential qualities 
were given the high values and those which represent niceties 
or refinements, the lower values. The first grade of goods will, 
therefore, score relatively high, the second lower, and the third 
very low. When the first butter scoring contests were held the 
best samples rarely exceeded 80 to 85 points, and good country 
butter often received only 60 to 65 points, and the same thing 
will -probably occur at first in the grading of canned goods. 


Provisional Score Card for Tomtaoes. 


No. 3 Can. 
Tomatoes—Solids: 
da a, . RPO PETER Ree TE a 15 
Fruit, whole or in large pieces......... 10 
Fruit, uniform ..........ceeeeees wey rer ee 10 
I do Ei nie to Sas cah¥ set ca kieg sine b’ ce hees 5 
a ERA Pr rer ree ere erate ert 10 
SPIES? OF Pore ere SP EP ee RETR eee eee 5 
INO 5 oe niois 65.5 6b 4.0.56 ow ae weute cee eep ei ie< 5 
| REESE rrr rer errr ss Serre err i 15 
Liquid: 
SE CEE, occ ck red cede ctwasesseceteceeees 5 
MEE © 6508.0 Creare pits 60 on 60.606 6 eR HERD ae 5d 05D SHS 15 
Container: 
EE es nti 26k. Sct don es shedictasajpadewstiave 
Pe I Cac Snidw vices cede she 06 060€di pees 
TC PN GS PP eee Cee eh eee eee 5 





of Chemistry. 


DR. A. W. BITTING, U. 8. Bureau 


Definition. First Grade—Can to be filled with prime ripe toma- 
toes, selected for uniformity in quality and type, free from green 
or defects, well peeled and cored, packed in such a manner as to 
retain the fruit whole or in large pieces, natural color and flavor. 
The net weight of the contents of a No. 3 can shall approximate 
1,000 grams, 36 ounces. The solids 620 grams, 22 ounces, and 
the liquid 380 grams, 14 ounces. The minimum weight of the 
solid contents shall not be less than 535 grams, 19 ounces. 

This grade would include what are now denominated fancy, 
select and extra standard stock. It is broad enough to permit the 
packer to use his skill in establishing individual brands. The in- 
dividual differences in nicety of packing, solidity of fruit, color, 
flavor, whether natural or modified by salt and sugar and packers 





















problems to be cultivated by brands rather than by too many 
c4 aes. 

a Grade—Cans to be filled with average ripe fruit, not 
necessarily free from all green nor uniform in color, the meat to 
be reasonably solid and to be packed in such manner as to remain 
whole or in large pieces, to retain its natural color and a good 
flavor. They should be weil peeled and cored. The net weight 
of the contents of the can should approximate 1,000 grams, 36 
ounces. The solid contents 620 grams, 22 ounces, and the liquid 
380 grams or 14 ounces. The minimum weight of the solid con- 
tents should not be less than 475 grams, 17 ounces. _ 

Third Grade—Cans to be filled with wholesome fruit, but lack- 
ing in some quality necessary to make a first or second grade 
article. 
ar pisqualifications.— Flat-sour, swells, “stock burns,” the addition 
of water in any quantity in excess of that necessary to introduce 
sufficient salt or sugar for flavoring, excess of peels and core and 
rust to such a degree as not to be merchantable. 

Cans containing less than 875 grams, 31 ounces, to be 
sidered to be slack filled and the weight definitely stated. 

In substituting this tentative description of grade and accom- 
panying score card, the effort has been to get representative sam- 
ples of the fruit packed in the different sections, to examine these 
critically and from all the facts obtained, make the definition 
proad enough to meet the average conditions. There are sections 
in which the requirements could be made somewhat higher and 
there are other sections in which improvement must be made in 
order to decrease the percentage of second and third grade goods. 

The judging of canned goods by the score card is only a con 
crete means of expressing the relative merits and demerits of 
the article. The essential elements are given a large number of 
points 2nd one is made dependent upon another. 

For example, ripeness is an essential and it must be of the de- 
gree of ripeness best suited for canning. If the fruit be green 
or part green it would be cut upon that quality, it would lack 
uniformity and would receive another cut, the flavor would hardly 


con- 


be of the best and another cut would result, the color woula est 
be true to type and another cut results. ‘The amount of cuttiny 
in each would depend upon the variations from the ideal type 


and the sum total of the points would ‘represent its true value. 
A condition of over ripeness would result in a series of cuts some 
what different. Color is not an essential to a good can of goods 
It is an aesthetic point. There may be deep red tomatoes, light 
red tomatoes, yellow tomatoes, or purple tomatoes. Each may 
be good of themselves and while the style is now for a clean dark 
red, it may change, but not so with ripeness. The color is there- 
fore gjven a small number of points and its real value comes in 
helping to judge other and more important characters. 


The condition of the fruit—whether whole or in large pieces 
and its uniformity are important as indicating the character of 


the raw material, and the care exercised in its packing. Over 
ripe, soft or sun burned fruit, fruit trimmed for defects or im- 
properly cored will mash and pulp in the can so that it cannot 
appear well on opening. Fruit otherwise good, but over processed 
or stock burned, showing carelessness in handling, would also re- 
ceive appropriate values under this scoring. 

It must be recognized that tomatoes are packed by machines 
which crush them and while they are not injured as far as 
quality is concerned they might be cut badly upon the score of 
being whole or in large pieces and to supplement this points are 
now for solid meat. ‘The presence of considerable quantities of 
solid meat will help in giving a better relative score to the hand 
packed and machine packed goods. . 
to flavor is somewhat hard 


The value which should be given 
to determine, but that given seems to represent its relative im- 


portance as addiiional flavoring is always added in serving. 

Peeling and coring are given a small value for the reason that 
the offense in this respect is usually not serious and considerable 
quantities would constitute an offense as great as to disquaiify 
tor any grade. 

The weight is given a relatively high score for the reason that, 
in a high class article, it is solids that are wanted. In some ex- 
perimental work it was found that it is possible to get 620 grams, 
22 ounces, of tomatoes into a can, and this weight was found in 
the best goods found upon the market. It would be difficult to 
average such a weight and it would be impossible in the machine 
pack without crushing all to pieces. The cut on weight for solids 
should therefore be light for the first 50 grams or two ounces, 
but heavy for each ounce thereafter. 

The liquid portion is given points upon natural consistency and 
quantity. ‘The addition of water will affect both scores, while 
the addition of juice will affect quantity in such manner as to 
make its use unprofitable. 

The container should receive a small number of points and be 
made because of rusty, battered or dirty condition. While the 
condition of the container will not affect the fruit it should pre- 
sent an attractive appearance and any injury sufficient to affect 
the merchantable condition to be cause for disqualification. 

The score method of judging has been of the highest value in 
the improvement of dairy products, as butter and cheese. In fact, 
little systematic improvement was made until the system was 
adopted. The producer did not know what the defects were, nor 
how serious they were, until pointed out by this method. It 
gave him the basis upon which to make improvement. The same 
system is now being employed in the improvement of grains, par- 
ticularly corn, and thousands of farmers are attending the shows 
and agricultural colleges to get the information which will assist 
them. It is estimated that, in Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, these 
corn scoring schools and exhibitions have been worth hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in the improvement and increase in the 
crop. 

A few years ago Wisconsin dairymen were in the same posi- 
tion of some canners and thought it was more important to produce 
quantity than quality. The cheese was filled to the limit of the 
wrapping cloth. Their reputation as a whole was of the lowest. 
With the introduction of the score card and an official standard, 
ow position of the industry has been changed until now it is at 

e top. 

Score cards can be made for other lines of canned goods, but 
to present score at this time would only add confusion. They 
will require handling and study to become familiar with their 
Strong and weak points. Through their use we can better arrive 


at a true basis for the establishment of standards. 
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The use of the card at state and the national meeting in con- 


tests would result in marked improvement in canned goods. Some 
of the large packers would probably find their high priced pro- 
cessor was not delivering the goods and some of the small ones 
would find they were not receiving full value for their goods. 

I would say that we would probably open about fifty cans of 
corn or tomatoes, and afterwards go back over them again and 
would not grade them exactly the same, but the score card methods 
and our results were far more uniform than the method that has 
been used so largely, and I think its application to the canned 
goods industry would be a great help. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT CrRARY: I think perhaps right here would be the 
best time to receive the report of the Standards Committee, if 
they are ready to report. ; 

Mr. HorrecKerR: Mr. Chairman, if you please, the Commit- 





a 


SHERMAN, Utica, N. Y. 


tee on Standards would like at this time simply to report prog- 
We are to have a meeting at 12:30 today, and we first 
wanted to allow the convention to hear the paper of Dr. Bit- 
ting, because the Report of the Committee will have to deal with 
Dr. Bitting’s paper, and we did not know at just what hour the 
paper would be presented, and the Committee would like a little 
more time, but will be ready to report this afternoon. 

PRESIDENT CRARY: Have we any other committees that are 
ready to report at this time? 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS: May I be allowed to ask a question about 
the grading and score card? Suppose we ship goods to Chi- 
cago and they are rejected. There is not one car of tomatoes 
that will run alike. It is impossible to get a uniform condition 
throughout an entire delivery; therefore I would like to know 
what it would be necessary to do in such a ease. 

Dr. BittiINnG: The only thing that I have tried to present 
here was a proper basis on which to get at the real standard, 
and after that is known we can fix what we believe to be a real 
standard. There will be no trouble then in scoring. Then the 
matter of how many samples should be scored to constitute a 
proper determination of a shipment, is a thing for the packers to 
determine. But on the matter of scoring, I think there will 
be far more uniformity by using this method than simply to say 
that this is standard and something else is not standard. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS: With your card method you don’t have 
very many cans from one single party. 

Dr. Birtine: We used as high as a dozen from the same 


ress. 


party. 

Mr. McREYNOLDs: How about that dozen—was there much 
difference ? 

Dr. BirtinG: There was not so much difference as one 


would expect. I had as high as eight different brands from 
the same firm, and they scored pretty closely, too. I have had 
as high as six of the same brand all put out by the same firm, 
obtained at different places, and if they were high grade goods 
they would run together. It is on the lower grade that we get 
the difference. On the high grade goods we get a fairly uni- 
form condition, but on the lower grades you get the variations. 

Mr. Horrecker: If I remember, in your address, Dr. Bit- 
ting, you gave a difference between the minimum and the max- 
imum of about four and a half ounces—seventeen and a half 
to twenty-two. Now, Mr. McReynolds, won’t that allow quite 
a variation in any delivery; would not the samples vary; and, 
as I understand the recommendation of Dr. Bitting’s paper, 
anything that does not fall below seventeen and a half ounces 
net would not furnish grounds for rejection. I am speaking 
now of the question of weight only, if you please, Dr. Bitting. 
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If the score card on every other point except weight was net, it 
would still have to fall below seventeen and a half ounces net 
to condemn it, and, further, I suppose this Association, or the 
government, if you please, when it would recommend a rule or 
regulation for the fixing of standards, would not require that 
simply one can out of a delivery of a carload would tend to 
reject the whole carload. They would probably take the aver- 
age of the carload, something fixed that would be on some rea- 
sonable basis to the packer, as well as to the buyer. Simply 
one can would not be a fair proposition at all, and if there 
should be anything like a fair representation drawn—samples 
drawn from a carload and a dozen cans or so to be opened, if 
they were above seventeen ounces net they would constitute a 
delivery. That is, if all other things are good. Am I correct, 
Doctor, in that view? 

Dr. Birtine: I think so. On the question of weight, all the 
other things which go with it are to be taken into consideration. 
That is one reason why I believe that the present methods are 
not as good as they should be. 

Mr. McREYNoLDs: I think that we should not have any 
trouble in getting a standard tomato that will run seventeen 
ounces. I know the Indiana Association adopted a standard in 
1908 on the weight of a case of tomatoes, in that year, and we 
had no trouble in getting a net weight of twenty to twenty-two 
and a half ounces in a can of tomatoes; but this year I find it 
is very hard to get a pack of tomatoes that will weight twenty 
ounces to the can on account of the state of the weather, it 
having been a dry season. 

Mr. Horrecker: Right in line with what Mr. McReynolds 
has said referring to his experience, in adopting the standard 
for the Tri-State Packers’ Association: I don’t just remember 
exactly the number of cans counted, but I think it was around 
about four hundred, and they were drawn from various packers 
throughout the territory of the Tri-State Association, and cans 
were examined from the Baltimore packers, as well as the 
country packers in Maryland; and there was no difficulty what- 
ever in getting cans running above twenty ounces; some of 
them ran above twenty-two; but because weather conditions are 
constantly changing, even in the same season, and with the pur- 
pose and desire that no hardship should work against any 
packer in formulating a standard, the Tri-State Association 
agreed upon nineteen and a half ounces net; and that is a 
standard to which, under ordinary conditions, the average pack- 
er could easily attain. Now, what we were after was to pro- 
hibit the adding of water, and we wanted to make the standard 
sufficiently high on net weight, so that the packer would run a 
very great risk in attempting to use water of having the weight 
fall below nineteen and a half ounces. It seems to me that the 
proposition just made in Dr. Bitting’s paper gives sufficient 
leeway to the average packer, and the further fact that by his 
method of examination, using the hydrometer, the presence of 
water in any quantity can be detected, so that on the basis of 
scoring we are reaching the very high point on the weight ques- 
tion, viz.: the development of the presence of water, which is 
something we want to absolutely do away with. (Applause.) 

Mr. F. F. Witzy: I want to state, first, with Dr. Bitting’s 
permission, that his paper is written from actual experience, 
not only in the laboratory, but from visiting factories. Over 
in Indiana we have adopted a standard which we think is fair 
to all packers. Of course, we try to keep out the water that is 
contained in the tomatoes, as much as possible, but never have 
yet been guilty of putting water into tomatoes, and we would 
like to insist on this committee giving us at this meeting a 
standard for all the packers in the United States. 


Mr. MCREYNOLDs: This is a very interesting question, and, 
if I understand Dr. Bitting on this score card work, it means 
that the canners, through their association and committees, 
shall decide for themselves how many points it will be necessary 
for a certain number of samples, drawn from a lot to be ex- 
amined, to score, to be classed as standards, and how many 
points to score to be classed as fancy, or as seconds, or what- 
ever they may be termed. Is that the idea, Dr. Bitting? 

Dr. Birtine: Of course, I am not stating what ought to be 
the number of points. I think that whatever is done on that 
score should be left to the canners, and let them go over the 
territory and leave it to their judgment as to what to do. Now, 
what I would suggest as to a score card would not perhaps be 
the thing at all; another man might want something different, 
and therefore I am only giving a certain number of points. I 
think the score card should possibly be arranged differently. 
After a little trial we can decide those points better than at 
present. 

Mr. H. B. MEesseNGEerR: I gathered, in listening to the pa- 
per, that it was Dr. Bitting’s idea, with the aid of the packer, 
to determine how many points it would be necessary to score. 


Now, I would like to ask a further question in regard to 
these gross weights of the contents of the can. I think you 
said thirty-six ounces for the standard grade of goods. Is that 
right? That was the gross weight of the solids and liquids 
constituting a can. 

Dr. Birtine: The regular number 3 can, can be made to 
hold thirty-six ounces of tomatoes, twenty-two ounces of solids 
and fourteen ounces of liquids. Now, in practice, it will not 
reach that; but I am talking about an ideal, which has not yet 
been reached, and is one of the things to work to. At first we 





E. REYNOLDS, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


wouldn’t score ninety points at all, but we would score eighty 
or eighty-five, and from that work up. 

Mr. H. B. MESSENGER: You also made some reference to a 
ean containing thirty-five ounces; I didn’t catch that, but it 
was something about a ean containing less than thirty-six 
ounces. 

Dr. Birrine: Thirty-one. ; 

Mr. H. B. MESSENGER: Is it your idea, from your experi- 
ence with other articles, that a table of from sixty to seventy 
would be somewhere about the average of ordinary standard 
goods? 

Dr. Birtine: I think about that. ‘ 

Mr. Horrecker: I find that I was not exactly correct in 
stating the standard adopted by the Tri-State association. I 
was wrong in saying that it was nineteen and a half. I will 
just read it, if you please: ‘‘That the standard for tomatoes, 
number 3 size, shall be an average gross weight—that is, can 
and contents—of thirty-seven and a half ounces.’’ But I have 
just been asked the question, what would be the average weight 
of the can? I am not exactly positive, but it would be from 
four and a half to five ounces. Are there any packers here who 
know accurately ? 

A DELEGATE: Five to five and a half. 

Mr. Horrecker: If you are going to make your cans five 
or five and a half, it would make the gross weight of the can 
thirty-four ounces, or four ounces under the gross weight with 
contents that Dr. Bitting has just recommended, but remember 
that the ideal can he is referring to is a fancy packed can, not 
standard; it is a fancy, first grade. It might not be an easy 
matter to get thirty-six ounces, even hand filled, on the average, 
with four and seven-eighths-inch cans. I have some doubt 
about it. That is a matter of detail, however, and Dr. Bitting 
has merely outlined it in a general way. When we come to 
make up the standard, it would be by testing these things and 
getting it accurate, but the standard adopted by the Tri-State 
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association was that the gross weight of can and contents—an 
average net weight of nineteen ounces, tomatoes to be ripe, but 
not necessarily all red, and to conform to the National Pure 
Food Law. In eases of dispute, samples of one can each from 
twenty-four cases selected from each carload, shall determine the 
foregoing. Now, that raises the point I made just a moment 
ago, that it would not be a fair proposition for a half dozen 
cans gathered from an entire carload, that might fall under the 
average, to furnish ground for the rejection of the entire de- 
livery. But this matter of gross and net weights is one that will 
have to be determined from the size of the cans. 

Mr. TRENCH: Mr. Chairman, from the standpoint of the 
manufacturer of machinery endeavoring to serve you as you 
should be served, and in view of the nicety of the proposition 
that you are handling, I think you should pack the tomato in its 
natural condition, that it must have as nearly as possible its 
ideal characteristics, before going into the can; and before fix- 
ing your standards I would suggest, at least, that you keep very 
carefully in mind the question as to whether you propose to put 
upon the packers of America the burden of furnishing the sur- 
rounding liquid in the can for a fruit like the tomato from the 
substance of the tomato itself. We are now working, and 
spending a great deal of money, on the proposition of putting 
the tomato into the can whole, with approximately the amount 
of weight correct, and our experience in doing that, with the 
mechanism we have already procured for that work, is that we 
cannot fill a can with tomatoes without destroying the tomato; 
and I believe that the real high-class tomato will call for the 
introduction of a surrounding liquid of some kind. We find in 
our experience that on measuring tomatoes that point comes 
up. We can measure the amount of solids, can approx- 
imate the. weight, but our mechanism is not aimed to so mash 
down the tomatoes as to furnish from the bulk of the tomatoes 
the surrounding liquid in the can. So in talking about water, I 
think you had better consider it very carefully. I do not know 
that the water is an imposition on any one if it is pure and 
necessary, and its introduction prevents the mashing of the 
fruit, just as you would use a liquid to syrup peaches. Before 





R. W. CRARY, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


you go away from this convention, I should like to understand 
you clearly on that, because we are studying to bring about a 
standard. But I do not understand that reference in regard 
to water. One gentleman referred to it as being reprehensible 
that any surrounding liquid other than the juice of the tomato 
itself should. be used in the can, while really to furnish that 
surrounding liquid from the material of the tomato itself means 
an immense waste. (Applause.) 
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Dr. Brrtinc: Let me answer that in this way: I believe 
that a surrounding liquid is necessary in some of the higher 
grade goods; but instead of using water, use the juice from the 
tomatoes themselves. There is plenty of it there to do it with. 

PRESIDENT CrARY: Gentlemen, if there is no further discus- 
sion on this paper, we will take up further matters in the regu- 
lar order of business. I would like to have as many stay in the 
hall as possible, for matters are to be presented here, particu- 
larly from the committee on resolutions, which are of vital im- 
portance to the industry; and it is only fair that you give them 
your consideration, and assume to that extent responsibility for 
this convention. This is your convention as well as mine, or 
that of the committees who are appointed to do the work here, 
and I think it is only fair that responsibility for the action 
here pass up to you. You comprise this organization. I am 
sure you will all agree with me on that. (Applause.) Really, 
the best attention is deserving to these points that come up. 
They are of particular importance, because they go to the public 
through the channels of the press. 

We will now hear from Mr. Olney, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF MR. OLNEY FOR RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE. 


Mr. OLNEY: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: It was 
alike my privilege and honor four years ago on this spot to 
present a certain resolution which will soon be referred to in 
another resolution which I am about to present. The Canners’ 
association in this hall four years ago, by a unanimous resolu- 
tion, petitioned Congress for the passage of a pure food law, 
which became a part of the federal statutes in the June fol- 
lowing. That measure, by its terms, is an absolute guarantee 
for perfectly pure canned fruits and vegetables, as the only 
known method of packing same in compliance with said law is 
by the application of such au amount of heat as will insure 
perfect sterilization. Outside of the necessary use of water in 
the processing of certain items, nothing is used in the packing 
of any fruit or vegetables, except sugar and salt. By the thou- 
sands of inspections made by his department in various parts 
of the country during the past three years, the Hon. James 
Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, is, of all, in the best possible 
position and the best qualified to advise as to the purity of 
sanned goods; and evidently, recognizing the fact that canned 
fruits and vegetables are entitled to a more secure place in the 
estimation of the public, the honorable Secretary, on the 9th 
inst., forwarded to this association a communication which 
today appears in the public press, and which reads as follows: 


Department of Agriculture, 
Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Frank E. Gorrell, February 8, 
Secretary National Canners’ Association, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Dear Sir: I see by the press that at the meeting of your asso- 
ciation this week, an effort will be made to involve the associa- 
tion in the trade fight regarding the use of benzoate of soda. I 
cannot believe that this effort will be successful. Why the can- 
ners should be expected to grind the axe in preserving trade differ- 
ences, is beyond my comprehension. Benzoate of soda is not and 
never has been used in canned goods. The canners of the United 
States do not use preservatives of any kind in their product, and 
the canned goods of the United States are the best in the world 
and need no preservatives. The packers of canned goods will not 
be advantaged by becoming involved in a controversy which has 
no natural connection with their business. Those preservers who 
oppose the use of benzoate of soda and who use acetic acid and 
essential oils and spices as preservatives instead of using the 
milder benzoate of soda, have been, I am told, studiously endeavor- 
ing to voice the impression that benzoate of soda and other pre- 
servatives are used in canned goods, with the hope that thereby 
the Canners’ Association will be forced to take a position antago- 
nistic to the use of benzoate of soda. 

I sincerely trust that this effort may fail and that you will 
convey to the association at the meeting now going on, the hope, 
which I expressed, that the canners will refuse to be made a tool 
of those institutions which are fighting the rulings of the national 
government under the pure food law. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the president of the asso- 
ciation. Very truly yours, 

JAMES WILSON, 
Secretary. 


1910. 


I, therefore, offer this resolution: 


Resolved, That we hereby tender to the secretary of agricul- 
ture our hearty thanks and appreciation of this certificate, of 
assurance to the consuming public, as the result of his investi- 
gations on the line of business in which the members of this 
association are engaged, and which assurance should forever 
constitute a passport for canned fruits and vegetables in greatly 
increased volume into the homes of every American housewife. 
(App lause.) 

Be it further resolved, That it is the sense of this convention 
that it consider only such matters as directly pertain to the 
packing of canned fruits, vegetables and fish, and 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the 
secretary of agriculture. 


These resolutions were acted upon favorably by the members 
of the resolution committee, consisting of Messrs, 8. F. Haserot, 
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F. F. Wiley, H. P. Strasbaugh and George E. Diament; and I 
move, Mr. Chairman, the adoption of this resolution. 
Mr. Horrecker: I second the motion. 


PRESIDENT CrARY: You have heard the resolutions. What 
is your pleasure? All in favor say aye. 

Mr. Horrecker: Let us have a rising vote. Let us make 
it emphatie. 

PRESIDENT CRARY: We will have a rising vote. All rise 
who are in favor of the adoption of the resolutions. I take 


it that every member of this convention has voted for it, and it 
is declared unanimously carried. 

Mr. TreENcH: Mr. Chairman, I would like to tender, on 
behalf of my company, the sum of $100 to aid the giving of 
the greatest publicity possible to that statement of the honor- 
able secretary. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT CRARY: By this tender on the part of Mr. 
Trench he has put this association under new obligations to 
him and his company. There may be a personal touch in the 
statement, but there has never been a proposition presented 
that has feasibility and probability of adoption that he has 
not always been with. us. Has the committee on resolutions 
anything further to offer? 

Mr. OtNEy: We have nothing further to present, sir, at 
the present time. We may have later. 

PRESIDENT CRARY: Is the committee on ways and’ means 
ready to report? 

Mr. StockHaM: Mr. Chairman, after careful deliberation 
your committee has concluded that in order to carry on an 
effective campaign of education it will be useless to start with 
less than $100,000 in hand, this sum to be raised at once, and 
to be applied during the fiscal year of 1910. Our recommenda- 
tion, therefore, is that by a direct assessment.on each packer 
of the country of one-half cent per case, or by the invited 
codperation of the allied interests, the sum of $100,000 be 
raised and placed in the hands of the publicity committee for 
use; and furthermore, that no use is to be made of this fund 
until the amount mentioned is actually in hand. 

Your committee recommends also the use of the following 
guarantee of purity to be issued to canners by the National 
Association on payment of the regular assessment of one-half 
cent per case: ‘‘The National Canners’ Association guar- 
antees the contents of this can to be sterilized and preserved 
solely by heat, and to contain no artificial preservatives of 
any kind. Anyone using this guarantee upon any can of fruits 
or vegetables, and not conforming thereto, agrees to forfeit 
the sum of $1,000, and the right to use this notice.’’ 

PRESIDENT CRARY: What will you do with the report of the 
committee on ways and means? 

Mr. StockHAM: I move that the report be adopted. 

Mr. HorrecKer: I second the motion. 

Mr. Haseror: I would like to suggest in connection with 
the report that it would be wise that the convention adopt it 
with a slight alteration on a point which came up in the dis- 
cussion of this work during the last year and that is this: 
When the question of working out the plan of publicity for 
the benefit of the canned goods industry was first approached 
it was found aboslutely essential to place the responsibility of 
the expenditure of the money in the hands of some incor- 
porated company that could take care of it, be sued or sue, 
in order to make the matter clearly legal. I would therefore 
offer an amendment, which I think is entirely in order, that 
the fund which it is proposed to secure be distributed or 
expended by the authorized body that represents this associa- 
tion, the executive board of the association. This is a matter 
of form, but it was probably overlooked by the committee in 
preparing its report. I will ask the chairman of the committee 
if that can be done. 

Mr. STOCKHAM: Yes. 

Mr. TrRENcH:Mr. Chairman: Please excuse me, gentlemen, 
but in looking at that guarantee from the standpoint of the 
public, I know the first thing my wife will ask me will be: 
**To whom will they forfeit the thousand dollars?’’ And if 
she doesn’t ascertain that very readily she will put that guar- 
antee on a par with a great many other irresponsible guar- 
antees. If it would be forfeited to the man who proves that 
can to be something less than is guaranteed, or to any charity 
selected by that man it might look like business, but it looks 
like air to me. That is the only criticism I have on that 
guarantee. 

Mr. Horrecker: As [I listened to the reading of that guar- 
antee I naturally assumed that the forfeiture would come back 
to the publicity bureau, the body at the expense of making it 
public, and which is attempting to guarantee the consumers 
the very thing that they want—pure food; and whatever fine 
shall be imposed upon anyone will go to the authority respon- 
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sible for imposing the fine; namely, the executive committee, 
or the publicity bureau. 

Mr. WINNINGHAM: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to appear 
presumptuous in talking about this subject, but it seems to me 
that to accomplish anything you ought to know wherein you 
could use this card to advantage, and merely having the canner 
have the right to use it would not be of value, but it should 
appear on every can, and every man who contributes to this 
fund of publicity should be acquainted with that fact. The 
people are more or less apathetic or frightened, I don’t know 
which, but I think the agitation is being carried on more 
through ignorance than malice. I shall say that the $1,000 
should be forfeited to the association, and not to the person 
who found out the guilt, but this guarantee will not be worth 
anything unless you give publicity to the fact in the news- 
papers and magazines, and the very fact that you call atten- 
tion to this guarantee will be an assurance in the mind of the 
publie that they recognize that they are right—that the articles 
are as they are represented, and it will act as a suggestion to 
use that article. 

Now, the suggestion that at least $100,000 is necessary 
before you go ahead with this is absolutely correct. Any sum 
less than that would be wasted, wouldn’t make any impression 
whatever. The idea is that those who contribute to this fund 
of $100,000 are to have a right to use this card, and I think it 
would be very valuable and would increase the entire business 
to have such a guarantee as suggested, but it takes money to 
do it; but you will, of course, see how to raise the money. 


PRESIDENT CRARY (reading): ‘‘The National Canners’ 
Association guarantees the contents of this can to be sterilized 
and preserved solely by heat, and to contain no artificial pre- 
servatives of any kind. Any one using this guarantee upon 
any can of fruits or vegetables not conforming thereto agrees 
to forfeit the sum of $1,000 and the right to use this notice.’’ 

Mr. TRENCH: I am not quite satisfied with that guarantee. 
There is an inference in the guarantee that there is an option 
that may be exercised on the part of the packer of canned 
goods as to conforming with it or not conforming with it; you 
infer that some packer may use some other article to act as a 
sterlizing medium.. Now, that condition does not exist, yet 
there is an inference in that clause, if I am not mistaken, in 
the warning to packers that they should not use a preservative 
when the fact is that no such thing is necessary, or would be 
used, under any circumstances. (Applause.) 

Mr. STRASBAUGH: I would like to offer an amendment to 
the motion before the house, namely, that the first part of 
this report be adopted, but that the second part in regard to 
forfeiture be referred back to your committee for further con- 
sideration and reported on some time later during this session. 

It seems to me that when you are going into this forfeiture 
business you are taking a step in the right direction, but this 
hardly goes far enough. It seems to me that it might be 
possible while we have this subject before us to push it a little 
further yet, and have a trademark which might be adopted 
by this association, but it strikes me we should have somebody 
to put it in legal shape, so that if any question arises there 
would be some legal way to punish the offender. It seems to 
me that under the present proposition it would be pretty hard 
to enforce, and I offer the amendment that we adopt the first 
part and send the second part back to the committee for 
further consideration. (Amendment seconded.) 


Mr. TimMs: As an honorary member I want to claim the 
right to say just a word. I have had considerable experience 
with association work. The wholesale grocers have had mat- 
ters of this kind before them, and on one occasion we examined 
three resolutions for the benefit of the association and for the 
benefit of the consuming. public, and we have found that an 
association should, in order to feel perfectly safe, have legal 
advice on such matters, and we have found it necessary in the 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, in presenting matters of so 
great importance, such as is the matter which is before you 
today, to refer it to our legal adviser before we adopt it. There 
are questions involved in these resolutions which might place 
the National Canners’ Association in a very unenviable posi- 
tion, a position where they might be brought into court in a 
legal proceeding, provided you have a legal charter, and there- 
fore I would make the suggestion that before you adopt so 
drastic and strong a resolution as that which has been presented 
here you refer it to a competent legal authority who is familiar 
with the trust laws, not only the national laws, but the state 
laws, because it is a very serious question. I know the legal 
question is a very important one, and simply as a suggestion to 
you from our experience I suggest that because I am interested 
in you and in the business that you are engaged in that you 
get competent legal advice on this resolution that you have 











before you before you adopt it, or at any rate before you 
attempt to put it into actual operation. (Applause.) 

Mr. STOCKHAM: I would like to have a vote taken on the 
first portion of the resolution, which is practically what the 
eommittee asked for anyhow. 

VICE-PRESIDENT SEARS: It seems to me that neither this 
publicity committee nor this National Association desire to 
hang up for a year or even six months this proposition waiting 
for a hundred thousand dollar fund. I believe if that resolu- 
tion goes through in its present form it would be a very unfor- 
tunate thing, as it would defer all action until all this money 
has been raised. I believe, therefore, that this resolution 
should place it in the hands,: for instance, of the executive 
committee, because this national convention cannot convene 
in order to instruct your executive officers on this question 
until another year, and I think it would be a very unwise move 
to tie the hands of your executive committee, waiting for a 
stated sum of money that might be hard to realize, before 
commencing their campaign, and I am glad to note the sug- 
gestion to refer this guarantee clause back again to the com- 
mittee, where I think it should be revised and put in a little 
different shape before this convention adopts it. I prefer to 
see this entire resolution referred back to the committee for 
their consideration, because I want it fully considered before 
it is finally auopted. I move that the entire resolution be 
referred back to the committee. . 

Mr. Roacu: I second that amendment. 

PRESIDENT CRARY: I think we had better have that point 
very clear. I am not sure that I got very clearly what your 
amendment means, Mr. Sears. 

VICE-PRESIDENT SEARS: Well, my resolution would be a 
substitute for the first motion. 

Mr. StRASBAUGH: I am perfectly willing to withdraw my 
motion. 

PRESIDENT CRARY: The question is on the substitute, that 
the whole report be sent back to the committee, to be later 
brought before this convention. 
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Whereupon a vote was taken and the amended motion de- 
clared carried, referring the report back to the committee. 

Mr. OLNEY: It has been suggested since the adoption of 
the resolution that I read some time ago that there are fish 
canning interests as members of this association, and it is 
found that the methods of packing that item are no different 
from those used in the packing of fruits and vegetables, and 
by the unanimous action of the committee on resolutions I 
move that there be added to the previous resolution, after the 
words ‘‘fruits and vegetables,’’ the words ‘‘and fish,’’ and 
that the resolution as so changed be the resolution of this 
convention. 

Mr. HOFFECKER: I second the motion. 

Motion carried. 

PRESIDENT CRARY: 
report ? 

Now, gentlemen, before adjournment, I want to call atten- 
tion to a slight change in the program this afternoon as marked 
upon the printed bill. Mr. Hunt, who is slated for an address 
on Friday, will address you this afternoon, and the balance 
of the program is changed by bringing Dr. Wiley and Mr. Scott 
on to the program this afternoon instead of putting them over 
until tomorrow, and I wish you would just make this statement 
to those of your friends that you may meet who are not here 
this morning and try to give us a prompt attendance this after- 
noon at 2 o’clock. There will be nothing to interfere, and we 
are adjourning now in ample time so you can get back here 
promptly after lunch. 

Mr. THoMAS: When does Governor Fernald speak? 

PRESIDENT CrRARY: At 2 o’clock this afternoon the governor 
opens the ‘‘cireus.’’ 

Mr. HorreckER: Will the members of the committee on 
fixing standards please note that we are to have a meeting 
immediately after adjournment in the parlor occupied by the 
Continental Can Company. 

PRESIDENT CRARY: I hope you will fill this hall at 2 o’elock 
sharp. We will now adjourn to 2 o’clock p. m. 


Are there any further committees to 
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Sixth Session 
Thursday Afternoon, February 10, 1910 


ESSION was called to order at 3 p. m. by President Crary, who 
said: When President Taft was elected and began looking around 
for timber with which to make up his cabinet, quite naturally his 
attention directed itself to a wholesale grocer for secretary of the 
treasury, because of the fact that his schooling along mathematical 
lines was calculated to make him an expert on finance. We pack- 
ers know how closely the wholesale grocer can figure, and there is 
the underlying reason why a wholesale grocer was selected for the 
office of secretary of the treasury. Occasionally, however, the 
people at large have something to say in regard to the elective 
offices, and you will notice that they have taken occasion to pick 
vice-presidents and governors from the list of canners. So the 
merit is not all attached to one side of this proposition. It is not a 

great many years since Maine went ‘‘hell-bent for Governor Kent,’’—(applause)— 
but that was in the days when the political machinery was lubricated largely with 
fusel oil. They have had reformation’since that time, and in the evolution of their 
reformatory work they have produced a new type of governor, and they have picked 
him from the canning fraternity, and it gives me great pleasure, ladies and gentlemen, 
to introduce to you this afternoon the illustrious governor of Maine, Mr. Fernald. 
(Great applause.) ,; 
GOVERNOR FERNALD ADDRESSES THE CONVENTION. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: ‘This cordial, warm and vigorous welcome reminds 
me of a little incident which nappened in my town but a few years ago, away back in the 
age referred to by our president, of fusel grease. A neighbor of mine, an old gentleman, a 
very excellent man, but one who was inclined on certain occasions to become somewhat 
hilarious, was given a little also to trading in horses. He went off one day and bought a 
little pacing mare and brought her home. It was a beautiful animal, but as the old gentle- 
man came near his house she became frightened at a litlte bunch of bushes, and threw the 
old man out. When he got up he went home and told his son he would break this little 
mare of such tricks as that; and the next day he put the boy on the mare, and as they 
went along he says, ‘“‘Now, my son, you run this little beast right by this bunch of bushes, 
and I will jump out in front of her, and we will keep on doing that until we finally break 
her of this habit.” They did the trick and it threw the boy out. Then the old gentleman 
said to the boy, “I will just try that myself; you get behind the bushes and rush out when 
I come back and holler ‘Boo.’ So the old man took the mare and went down the road, 
sailing along until he came to the bunch of bushes, when the boy yelled a great “Boo,” and 
the mare threw the old gentleman out. The old man picks himself up and calling his son, 
says, “Oh, my son, you have killed your father; you have killed your father.” The boy 
says, “You told me to ‘Boo,’ father.” “Yes,” says he, “but it was too big a ‘Boo’ for so 
small pacer.”” (Applause.) (Laughter.) 

I am further reminded by the very courteous introduction of your president and the many 
kind things he has to say of me, that I am still, although chief executive of that great state 
of Maine, the same old Bert Fernald that I was when 1 traveled over this country. And 
this reminds me of another story, you have listened to so many excellent papers, which I 
shall refer to later on, that if I now and then tell you a story in the course of my remarks, 
i trust you will pardon me. 

Another neighbor went to Boston to buy a horse, and the dealer trotted out all the good 
animals he had in the stable and show them to the gentleman, but none of them were 
quite satisfactory; finally, he said to the old man, “Why, I want a horse for my family, a 
norse that my wife and children can drive. I want such a horse as General Washington rode 
ut the head of the American army, a big, handsome, white horse.” “Why,” the man said, 
“I have got just such a horse that I keep for my own family around in another stable. I never 
offer it for sale.” He took the man around and led out an old horse and the man looked 
him over. He says, the color is all right, as far as that is concerned; and he looked fore and 
aft, and finally opened his mouth to look at his teeth, finally saying, ‘‘Well, I’ll be darned,” 
he says, “if it ain’t the same old horse.” So I am just the same old Bert Fernald that I 
was twenty-five years ago.” (Applause.) 

When I had the very pleasant and courteous invitation to address this assembly some weeks 
ago, I wrote President Crary that I should be very glad to do so, and I asked him if there 
was any subject in particular for discussion, and he wrote back, ‘“‘No, nothing in particular.” 
And I immediately wrote him that that was a beautiful subject, and I thought I could talk 
as well on that as on any he might suggest. So this afternoon, ladies and gentlemen, this 
will be my theme, “Nothing in particular and everything in general.” 

I have listened with a great deal of interest to the splendid addresses given by the whole- 
sale grocers, the merchants of this country, and also the canned goods men, the splendid 
advice that the merchants have given the canners, and the most excellent advice the canners 
have given the wholesale grocers, and also those great chunks of wisdom that have been pre- 
sented by the brokers of the country. I seriously intended to be funny this afternoon, but 
these surroundings prompt me to say this to you: That to achieve success is the duty of 
every man and woman in America, and the accomplishment of it is possible to all who are 
willing to pay the price in patience, perseverance, economy, hard work and faith in the future. 
Now, what is success, Mr. President? It is a great honor to be president of this great 
association. It is a great honor, Dr. Wiley, to be associated as you are at the head of your 
institution. It is indeed a great honor to be the executive of a great state. But that is not 
all. Any man who stands at the head of any institution of business with which he is 
associated, may be termed a successful man. he farmer in your communities, with whom 
you have to deal, who can raise the best corn and the best tomatoes and bring them to your 
canneries in the best shape, who cares for his family, is a successful man. The blacksmith 
even in your villages who understands thoroughly the nature of the horse’s foot which he 
is about to clothe with an iron shoe, is a successful man. And so in every business and pro- 
fession with: which we are connected, a man may be termed a successful man. 

It has been said of old that the wise men came from the East. That is true in some in- 
stances, although I note with great pleasure that most of the wise men at this convention 
come from the West, and that there are very few from the East. I mention this because 
we appreciate in the East the wonderful development that they have had in the West. We 
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of middle age remember how little was done outside of a few middle 
western states thirty and thirty-five years ago; but it is a wonder- 
ful development that we have had in our industry, a marvelous 
progress has been made in the great enterprises with which you 
gentlemen are associated and among the hundreds and thousands 
of men, women and children who are working along the lines and 
in the interest of the canners and wholesale grocers and brokers 
associations. We have been somewhat wise in the East. My prede- 
cessor was taken from the wholesale grocers to be governor of 
Maine, and he made one of the finest we have ever had. And 
they decided to try another canned goods man and take a canner, 
and the next governor is likely to be a broker, because we are 
going to pass it right along. (Applause. ) ‘ 

I spoke of the great development we have had in the last five 
years. We are so busy that we hardly stop to realize the marvelous 
progress that we have made all along the line. When my father 
was ten years old, quite a lad, there was vot a rod of railroad in 
the United States, and in 1830, but twenty-three miles. Today 
235,000 miles of railroad go around this country in every direc- 
tion, and the telegraph and telephone cover our states. These in- 
dustries have all been developed with the last seventy or eighty 
years. In 1876, when we held the first centennial celebration in 
Philadelphia, the wealth of the people in this country was two 
billion dolars. Last year it amounted to the sum of eight billion 
seven bundred and sixty-four million. At that time our industries, 
outside of cattle, amounted to only about five billion dollars. Last 
year it was twelve billion nine hundred and eighty million dollars. 
Such progress, Mr. President, such development, such marvelous im- 
provement as we have had in the last decade can hardly be con- 
ceived when we look them over, but this has not been altogether 
along the lines of industry and improvement. The great develop- 
ment of our country, the increase in population and the increase 
in wealth, are not alone things that we should be proud of. Hon- 
orable and thorough manhood and womanhood are more to be 
encouraged than vast wealth or splendid cities. The representa- 
tives at this convention come from almost every state in this great 
Union, from the far West, the golden gate of California, and from 
the South, the clime of flowers and beautiful women, and from the 
East the Orient, they have come. Even the corn packers from 
the state of Maine are here in quite generous numbers. We have 
come to exchange ideas, to talk along lines of improvement, to 
see what we can do to develop our industry and help each other. 
We are interested, Dr. Wiley, in what you have been accomplishing, 
and yet sometimes the pessimist looks upon the other side, and 
there seems some reason why we should not go further in that 
line; and if you will pardon me, I want to relate an instance that 
happened in my own town a few years ago. 

You will all recall that Maine is a temperance state. We are living 
examples of it, as you may know. A few years ago, and the same 
situation exists today, towns were permitted to have liquor 
agencies, and they selected as a rule, the best man in town for the 
liquor agent. You know, they are supposed to sell to no one ua- 
less a physical wreck or diseased or in trouble; and we get along 
very well under the system. (Laughter.) We have an unusual 
number of dyspeptics and sick people, and they usually come out 
all right, in my opinon. Thirty years ago, there was one most 
excellent man as liquor agent, as I have said. He gut along 
very well; he was deacon of his church, and one day, my father, 
who was chairman of the board of selectmen,—and you gentlemen 
who lived fifty years ago know that the chairman of the board of 
selectmen and justices of the peace in the country towns in those 
days had more power and much more authority than the governors 
of states have today. My father, in his time, had more authority 
than I ever had in the community. One day a farmer came to him 
and said, “Mr. Fernald, Uncle Dick Chase, the liquor agent, is 
selling rum. I had been buying it for ten years and I bought 
some yesterday, and do you know where he keeps his rum? He 
keeps it right over the brook, and the quart of rum that I bought 
yesterday had a® minnow in it and the minnow was alive. (Great 
laughter.) My father thought that must be a peculiar kind of 
rum, either a little better — than he ever knew or a little 
poorer; so he said he would investigate and see what the trouble 
was. He sent me over to call the aoe agent over. Mr. Chase 
came over and my father said, “William House has preferred 
charges against you, Uncle Dick. He says you are selling rum 
and in that rum he found a minnow, and if this is true you have 
either a better class of rum than 1 have ever seen, of excellent 
quality, or else a very inferior grade. Now, I would like to know 
about this.” Uncle Dick says, “Mr. Fernald, I have no doubt that 
is true. You know I was appointed liquor agent two years ago, 
and that there was a great move made at that time to do away 
with the liquor agency. In this town the temperance people were 
almost in the majority and I was only elected by two. I made 
up my mind to help along a little the cause of temperance, and 
the first year I used one-third brook water in that rum, the last 
year two-thirds brook water; and, Mr. Fernald, if you will allow 
me to keep my license I will have every one of those feliows buy- 
ing brook water inside of a year.” (Laughter.) This is an in- 
stance of trying to carry on a great moral reform. 

As I look into your faces, gentlemen, you whom I have known, 
most of you, for a great many years, I feel an exceedingly great 
pride that I am a member of the National Canners’ Association. I 
feel proud of these men that come here and are able to deliver 
such essays as I have listened to the last few days; and of the 
jobbers, and wholesale men who addressed you yesterday. I feel a 
little pride that these men were able to come forward here—Mr. 
Timms and Mr. Bethard. They are not professional men, not 
men accustomed to ga in public as our lawyers are, but 
business men who can intelligently address a body of citizens. I 
am frank to say, Mr. Crary, that I feel a little pride in being 
associated with such a business as this. ‘This marvelous —s 
ment that has been going on during the past few years, is felt in 
every part of this great country, and not only here but across 
the water. Our rivers are stretched across this land like great 
living waters, placed there by the Almighty to energize the world. 

A few months ago Commander Peary of the state of Maine, re- 
turned home from the North Pole, and came to Portland, and I 
was the first to greet him and welcome him back to his home 
land; and as we rode up through a large congregation of people, 
I said, “Commander, how has it been possible after all these years 
that you have aecomplished the greatest feat that has been accom- 
plished in the last century? How is it possible that you have 
covered this territory and carried your foods and your men?’ He 
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says, “Governor, if it had not.been for canned goods the north 
pole would never have been discovered.” (Applause.) 

We have been carrying on all the different lines of business, the 
great railroads carrying freight hither and thither across this 
country, and the great ships that turn their brave prows from 
our ports through three thousand miles of billows, loaded down 
with the splendid fruits of the middle and the northwest, and 
with vegetables from Maryland and every state almost along this 
line, with Maine corn. sweet and tender, carrying it to almost 
every country in the world. ‘These great enterprises, Mr. Chair- 
man, have been built up by the men and women who are before me 
this afternoon. Do you wonder that I take a little pride in ad- 
dressing these gentlemen engaged in a business I have been asso- 
ciated with all my life, and although, as I said, while I have 
occasionally taken on politics somewhat, I still stick to the old 
proposition, and I am going on with the canned goods man of 
the country. (Applause.) 

I realize, Mr. Chairman, that you have had many addresses 
during the past three or four days, and.that after a time people 
tire of these things, so I do not intend to take very much more of 
your time; but I am proud, sir, to come here from the state of 
Maine and bring you the greeting, the best wishes and the con- 
gratulations of that old state. 

I want you to go home from here, ladies and gentlemen, and I 
am glad to say ladies, because we have some of the brightest 
women in this country interested in canned goods; I want you 
as you go home to the different states which you represent, forty- 
six of the grandest and greatest states of the world, realizing 
what you have in your country, realizing that there is not any- 
thing beneath the sun that can touch this grand old republic. 

I wart you to go home optimistic, and although dark days may 
come in any business, no more so in canned goods than in others. 
There is room in this industry for every honest, intelligent, con- 





B. M. FERNALD, Governor of Maine. 


sciehtious packer. We are just building up a trade now that the 
world has never known before. Why, sir, in the next ten years the 
development in our business cannot at this time be conceived of 
in my judgment. I want you to relize that the avenues for dis- 
tinction in your line and in every other are open to all alike. 
Here the little, poor, puny, barefoot boy trudging along our streets, 
has the right to point to the highest office within the gift of the 
people and say, “That office has been filled by men who once were 
boys such as I, and may be again.” Our country is not alone 
for the rich men who sit in the parlor of luxury, but all have an 
equal chance. It is a glorious country. The land of the free and 
the home of the brave. Why, gentlemen, I remember some of you 
as boys, some as office boys; then you became salesmen, possibly 
brokers, then buyers; and by and by you were at the head of some 
of the firms of the great wholesale grocers of this country. Every- 
body here has an equal chance. It is a magnificent country, on 
which the sun never sets, for when its last rays are bidding adieu 
to the miner working in the gold fields in Alaska, its morning 
beams adorn the hills of the grand old state of Maine—it is a 
glorious country. Carry these thoughts home with you and be 
optimistic. The members of the Congress of the United States 
may legislate classes up and down, but they can never legislate out 
of existence the canned goods that will be needed, now and for- 
ever. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT CRARY: The response to that address makes it 
needless to say to the governor that that was exactly what we 
wanted, but after hearing it I am sure there is no one present 
wonders why he was elected governor. 

Mr. F. B. GREENE: Do you now wonder why we have him 
for governor? 

PRESIDENT CRARY: We know that you need but one. There 





is one thing I think of about which we are disappointed, and 
that is that we did not get an invitation to hold the canners’ 
convention in Portland, Me.—(laughter and applause)—espe- 
. cially after he have learned how easy it is to manipulate the 
law down there. All you need to do is simply to say that you 
are in trouble; every canner that goes to Maine could take his 
certificate of trouble with him. (Laughter.) 

Well, we move rapidly. And we now go from Maine to 
California, and that does not mean that it is not easy to find 
talent in the intermediate states, but it does mean that there 
is a bond that cemens the followers of this industry that is 
strong enough to reach from Maine to California, and it gives 
me great pleasure to introduce to you Mr. J. H. Hunt, of Hunt 
Brothers Packing Company, of San Francisco, Cal., who will 


address you on the subject of ‘‘Quality.’’? Mr. Hunt. (Ap- 
plause. ) 
Mr. Hunt: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I wish 


I could speak like the governor can. I am a little afraid, how- 
ever, if I got started off in that way, as easy and as much at 
home, talking about quality of canned goods, you would have 
to throw me out, for I would never get through. 

First of all, before I forget it, I wish to express my sincere 
appreciation to your officers and to you all for having éxtended 
this invitation to me. When that invitation first came I 
thought I was the victim of some practical joke. Any friend 
of mine who knew me well enough to suggest my name knew 
very well that I could not make a public speech, at least I 
never tried to. So I thought if any one had suggested my 
name it must be to have some fun. Thinking to call his bluff, 
I accepted, and then the serious part of it devolved upon me 
to. get up something that I could enlighten you with. I studied 
as to whether I should undertake to get up and address you 
off-hand or whether I should write a paper and read it. I 
was a little afraid to undertake to address you off-hand, for 
two reasons: In the first place, I was a little afraid of getting 
stage fright and forgetting what I was talking to you about, 
and on the other hand, if I did not get stage fright and got 
started and wound up I would never run down. So I finally 
decided that I would write my address, and about the time 
I got it all prepared I saw in one of the trade papers the 
program of this convention and I hurriedly scanned it over to 
see what it was. Now, about Wednesday, I think it was, I 
noticed the subject of ‘‘Quality’’ was assigned to Mr. Stras- 
baugh. Then I began to think I surely was the victim of a 
joke. I hurried on through the program and saw my name on 
Friday morning, with apparently the same subject assigned 
to me. I telegraphed your secretary to know if that was cor- 
rect. The answer came back that it was, that he thought the 
subject was big enough for both of us. I thought it big enough 
for a dozen of us, and I concluded I would come on anyway. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have the reputation out in 
California, among other things, of being frank. Sometimes 
my frankness has caused people to feel that perhaps I expressed 
myself a little too harshly. Speaking of the manner in which 
I might express myself, I would like to relate a little incident 
that happened at one time. I was talking with a friend of 
mine about the disadvantages of not having had an education. 
I told him how glad I should be if I could get up before a 
meeting and make an address like some people do, and he said, 
**You can make the address if you only think you can.’’ I 
said, ‘‘I am afraid I cannot properly express myself. He 
says, ‘‘ Now, Joe, look here’’—in California they call me Joe— 
‘*look here, I think it is better as it is.’’ I thought that was 
a queer kind of consolation for a man to hand another when 
I was lamenting because I haven’t been accorded the advan- 
tages of an education, and said, ‘‘How’s that?’’ He replied, 
‘*Tf you had been able to express yourself any more than you 
have you would have probably been shot before now.’’ 

Gentlemen, I do not think it is at all what we mean to say 
so much as the way we say it. I feel that we are all here for 
the same noble purpose, and I do not believe that after all our 
ideas are in any way different, or very different, as to what 
we are trying to accomplish; possibly, though, a little different 
as to the method of doing so. Now, I will admit that I am 
pretty nervous, but during the last few days I have noticed 
that there was a little nervousness here besides mine, and if I, 
in my frankness, and in my endeavor to address you on the 
subject of quality of canned goods, should allude to some 
things which are distinctly characteristic of California, if they 
do not happen to be the same as you find them here, I hope 
you will at least be as much interested in that as I have been 
in hearing of your trials and troubles in the east. Now, don’t 


getn ervous, gentlemen, I am not going to say a word about 
that at all. 
I might tell a little story just while I am getting quieted 
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down that will illustrate the position that I think perhaps I 
oceupy as compared with a few of the other canners, some of 
the brokers, and a few perhaps of the grocers. One time, as a 
minister was walking through a field he saw a boy climbing 
a tree; he watched him a little while and the boy came down 
and went over to another tree and started to climb up that; 
pretty soon he saw a bird fly out of that tree over into another 
tree, and immediately the boy came down and went over to the 
other tree and commenced to climb up that tree; he got a 
little way up and the bird flew to another tree; the boy came 
down and then climbed up that tree. The minister got pretty 
curious about this time, and wondered what the boy was doing, 
so he went over and asked the boy:: ‘‘ My little man, what are 
you doing?’’ ‘‘Catching Wwoodpeckers,’’ said the boy. ‘‘Catch- 
ing woodpeckers,’’ exclaimed the ministers, ‘‘you can’t catch 
woodpeckers that way.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ the boy said, ‘‘if I can’t 
catch them I can worry them like hell.’’ (Applause and 
laughter.) 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, as showing you that I am frank, 
I am going to confes sthat I have got my speech nailed to a 
board and that for two reasons: In the first place I wanted 
to be sure that I would not lose it, and next I wanted to be 
able to hold it still so that I could see to read it. (Laughter 
and applause.) My first thought was to get a piece of tin 
to put it on because I thought that would be more appropriate, 
but I could not find any of proper quality. (Laughter and 
applause. ) 


“QUALITY,” BY J. H. HUNT, SAN FRANCISCO. 


The subject of quality is one so broad, and opens up so many 
avenues for discussion, that it is extremely difficulty to know 
where to begin. 

The single word “Quality” is the one word we packers hear the 
most about—after the price is settled, and means more to our in- 
dustry than any other word or subject. Quality is the very foun- 
dation of our business, without which nothing permanent or sub- 
stantial can exist. 

To the new beginner it is the first lesson for him to study and 
learn. It is the goal for which he starts, and which he hopes 
and expects to reach. The very first samples he packs are scru- 
tinized as to their quality, and he is told by buyers everywhere 
that if he expects to make any headway at all it must be on a 
quality basis. 

It is the packer of good goods who stands highest in the esti- 
mation of dealers and consumers alike, rather than the one whose 
only recommendation is that of a cheap seller. If anyone thought 
when considering the question of embarking in the canning busi- 
ness that his only hope of success was in his ability to always sell 
his goods at the lowest prices prevailing, he would hardly dare 
take the risk of entering the business in competition with the old 
established packers. Very few, if any, packers ever start out with 
any other idea than to pack fine goods. 

Now !et us see what happens to change them. They make a 
small pack to show what they can do, and provide samples. Then 
they interview the canned goods buyer of the wholesale grocery 
house, and receive sufficient encouragement to cause them to be- 
lieve they are on the right track. They are told how important 
it is to pack fine goods, and what a good trade can easily be built 
up if the quality is right. This buyer perhaps is getting up a 
new label for which he must have the best goods that can be 
packed. He is willing to pay a good price, but the quality must 
be there. ‘The packer goes home rejoicing because he has found 
a customer willing to pay a fair price for good goods. He packs 
them carefully and makes his delivery. The goods are fine and 
all are pleased. He is complimented by the buyer, and is promised 
the business as long as he takes care of it. The quality being 
fine, his trade naturally increases. 

Bye and bye, some other packer comes along and offers to take 
the business at a lower price and deliver equal quality. By this 
time the buyer has built up a good trade on his brand, and has 
no trouble in holding it. He insists that his packer meet the 
lower price, claiming that while his goods are all right, he must 
meet competition. The packer figures again, and while he doesn’t 
see how anyone can pack such goods for the price offered, still the 
buyer assures him that he has such quotation and that the quality 
is guaranteed. Finally he accepts the lower price for he cannot 
afford to lose business he has built up, and must now figure how 
he can save himself by reducing his cost. 

To do this he must handle goods cheaply. He cannot afford to 
be particular because he cannot work for nothing. Consequently 
expenses are cut, hurry-up methods adopted, with the result that 
the buyer complains of the quality, and next year tries another 
packer who perhaps has saved up some nice samples, which he 
promises to duplicate even though he knows he can’t do it; but 
relies upon his ability to fool the buyer, or his luck in finding a 
strong market by delivery time. 

The packer who originally started the business with such a 
buyer in hopes of building up a permanent trade, becomes dis- 
couraged at his loss of business and concludes that the only way 
to make any money in the business is by getting his costs down 
to the very bottom, and thus be able to meet the lowest prices 
— and do a sufficient volume of business to show a profit on 
the total output. 

He doubtless has provided some labels of his own. Here and 
there he may have gotten them started in a small way. Generally 
such brands are bought by jobbers who may not have started their 
own private labels. If a packer’s brand so started, takes well with 
the trade, and the dealers handling same begin to have regular 
ealls for the s, the salesmen of other houses run across this 
competition and perhaps the buyers of these houses, figuring that 
they can secure some of the business already established by put- 
ting in these brands, place an order with the packer for a few 
of his goods under the packer’s own label. 

This brings about competition between the different wholesalers, 


























and in his effort to get the business of the retailer, the prices are 
eut. One takes the business away from the other, and soon the 
jobber who did the initial work of introducing the packer’s brand, 
finds his profit cut from under him by reason of the fact that his 
competitor has been able to secure the same identical brand. 

This discourages the jobber in handling a packer’s label, and if 
he has not already gotten out his own private labels, he decides 
then and there to do so, because he wants to build up a busi- 
ness which he can control. Having thus provided his own private 
labels, he follows in the footsteps of the other jobbers, buying 
the best quality he can get with which to start his new labels. 
He gets them started the same as his competitors did, by having 
the best quality, and then finds that in order to hold his trade 
with the retailers he must have goods that he can sell as low as 
his competitors. ° 

In the meantime the packer’s label has been practically killed 
and he is devoting most of his attention to packing goods for 
buyer's private labels, until his own are perhaps only a side issue 
with him. 

The necessity for packers having orders in hand at the begin- 
ning of the packing season compels them to accept any business 
offered at prices which are at all remunerative. 

It is just this kind of business that has forced upon packers 
the necessity of adopting cheap methods of packing. 

Packers do not make more money by adopting such methods, 
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but they save themselves from loss by thus reducing their costs, 
simply to meet the competition of some other packer who has 
adopted similar methods to meet his competition. 

rhus the packers are pitted against each other in their vain 
struggle to hold their trade together, in hopes that by another 
year conditions will be better, only perhaps to find them worse 
because of the poor goods lodged on grocers’ shelves on account 
of their being unsatis‘actory to consumers. 

Take for instance the buyer of a large wholesale grocery house 
who places a large order with a large packer. He demands and 
receives a large concession from the price other buyers pay, and 
he gets a correspondingly large hole in the doughnut which the 
packer delivers. He does not receive, and perhaps, does not expect 
as good quality as his label calls for, but on the large volume of 
business which he does, and with the concession in price he can 
undersell his smaller competitor, and he invariably recommends 
and sells his goods under promise or assurance that they are the 
best packed of the grade specified. He is able to do this because 
the average retail merchant of today is not so much concerned about 
his purchases being of the best quality packed, as he is in getting 
something that will pass muster with a large margin of profit. An 
attractive package with a low price seems to be the dealers’ 
favorite. Consequently the packer and jobber alike find it easier 
~ goods cheap, than to ask a higher price for a much better 
article. 

The retailer, however, is different. He buys his accustomed 
brand (usually the jobber’s private label) because he has call for 
it. . He seldom changes unless his customers complain of the 
spaltts, or some other brand is offered for less money which he 
gures he can retail at the same price. If the jobbing price is 
less than he had before, he is satisfied, and fails to note any falling 
off in the quality. Consequently he buys the line that seems to 
be good enough, and offers the best margin of profit, even though 
he realizes the quality is not the best for the grade intended. 

Poor goods which are considered “cheap at a price,” and which 
are accepted and passed on from one to another because they are 
an apparent bargain, have done a vast amount of damage to the 
canning industry. The ruinous competition would be largely done 
away with if our goods could be delivered to the consumer under 
our own labels, bearing our respective names and trade-marks. It 
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would then be a question of satisfying the consumer with good 
quality, rather than the buyer with low prices. 

The question of price has claimed the interest and attention 
of the buyers of canned goods far more than has been for their 
own best interest, to say nothing of the interest of the canning 
fraternity. 

In their desire to increase their business, packers have given 
way to the common demand for lower prices, which was the thing 
to be settled then and there, leaving the question of quality for 
an after consideration. 

In the strife that has been going on between the packers and 
distributors of canned goods, a strange indifference has prevailed 
as to the needs of the consumer. We have been struggling with 
each other in a vain competition for orders, and a wild scramble 
for the almighty dollar that was in sight, without consulting, or 
ever considering, the consumer upon whose trade we must ulti- 
mately depend for the preservation of the canning industry. 

If a packer who recognizes the fact that quality is the only basis 
of success, happens to be financially able to hold his goods until 
they can be sold at a price commensurate with‘their good quality, 
he usually wins out, because, fortunately for the business, there 
are some buyers of canned goods who realize that a packer who 
keeps up his quality cannot live and continually meet the price 
of the poorer goods. Furthermore, when the market sags, and 
is stagnant, it puts everyone on the alert for better quality. 

The discouraging feature is, however, that when the market is 
keen and strong, and buyers are on the alert to buy futures, the 
tendency is to make a heavy pack, taking advantage .of the oppor- 
tunity at hand, thus crowding the factories to such an extent 
that poor quality often results, even though the goods are con- 
tracted at prices that would admit of more care in packing. 

In this way the market is often overstocked with goods of 
interior quality, and at prices higher than are represented by rea! 
value. If a packer or jobber is caught with such goods when the 
market slumps he immediately recognizes his loss and faces it, 
but the retailer is different. He paid a certain price, and must 
have his profit. If the quality is all right, the consumer will 
continue buying even thought in a more limited way; but where 
the quality is poor, he tires of them because the price is high and 
the quality dfsappointing. 

It is my opinion that the taking of future orders for buyers’ 
private labels has brought about a gradual decline in the quality 
of canned goods generally. 

When quotations are made for future pack and delivery, there 
is usually a wide range of prices according to the conditions sur- 
rounding each individual pack. ‘The buyer usually holds out for 
the lower price until Mr. Packer gives it up and concludes the 
only way to get the order is to meet the price. He probably had 
one idea of the quality when he made his quotation, but after hav- 
ing accepted a lower price than he can afford to pack such goods 
for, he sets to work figuring how he can even up, with the result 
that he usually, if not invariably, makes the punishment fit the 
crime by taking it out of the goods. This he does because he 
knows no better goods can be packed for the price he has accepted; 
and why did he accept it? Because he was forced to do so in order 
to meet competition. 

The next question that naturally arises in our minds is the 
character of such competition. It may have been some unscrupu- 
lous packer who knew he could not sell his goods without he cut 
his price, and did it for no other reason than to make a sale at a 
price corresponding to the quality he intended to turn out; or it 
may have been that he relied upon his ability to fool the buyer into 
believing he was getting an equal quality at the lower price. 

Whatever may have been the intention of the packer who made 
the first quotation, or the motive of the one who cut the price, the 
result is a gradual lowering of the quality to meet conditions until 
the consumer finds the quality of canned goods so unsatisfactory 
that he tires of them and simply lets them alone. 

We packers find it necessary to pack for our customers what 
they ask for to meet competition. ‘These very customers of ours 
require us to furnish them with what they please to term ‘“Some- 
thing for a fighting brand.” How many of us have stopped to 
realize that in furnishing these “Fighting Brands’’—generally the 
poorest stuff we can scrape together, we are furnishing the am- 
munition with which to kill our own business. 

The scramble among packers to see who could pack his goods 
the cheapest, so as to be able to undersell his competitor, and the 
struggle of the buyers to see how low they could force the price, 
has gone along until it is a case of the packers of the country 
betting the wholesale grocers that they can pack goods poor enough 
to save a little of the money the grocer is willing to pay for them. 

We do not seem to realize what a golden opportunity we have 
and what a responsibility rests upon us. In preparing a food 
product, and especially one that is so important as canned fruit 
and vegetables, we should look beyond the mere dollars which we 
hope to gain by preparing the goods and passing them on to the 
distributors. 

Canned goods must necessarily carry the confidence of the public 
for the reason that the quality cannot be determined until the can 
is opened, and then the consumption must take place or it is a total 
waste. 

It is one thing to sell a commodity like ours and make a little 
money by doing so, but if the consumer, who is the ultimate pur- 
chaser, does not receive value for the money he pays, he becomes 
suspicious of canned goods—not because of his fear of their un- 
wholesomeness, but because of his disappointment in finding an 
unsatisfactory quality after having expressed his confidence to the 
extent of buying the goods on the strength of the reputation of 
the packer or dealer whose label on the can was his only means 
of determining the contents. The unfavorable impression thus 
formed is hard to overcome because he has lost confidence and is 
apt to confine his purchases to something he can examine before 
paying for it. 

If, on the other hand, he buys a can of fruit or vegetables, and 
upon. opening it finds the quality everything it is claimed to be, 
and is pleased with it, a favorable impression is made and he 
repeats his purchase until he becomes a steady consumer of the 
‘oods. 


Therefore, in considering ways and means for increasing the 
consumption of canned goods, we should consider more seriously 
the consumer’s needs, and regardless of the pressure for lower 
rices maintain our quality, whether for buyers’ or packers’ 
abels, not forgetting that the party who opens the can for the 
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purpose of serving the contents on his table will be the ultimate 
judge, and without whose favorable decision our efforts will be 
lost and our business take a downward course. 

We go along from year to year doing the same thing over again, 
each trying to get a head of the other, usually by trying to cut 
under him in some way, rather than work in harmony for the best 
mutual interest. 

We do not seem to realize that we are fooling away our time 
working from season to season only to build up a little here and 
tear down a little there, and without making any very great head- 
way, notwithstanding we are dealing with something the whole 
nation is waiting for—eager to get it, and willing to pay liberally 
for it—if it can be gotten as pure and good as Nature delivers it 
to us, not cheapened by our own penurious rivalry. 

We have sounded the alarm that the business is in bad shape: 
we have called for assistance to advertise the good qualities of 
canned goods. Let us now hold a conference with ourselves and 
resolve that we will pack nothing but what we would be willing to 
place on our own tables. 

Let us remember, too, that other people who consume our goods 
are just as particular as we are, and that many of them want 
better goods than they are getting. 

Let us bear in mind, also, that they are today paying prices that 
would justify a better class of goods with fair profits to both 
wholesale and retail distributors, and that in a vast number, if not 
a majority, of cases where packers’ prices are forced down to an 
unprofitable basis the consumer pays the same price as before. 

It is my opinion that the packing of poor quality, no matter 
what the motive or the reason, has done more to retard the con- 
sumption of canned goods than can possibly be overcome by adver 
tising with printers’ ink. 

It is also my opinion that if packers will pay less attention to 
the ery for lower prices and give more heed to the rights and 
needs of consumers by way of improved quality, and see that no 
goods are allowed to leave the factory except they are intelligently 
and honestly labeled, you will inspire confidence and improve the 
conditions vastly more than by any other means within your reach 
or power. 

PRESIDENT CRARY: With all the good advice and proper 
admonition that we are receiving along this line it certainly 
must be true that every packer in attendance at this convention 
will see that his goods are honestly packed, that the label 


honestly states what the can contains, but of course we cannot - 


be responsible for the shortcomings of those who do not take 
time to come to conventions and inform themselves along these 
lines. Seriously, the only point that seems to be involved in 
all this, and the one thing we always work back to, is that the 
label should tell the truth, and in the packing of goods it is 
commercially desirable that there be different grades. It does 
not follow because one happens to be a lower grade than the 
other that it is not good foodstuff, but if the label stated what 
is standard and what is superior or fancy quality that is all 


that the public asks, and that declaration alone, when the pub- 
lie ise onvineed that it is true, will do more to establish the 
hold that the canned goods fraternity deserves in the public 


mind that anything else. (Applause.) 

I had no intention of making that speech. It was not on the 
program. It is so entirely inconsistent for me to attempt 
to introduce the next speaker because you all know him, and 
you all do not know me. You have seen him from time im- 
memorial at our conventions and gatherings. He is here to do 
us good. He always comes because he has at heart the good 
of the work that we are engaged in, and it gives me, nothwith- 
standing, pleasure to show you Dr. Wiley: 


ANNUAL ADDRESS OF DR. HARVEY W. WILEY. 


Mr. President, Governor Fernald, Members of the National asso- 
ciation, ladies and gentlemen: I never knew until today just 
exactly what my function is in connection with this association. 
I know now. I am the boy that climbed that tree. (Great laughter 
and applause.) 

I thank you for having at last established my status. You know 
from the standpoint of the courts of this country, including the 
White House court, that it is highly important that you should 
know just what the status of every person is who comes to one 
of the receptions, and now I feel that I can come here with per- 
fect safety, as knowing exactly what my duties are. 

I am surprised at another thing, and that is the continuity in 
following an idea. Our distinguished friend, the governor of Maine, 
told us that early in the history of that state, the word “boo” 
played a very important part. Now, they still keep the stem of 
that word, and have added “ze” to it. (Laughter.) I know now 
where the story had its origin that I once heard about the man in 
trouble who was in a state which claimed to be a temperance 
state. Of course the word “temperance” seems to have a different 
signification in different localities. If you look into the dictionary 
it means “the moderate use of a thing,” in some places it means 
prohibition; and this was in a locality where temperance meant 
prohibition; well, the man was in trouble and went into that 
locality and wanted to know how he could get relief. He was 
told that he couldn’t get any relief of that kind unless he was 
bitten by a snake. That was bad news, but finally he asked some- 
one, “Does anybody in this town keep a snake?’ “Oh, yes.” was 
the reply ; “three corners to the right, just go down there.’””’ When 
he came back looking very glum he was asked what luck he had, 
and he replied, ‘““That snake is engaged for three weeks ahead.” 
( Laughter.) - 

Now, I think the most dangerous thing in the world is con- 
tentment, and the most delusive and illusive emotion is self- 
satisfaction, and this association, like every other one, is apt to 
fall into a state of self-satisfaction. When a man really does 
something good, as you have been doing, and does a great service 
to humanity, as you have been doing, he seems to think that is 
- about enough, thinking “I am just about as good as I can be.” 


More: battles have been lost by the self-confidence of the defeated 
army than won by the prowess of the victors, and if you people 
ever lose your fight for canned goods it will be more because you 
think you have done about all you can than because somebody gets 
something better. This paper which I have heard in regard to 
quality—J want to pay the author of it a great compliment from 
my point of view—is a paper to which the author may sign my 
name if he wishes and publish it. (Applause.) 

If you are going to keep and increase the great trade you have, 
it is going to be by giving the people good stuff to eat and not by 
selling it to them cheap. People are not so particular about cheap 
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goods as they are about good goods, and that is especially true of 
foods. In the matter of raiment, if it looks well, even if it does 
not wear very well, it may do. For instance, your wives and daugh- 
ters, if they are really fashionable, wear a gown but once, and if 
it will look well once, why that is enough, but foods are different— 
they nourish. They furnish heat and energy for building tissue, 
they restore waste, and we eat our food not so much with our 
eyes as we do with the digestive apparatus furnished us. You do 
not buy coal simply because it is black, and you do 
not buy anything simply because it is black, to use it as coal; 
so, if you make a piece of goods attractive that has no nourish- 
ment, the man who buys it from appearances simply is foolish. 
Now, these lessons which you have heard here today, it seems to 
me, if put in practice even by an association of this kind, must 
do an immense amount of good. Don’t believe, gentlemen, that you 
have reached perfection in the trade. It is the most dangerous 
sentiment that you can have. 

Now, I have no set speech today. I did intend preparing a 
paper of a scientific character as the result of research, but I 
have not had.time to carry the work out, therefore I have no 
paper, and I just want to come, as Governor Fernald said he came, 
to say a few words about things in general, and as the question 
is already raised by my friend in regard to the subject of a paper 
which I had last year, I want to say just a few words gbout 
that, and that is about the quality of tin plate. I do not think 
there is another thought that you can work out with more profit 
to yourselves than that one. How can you proceed to get a better 
coating on your tins? How can you find something which will not 
have an action on the contents of the cans? Any kind of action 
due to the container, in my opinion, is deplorable. If goods are of 
a fine quality when they are put into the tin and are properly 
sterilized, they must be of the same quality they were before, 
because the mere sterilization is not going to change them in any 
way or make them to | appreciable extent less digestible or less 
palatable. But if you have them in a can which changes the 
process of sterilization, other than the change due to heat, or the 
change due to the application of heat, then you are in a condition 
in which you must look carefully and see just how far you can 
restrict and prohibit that action. 

Now, you only have to look in the tins from time to time, cut 
them open and look inside, to find out that some action has been 
going on. I am not going to speak of the use of salts of lead or 
tin. I have spoken enough about that. Both of them destroy the 
flavor of the goods and make them less palatable, and hence if you 
can keep these metallic salts out of your canned goods, you can 
make them more palatable and the more palatable they are the 
more people will eat them. Although Mr. Peary has spoken so 
kindly of the possible market for your goods at the North Pole, I 
do not think you are going to have a very large market there soon. 
Yon have got to sell your goods in warmer climates than the North 
Pole if you want consumption of them, and even in the tropical 
regions, and therefore they must be made palatable. 

When you take a can of goods, especially of vegetables, it ought 
to be just as nearly as possible as palatable as it was at the time 
it was put up. That is the standard you ought to work to. Now, 
if you can get a container—I don't care how you get it or by what 
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means you get it or what material it is made of—if you can get a 
container that is absolutely without action on its contents, you 
have made a great step towards reaching the ideal that I have just 
stated, and I hope that the energies of this great association will 
be directed more particularly in the future than they have been 
heretofore towards securing just that kind of a container. 

Now, we are making glass that is much tougher than it used to 
be. They make glass that when brought to a white heat and dipped 
into cold water does not crack. This glass is made by melting 
erystals of quartz and molding them into shape. It shows what 
the genius of man can do in making a glass container that can be 
shipped with safety and at the same time cheap enough to use. 
Glass is absolutely unacted upon by the contents of the materials 
therein. If you cannot get glass, get some kind of a coating for 
the tin which will protect the contents from the action of the 
contents of the can. I think it can be done. Attempts have al- 
ready been made in that direction and with some success—I am 
not prepared to say that it has been completely successful, but 
there is some promise along that line of endeavor. 

Now, these are things which means practically expansion 
of business. I am not a vegetarian, and I don’t think any of you 
are; I do not believe that a man should eat vegetables alone, or 
that he should eat products of any one kind alone, but I do believe 
that the vegetable diet is the dominating diet of man, that is, we 
need more vegetables than we do meat, and hence we must look 
forward to a continued consumption of vegetables. At the same 
time we must look forward to the continued distribution of the 
population. We must a that the urban — will con- 
tinue to grow more rapidly than the rural population, because of 
the natural segregation of men in cities. They love to live to- 
gether. They do not like the isolation of country life, and because 
of the growth of our manufacturing industries these two factors 
together will bring men more and more into great centers, and they 
will have to be supplied from long distances and hence it is neces- 
sary to consider in consigning the food for purposes of transporta- 
tion, that the distribution will continue to increase in a greater 
measure in the future than in the a. 

I am one of those who believe that the sterilization of goods is 
one of the best, if, perhaps, not the best, methods of preserving 
foods, and especially when you think that it is more apt to pre- 
serve the flavor and color of the goods than almost any other 
method of conservation which has yet been invented. So it seems 
to me, in the discussion of quality, we ought not to allow a good 
quality to be impaired by a poor container. 

I am speaking from a somewhat large experience in examining 
the contents of cans, and I know by positive experiment the intro- 
duction of these metallic salts does impair the flavor of the canned 
goods, not saying anything respecting its effect upon health, and 
hence for that reason alone the formation of these metallic salts 
should be prevented, if possible, in food products of this kind. 


A CANNER FOR FORTY YEARS. 


There is another thing which I think is a great work that you 
are doing, and that is in the committee which you have appointed 
for standardization; that is, what shall be the character of the 
goods to go into the cans, how much should go in, and everything 
connected with it? 

Another thing which you ought to do, and which we are coming 
to in this country, is to know that your cans contain a certain 
weight of products. I know that is one of the topics that we have 
chased a long distance. I have been after it for several years, and 
1 am still going to worry at it until I get it, that is, we ought 
hot in this country to buy goods in packages, foods especially, 
without knowing how much we are getting. It is valuable to the 
consumer to know what weight or what volume of food material 
he is getting. The grain manufacturer packs barrels of flour which 
weigh 196 pounds, and the law says it shall weigh that. The 
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baker buys his flour by the pound and he buys his lard by the 
pound, and then he or the grocer wants to sell us a loaf without 
our knowing how mueh is in it, and sometimes he wants to sell a 
loaf that pretends to be a certain weight—or say a bottle of olive 
oil that pretends to be a certain measure, but does not quite reach 
up to it. We have weighed uncer my supervision in the last year 
thousands of packages of goods that rr into this country for a 
given weight or volume, not so marked, but understood to be such, 
and there is a constant shortage of a very considerable percentage 
in the weight and in the volume of those goods. 

Now, I understand that at the present time cans are numbered 
1’s, 2’s and 3’s, as to sizes. What are the sizes? There is no 
harm in telling us what they are, a quart or pound or something 
else. What does 2 mean and what is meant by 1, 2 and 3? 
they mean the same to everybody in the trade? We have the 
same trouble with cheeses that are marked with their weight. We 
find that cheeses that are weighed and sold to the consumer do 
not weigh as much as marked on the case; there is a loss some- 
times of 10, 15 or 20 per cent in weight. Those are some of the 
things which the consumer has a right to know just as he has a 
right to have good quality. That is one of the things brought be- 
fore you a year ago when I came before you. It is my function to 
at least put one tack on the chair in order that you may have 
something to interest you until the next meeting comes around. 
The great danger in this world is sitting still. Mrs. Browning—lI 
think it is Mrs. Browning—describes that in the most beautiful 
way: “We have all seen good Christians who sit still in easy 
chairs and damn the general world for standing up.” We are 
almost all of us inclined to be good Christians who sit still in 
easy chairs and damn the generai world for standing up, but that 
is another thing where a little stirring up pays. You have heard 
the old adage often of a woman, a dog and a walnut tree—the 
more you beat them the better they be. I can repeat that, because 
[ am a bachelor and I am not afraid to say it, but there are lots of 
things that are improved by what we think is violence, and that 
nation which sleeps in apathy is on the downward path. We must 
always have something to interest us and keep us on the move, to 
drive us into activity, or else we are prone to fall into this state 
of apathy. I am sure, as I have had the privilege of coming to 
your meetings, so far as I have been able to do it, I have tried to 
find something bey? with your goods every year in order to tell 
you about it and at least keep you thinking. 

I won’t go back to ancient history today and tell you what I 
think about the dating of cans. That is so old, and you have 
probably formed many views on the question, but one thing is 
certain, and that is that the consumer prefers the fresh pack and 
I don’t think anybody denies that. Whether he is right about it 
or not I do not think makes much difference. Now, what does the 
merchant do when he gets goods? He holds them to advance in 
selling price—and that is a characteristic of humanity, and is one 
of the things that has been brought out lately in the investiga- 
tion made in Washington in regard to keeping goods for other 
purposes than proper consumption. In other words, when goods 
are kept to influence prices—I do not think this association has 
ever been guilty of that—you have never deliberately held your 
goods and not sold them when you had an opportunity, for the 
purpose of cornering the article—but it has been done with many 
of the necessities of life. Attempts have been made to corner 
wheat and cotton and things that are absolute necessities to human 
existence. Now, the law forbids that—the laws of the United 
States forbid any restraint of trade for the purpose of artificially 
increasing the price. They want an open market and free compe- 
tition so that the law of supply and demand may work out its full 
effect. We cannot legislate to have a low price when the — 
is scarce and the demand is great. That naturally brings high 
prices, and po law of any kind of any country could regulate that 
kind of a fluctuation in price. All the law can do is this: To say 
you shall not withdraw from the arteries of trade the blood of the 
people in order to make the rest of the blood more valuable. You 
should allow it to course through the body. That is what the 
law is for, against the restraint of trade, or combinations in re- 
straint of trade, and, therefore, there ought to be as nearly as 
possible an idea of what the consumption is going to be, so that 
there should not be created a supply of material very much larger 
than what the demand will probably be. It is always desirable to 
have a small extra supply for safety, for I do not believe in just 
having enough. There should be a little more than is necessary to 
meet the exigencies of the case, but there should not be so much 
that it injures the price in the market, to the dealer this year and 
next year, and that, of course, can be done only by a judicious 
study of the markets and of the supplies. 


At any rate, when canned goods are kept over two or three 
years the people begin to look upon them with suspicion, and you 
may argue with the people all you please, gentlemen, trying to 
convince them that the old goods are as good as the new, but you 
never in all time could make them believe it, and you might as well 
— trying. Put before the consumer two cans, one this year’s 
and one last year’s, no matter how much you tell him they are 
equally good, he will take the fresh one every time, and it is nat- 
ural he should, and in that way it seems to me, by taking the 
people into your confidence, you are going to do much to establish 
your trade still more firmly. Now, while I quite sympathize with 
the sentiment expressed from California—I do now and then see 
sentiments from California that I do not entirely approve of—but 
when I do find one that meets with my approval I am extremely 
gratified, and that idea which was expressed in this paper, that 
quality is the thing, and the idea of the people associated with 
canned goods that each should express quality, which you cannot 
eradicate from the public mind, should be a guide to a large extent 
in your dealings with the public. There are many products that 
get better with age, for.instance, ham. A two-year-old ham brings 
a bigger price than one three months old. Those we get now are 
young and fresh, and the result is that ham three weeks and three 
months old does not have the quality nor the palatability of hams 
that have been a up for two or three years. Take a Virginia 
ham two years old and compare it with a Chicago ham three weeks 
old, if you want to know the difference in quality. Now, wine and 
pay spirits and rum—which none of us drink nowadays— 
(laughter)—improve with age. Flour is better when it is old, and 
wheat three months, six months or a year. old is better than the 
freshly harvested wheat. Flour improves after carrying it for a 
certain time. It is better, more —— makes a better loaf. 
All these are things in which age is a factor of improvement, but 
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vegetables are never so good as when they are fresh, and they are 
never better after putting in cans than when they are just put in. 
It makes no difference how long you cook them, you cannot obtain 
a condition in which there is no change, and hence there must be 
change in canned goods, and that change must be for the bad. 
That the change is very slow we will all admit. We know that 
goods are good for one, two and three years; no one denies that. 
Still there is a change in the physical texture of goods. 

Coming down on the train today some of my good friends became 
hungry, and thought I was hungry and offered me a lunch. They 
had canned meat so soft that it just simply fell apart. They 
noticed that I did not eat the meat. I was a little suspicious 
of meat as soft as that. I knew it had been in the can a long 
while, and I did not care to take the chances. 

Let the people know that goods are fresh, and if you can assure 
them of that fact the trade will become 50 per cent larger than 
it is now. There is a suspicion that the people of this country 
have in regard to these matters—just a suspicion—I am not saying 
that it is not correct, but if they knew they .were freshly canned 
they would buy them, but they don’t know that they are. We found 
in our inspections some samples we did not think were fresh, some 
old rusty cans. A can may rust, to be sure, but that does not 
appeal to the consumer, although the inside of the can may be 
good, yet nobody wants to buy a rusty can that is kept too long 
and consequently the appearance of the can’s freshness in the 
eyes of the people is necessary. Now, it is not right, it seems to 
me, to keep a can two or three years and then put a fresh label 
on it, because the label that is put on gives no just indication of 
the age. 

Getting at this in an honest way, let me appeal to you to take 
the public more into your confidence, advertise your fresh goods, 
assure your consumer that they are so, and then sell the older 
goods at a lower price if necessary. It would make your goods a 
great deal better in the estimation of the public than if you tried 
to sell all goods alike. There is a considerable quantity left over 
every year; and you may make much more than enough money on 
your fresh goods to compensate you for those that are old. ‘That 
is one of the points that I shall, just in passing, impress upon you 
today. Just as certain as we are sitting here, you are going to 
have to do it very soon in the states and in the country. Do it 
voluntarily. Come over to my side, as you have often done, volun- 
tarily. You will feel better about it; so shall There was 
introduced into the city council of New York an ordinance requir- 
ing every single package of preserved food to be labeled with the 
date on which it was put up. That council of the city of New 
York is going to adopt it, and I believe something of the same 
nature will be introduced soon in the congress of the nation. 
There will be in the state legislatures. Don’t fight those bills; go 
up there and help the legislatures pass them. Take us into your 
confidence ; we believe in the canners and in their goods; and let 
me say, gentlemen, you will make the greatest mistake of your 
lives if you go before any legislative body and fight the bills. 

Now, I am talking to you like a father, and I am giving you 


A TACK FOR YOU TO SIT ON, 


the best advice that you ever had; and you will make a great mis- 
take if you send your committees to any legislature, to any city 
council or to any congress and object to bills of that kind, because 
they are going to pass them anyway; they are absolutely certain 
to do so, and you will make a bad impression upon the public. 
Now, let us take the public into our confidence, and tell them that 
this one is two years old, this one three and this one is just canned. 
That is what the people ought to know, and that will make the label 
tell the truth, as your president has said. The label is not perfect, 
gentlemen ; I do not care what it is, if it tells a lie by implication, 
for it is just as bad to withhold the truth, or a part of it, as to 
tell a positive falsehood; and one of the judges in our courts has 
declared that. The packer said: “Your honor, my label is almost 
exactly right.” ‘Che judge replied, ‘Yes, that makes the difference, 
‘almost exactly right,’ and it is thereby more calculated to deceive 
than if it were absolutely wrong.” Let the label tell the truth 
on your canned goods, not/only about the quality, not only who 
made them—that is an important point, be proud of what you 
make, and don’t let anybody put his name on your goods: put on 
your own name. (Applause.) Never make an article and allow 
somebody else to rob you of the honor of making it. (Applause.) 
Now, gentlemen, those are several little tacks, you see, to keep you 
thinking and interested in this great subject. 1 am with you heart 
and soul in this great business of yours. I know of its necessity, 
I know its value, and I know its benefit to man. I want to make 
it even more beneficial! and more useful than it has ever been, and 
what I tell you is veritable truth, and what I say is going to 
happen, just as certain as I am standing here, and much sooner 
than I ever anticipated. It is coming soon. Get on the right 
side, as you have been on many questions, as far as I know— 
always on the right side. That is the reason we believe in you 
today. That is the reason you occupy the position that you do 
today; that is the reason they make you governors of states, he- 
cause we believe in you and in the work you are doing: and there- 
fore, my passing word is, don’t be self-satisfied; don’t feel that 
you have accomplished all. Do not feel that your business is per- 
fect. Do not feel that your canned goods are as good as they can 
be made. No, no, always strive to improve. (Applause.) 
PRESIDENT CRARY: The doctor assured you that he wants 
to place at least one new tack on the chair a year. [I think 
that he must have sat on this one, because he has got a raise. 
On the question of dating canned goods the association has 
nothing to conceal from the consumer, and has no desire to 
issue anything but the honest label, and when the canners’ 
association is assured that the consuming public desire any 
information on that point just at that moment we are ready 
to not only introduce it but to enforce it. But along that 


line it would seem necessary to be assured that the demand 
does come from the consuming public, and not from political 
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sources. And when I say that I have in mind some well-known 
legislation that has been attempted in some of the western 
states, without particularizing any further. The question of 
dating is not one that concerns us at all, because we believe and 
we know that canned goods of certain classes and of certain 
kinds do not deteriorate with age. If any of them do (in such 
eases the dating law should be enacted and enforced. Right 
at this point I want to say that I have arranged tonight to 
have served at my table a can of corn that was packed in 1871. 
If you should happen to meet me in the lobby tomorrow morn- 
ing you will know that the can thirty-nine years old at least 
was not poisonous. (Applause.) And all of this is in com- 
pliment to Dr. Wiley, because he is advocating this thing, and 
we, as canners, know that he feels that the consuming public 
wants it, yet if there happens to be a diversity of opinion as 
to what the consuming publie does want it is an honest one, 
and it is well to have a division. 





R. P. SCOTT, Cadiz, O. 


The one man connected with the Machinery and Supply Asso- 
ciation whom we always look to as the sage, and the one that 
we have always felt we could go to with our troubles, and 
the one who comes around with that regularity with which we 
adjust our calendars and set our clocks, has promised to give 


us a short talk this afternoon—Mr. Robert P. Seott. Mr. 
Scott has promised a flyer talk. I don’t know what he is after 
unless he wants to exploit a flying machine whieh I un:er- 
stand he has recently invented. 


MR. SCOTT DISCUSSES DR. WILEY AND FLYING 
MACHINES. 


Mr. President and gentlemen, I just want to say at the start that 
there can be but very little interest to you in what I have to say on 
the subject that has been assigned to me, so that if any of you 
have any business of importance to transact, you had better retire, 
because I do not think that I can interest you very much. But 
before I start on the subject of flying machines, or: anything con- 
nected with flying machines, I cannot resist saying just a few 
words on the subject which Dr. Wiley has just discussed. He 
says, in his most expressive manner, that everything that he has 
said is true. Now, the only trouble with that is everything he 
says is not true. There is a little discrepancy in that particular 
portion of his remarks, because he stated, or at least led you to 
infer, that the age of canned goods always makes them softer. 
Now, for instance, I am eating at home canned string beans that 
were packed four years ago, and I will put a can of those up 
against a can packed this season, and I will give him $10 if he 
can find any difference, but it is all right, we will put the date on 
the can if necessary. But there are so many things that really 
are necessary in regard to canned goods, I think we could save 
time and expense by not discussing the most vicious project that 
has ever come up in relation to our goods. The very fact, if what 
he said was true, that the people would prefer to buy the late 
packed goods should be a reason that we should not let them 
know. .As a manufacturer I do not think there is any preference ; 
I know there is not in my house. I have canned peas come there 
every year, and there is always a hold-over from the year before. 
I never knew our cook or my wife to pay the slightest attention 
as to whether she took the can of peas out of the box that was 
left over from last year or the one that just came in. Sure, I 
had to explain to her that there is no difference in the goods within 
the length of time that they are ever offered to the trade. But 
it it is necessary we will do it, that is, if the people believe, as 
the doctor says, that there is a difference, and that they could not 

shown that there was none, but it would cause the destruction 
of millions of dollars’ worth of canned goods with absolutely no 
benefit to anybody. (Applause.) 


We want reform, if there is any use in it, but this agitation about 
dating canned goods is the most vicious topic that has ever been 
brought up in relation to our business. It is simply bringing up 
something in which there is everything to lose and absolutely noth- 
ing to gain. That is a tack that the doctor can sit on. (Laughter 
and applause.) 

Now, in regard to this other subject; I have thought it over 
carefully and have concluded that there may be some connection 
between flying machines and canned goods, because a flying machine 
is a very interesting subject, but I thought that even if the con- 
nection was not so very great, we could have another week 
for this convention with no machinery exhibit, and a lot of time 
to put in, but when I thought it all over the only thing that 
occurred to me was that we had a large stock of goods, and Jack 
was writing out an advertisement to sell them. Well, I came 
along and asked him how he was getting along and he said all 
right. I looked at what he had written and it seemed to me that 
he was trying to think of something to say to get them to order 
early. Well, there wasn’t any reason why they should, and I 
suggested that he add this: “N. B. We tried to think of some- 
thing to say to make you order early, but cannot.” Well, that’s 
about the shape I got in in regard to the relation between flying 
machines and canned goods. I might say that I am making some 
experiments along the line of flying machines and I expected to 
have a slate here so as to draw out some things which possibly 
might be of interest, but you have had a long session and I will 
close up. I thank you. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 


We would like to hear from the com- 
Mr. Dallam 


PRESIDENT CRARY: 
mittee on nominations if they are ready to report. 
is chairman of that committee. 

Mr. DatLaAM: Mr. Chairman, the committee on nominations 
has instructed me to submit as their unanimous action the fol- 
lowing report: 

For president of the association, L. A. Sears, of Ohio. 

For vice-president, William R. Roach, of Michigan. 

We recommend that paragraph 8, section 5, of the by-laws, 
be amended by striking out the word ‘‘seven’’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word ‘‘nine,’’ the effect of which is to increase 
the executive committee from seven to nine members. We 
therefore nominate as members of the executive committee the 
following nine gentlemen: 

L. A. Sears, of Ohio. 

William R. Roach, of Michigan. 

Grafton Johnson, of Indiana. 

C. 8. Crary, of Wisconsin. 

George G. Bailey, of New York. 

H. S. Orem, of Maryland. 

S. F. Haserot, of Ohio. 

Eugene Dickinson, of Illinois, and 

W. O. Hoffecker, of Delaware. 

For secretary and treasurer we nominate Frank E. Gorrell, 
of Maryland; for assistant treasurer, C. M. Dashiell, of Mary- 
land. 

PRESIDENT CrARY: Gentlemen, you have heard the report 
of the nominating committee. What is your pleasure? 

Motion was made that the convention adopt the report and 
that the chairman of the nominating committee be instructed 
te east the ballot of the convention. 

Carried. 

PRESIDENT CrARY: Mr. Sears, of Ohio, will approach the 
east. Whereupon Mr. Sears took the chair. 


MR. CRARY THANKS THE MEMBERS. 


Mr. Crary: I want to say a word just before you hear 
Mr. Sears, for I know that when you get started, Mr. Sears, 
you will never get through and I will not have another chance. 
I want to say that in taking leave of my official capacity here, 
that I do it with a relief in one sense, and in another I feel 
as though I am stepping down, and in doing that I am losing 
in a measure that cordial support that has been accorded me by 
the packers of this country. I do not think that any man 
could have asked or expected any more loyalty than I have 
received, and if I were to attempt to go over it in detail, that 
is my administration, in any way broadly, I know that I could 
not do it any more justice than if I were to couch it in the 
three words ‘‘I thank you.’’ 

It gives me great pleasure to receive your new president. 


PRESIDENT SEARS TAKES THE CHAIR. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: I am sure that I come before you feel- 
ing very much gratified at the honor extended to me. My 
humiliation is caused by the fact that I am a very poor sub- 
stitute to wear the shoes of my good friends Crary, who has 
served you so well during the past two years, and I want to 
say to you very candidly that I accept this position, as I have 
been warned of the work that would possibly fall upon me, with 
a great deal of hesitation. I feel that I am unequal to the 
task. I have not felt that I was a large enough man for the 
position, considering what great ability has preceded me. I 
have also felt that my personal affairs and my personal busi- 
ness, connected with this, would be a greater responsibility than 
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I ought to take upon me at this time. However, gentlemen, I 
have finally decided to accept the honor, for which I thank 
you. I have also decided to accept the burden which I shall 
try to carry in a measure to compare with my predecessor, and 
I shall make it a point to serve you to the very best of my 
ability. 

Now, gentlemen, I think that the National Canners’ Asso- 
eiation during the three years since its inauguration has fully 
paid for the effort that we have all given it. We inaugurated 
work, and I believe have carried it to a successful issue that 
will be of great advantage to the industry. The mere fact 
that we have organized in a national way I consider gives us 
standing in the commercial world. The mere fact that we have 
organized the work in harmony, working shoulder to shoulder, 
helping one another the best we can, has done the industry 
inealeulable good. I think that all we have to do is to follow 
out the policies that have been so far pursued by the asso- 
ciation, in addition to the work that comes before us from 
time to time that it is necessary for this organization to take 
up, and all will feel the effects of this organization. Gentle- 
men, I thank you. (Applause.) 

Mr, OLNEY: Mr. Chairman, I want to say just a word; none 
of the members of the association knows the amount of work 
performed by the president especially, and secondly, the mem- 
bers of the executive committee and the secretary of the asso- 
ciation, as those people do themselves. We on the outside can 
form but a faint idea of the magnitude of this work, and no 
man can oceupy the position in that honored chair, as was 
indicated by the new president, without sacrificing largely his 
own personal interests for the common good of the canners, 
and it is up to the members of the association, in such way as 
they can, to contribute such support and assistance to those in 
the management as is in their power to do, and the least recog- 
nition that we can today extend to the resigning president, 
who has performed such a great amount of work, is to extend 
to him as he steps down from the chair which he has occupied 
with such devotion for these two years, our vote of thanks, and 
I move that we give him a rising vote. 

The motion was put and declared carried. 

Mr. Haserot: Just one moment before we adjourn. The 
Brokers’ Association have requested the presentation of the 
report of the committee on arbitration, which is a matter of 
form. This is the report of the general conference of the 
brokers, united with representatives of the wholesale grocers, 
as to the attempt to settle by arbitration matters that come up 
in connection with contracts. This was done in order to make 
it uniform, and it has been talked about for the last three years. 
The general conference of the three associations met today 
at 12 o’clock and resolutions were adopted as shown by the 


following report: 
REPORT OF JOINT CONFERENCE COMMITTEES ON ARBI- 
TRATION. 


At a meeting held on February 10, 1910, at the Hotel Rudolf, 
the headquarters of the National Canners’ Association, the respective 


committees above named met in joint conference and beg t 
the following as the result of their deliberations : oe 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

(1) It is the sense of this meeting that a uniform arbitration 
clause be inserted in all canned good contracts. 

( That a committee of one member from each of the associa- 
tions represented here be appointed by the chair to draw up an 
arbitration form to be inserted in all canned goods contracts be- 
tween members of the National Canners’ Association and the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, to be submitted to the 
executive committees of these association and the executive com- 
mittee of the National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ 
Association, with the recommendation that this arbitration clause 
be adopted by them and recommended for the use of their members 
in all transactions between the members of these associations. 

In conformity with the above the chairman appointed the fol- 
lowing members of the committee to draft a form of arbitration 
clause; Mr. T. 8S. Vallette, representing the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association; Mr. J. C. Winters, representing the National 
Canners’ Association, and Mr. William Silver, representing the 
National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association. 

This committee reported to the joint conference the following as 
a form to be used in connection with canned goods contracts : 

All disputes arising under this contract to be arbitrated in the 
usual manner, unless there is a regular arbitration board appointed 
by the National Canners’ Association, the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association and the National Canned Goods and Dried 
Fruit Brokers’ Association for the district in which the dispute 
arises, and then by three members of such arbitration board. The 
decision of the arbitrators to be final and binding. Each arbitrator 
to be paid $5 and necessary expenses. Cost of the arbitration to be 
ne by = . 

ter having adopted the above form the followin 
me. By g resolution 

That it is the sense of this meeting that arbitration boards of not 
less than six members be appointed by the executive committees of 
each of these associations in the following cities: New York, Bos- 
ton, Pittsburg, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver 
San Francisco, Seattle and New Orleans; to one of which arbitra. 
tion boards disputes between members shall be referred. 

The report as above outlined of the arbitration form to be used 
was adopted in convention assembled by the National Canners’ 
Association and the National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit 
Brokers’ Association. 

8S. F. Hasprot, Cleveland, O. 

J. C. WINTERS, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
F,. F. WiLey, Edinburg, Ind. 

W. O. HorrecKer, Smyrna, Del. 
J. H Hunt, San Francisco, Cal. 


Representing National Canners’ Association. 


Wm. SiLver, Aberdeen, Md. 

E. H. CLARKE, Seattle, Wash. 

W. R. Conover, Boston, Mass. 

W. M. Fievp, San Francisco, Cal. 

W. H. NICHOLLS, Chicago, II. 

F. A. APLIN, New York. 
Representing National ‘Canned Goods and Druied Fruit Brokers’ 

Association. 

D. H. Beruarp, Peoria, Ill. 

T. S. VaLLerre, New York. 

W. B. Timms, New York. 


Representatives of National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 


I move its adoption. 
Motion was duly seconded and declared carried. 
PRESIDENT SEARS: Is there any further business to come 
before this convention. If not it will stand adjourned until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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Seventh Session 
Friday Morning, February Il, 1910 


HE meeting was called to order by President Sears, who said: ‘‘The 
order of business this morning is first to hear the report of the commit- 
tee on resolutions. Is the committee ready to report?’’ 

Mr. Olney—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: The committee on resolu- 
tions offer the following, and let me say that these resolutions have been 
prepared somewhat hastily, and we shall be glad of any suggestions in 
connection with them: 


THANKING RETIRING OFFICERS, SPEAKERS, ETC. 


Resolved, That the National Canners’ Convention hereby tenders its 
thanks and appreciation to all the distinguished speakers who have so gen- 
erously given their time and energy to the various topics discussed, which 
so largely contributed to the success of this convention. 

That the retiring president and officers be sincerely commended for their 
tireless efforts in behalf of the welfare of this association. That the key of hospitality and 
pleasure is hereby formally returned to His Honor, the Mayor, and the Hotel Men’s League, 
with — words of commendation and appreciation of their attentions and consideration in 
our behalf. 

URGING DOMESTIC PARCELS POST. 


Whereas, Canners are continually being called upon to furnish to their customers or pros- 
pective customers samples of their goods; and whereas the present charges of the express 
companies are excessive and believing that a parcels post would be of great value to canners, 
indeed to the people generally; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend the congress now in session to enact such a law, 
and that the secretary of this association is hereby instructed to arrange that a copy of this 
resolution shall be presented to both houses of congress. 


URGING MODIFICATION OF LABOR LAWS. 


Whereas, The products of the members of this association are shipped into the various states, 
in some of which states there is now more or less variation in the provisions of the pure food 
statutes, and some of which are not in harmony with the provisions of the federal pure food 
statute as to the printed matter appearing upon the labels; and 

Whereas, Such lack of harmony imp an unr y burden upon such packers in being 
obliged to meet such varying requirements. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, It is the sense of this convention that all questions pertaining to pure food legisla- 
tion should be determined and controlled by the federal statutes, and that all state pure food 
laws be made to conform to same. : 

Whereas, It is not within the power of human agency to control the time for the maturity 
of fruits and vegetables for canning purposes, and which products, to insure the best results, 
should be canned the same day as taken from the vine, the field or the tree; and 

Whereas, In many of the states there are statutory prohibitions against women and minors 
being employed in the factory more than ten hours per day, or sixty hours per week; and, 

Whereas, It is not in the power of man to comply one year with another with such limitations 
ane do business successfully, and supply goods of the quality demanded by the consuming 
public; and 

Whereas, A strict enforcement of the general labor statutes would oftentimes result in a 
great loss in raw material and thereby materially increase the price to the consumer of such 
goods as could be canned within the limited hours; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that all state labor statutes not now making 
such exceptions should be so amended as not to apply to women and minors sixteen years of age 
and older when engaged in the factory in the packing of agricultural perishable products; 
and be it further 

Resolved, It is the sense of this convention that the labor commissioners of the various states 
engaged in the packing of agricultural perishable products be requested to use the weight of 
their great influence in recommending that the legislatures of their respective states enact 
such remedial legislation as would be in the interest, not only of the employer, but also to the 
— = vegetabie growers, the consumer and the class of employes who would be affected 

ereby. 





FAVORING NEW METHOD OF REPORTING TOMATO STATISTICS. 


bree Tomatoes are packed chiefly in three sizes of cans, namely, 2s, 3s and 10s, or 
gallons; and 
Whereas, The practice of reducing all sizes to 3s in reporting the pack tends to confusion, 
and greatly increases the work of the secretary, makes errors in computation possible, pre- 
cludes detailed information and throws the burden of an abnormally large pack upon size 3; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the secretary of the National Canners’ Association shall hereafter report the 
pack of tomatoes in cases of the regular sizes of cans in common use in the trade, and in the 
case of size number 10, twelve cans shall constitute the package. 

Mr. Strasbaugh has a further resolution to offer. 

Mr. STRASBAUGH (reading): For many years in various portions of the United States 
the users of long-distance telephones have secured by the purchasing of coupon books a dis- 
count of 20 per cent, this practice being followed by the various Bell companies, and also 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, a corporation of the state of New York. 
About February, 1909, the American Telephone & Telegraph Company and the subsidiary 
companies notified the users who had been securing the discount of 20 per cent, and which 


oa 
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discount had become custom, and had from long usage become 
a part of the rate itself, that this discount would immediately 
be withdrawn. To some users no such advice was given until 
they desired to purchase an additional quantity of coupons. 
The American Telephone & Telegraph Company, among other 
reasons, stated that the reason of these rates being raised 
practically all over the country was the then high price of 
copper, so largely used in their construction work. Some 
time later the price of copper fell to a considerable extent, 
which was called to the attention of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, and they declined, notwithstanding 
the fact that their principal reason no longer existed. 
to again give their customers the benefit of the low 
rate which had existed so many years. At the time 
of the withdrawal of these rates, about last February, the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company was largely in control 
of the leading long distance and local telephone business of 
the United States. Since that time, the same company has 
made an announcement of its actual outright purchase of the 
controlling interest in the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
and that same company wholly owns the New York Telephone 
Company, the greatest operating telephone company in the 
world. It is also commonly stated that this company has, by 
working arrangements with the Postal Telegraph Company, se- 
cured a complete control or supervision by them of the telegraph 
business of the company, and their manner of control of the 
telephone facilities of the country is generally known. It 
has been for many years the policy of the telephone companies, 
wherever located, to encourage the use of the long distance 
telephone—that it has been their policy to fasten the use of 
the long distance telephone upon the people as a habit. We 
protest that in view of this policy, and in view of the fact 
that those interested in the telephone business state that the 
long distance feature of the business is immensely profitable, it 
is unfair to the users to advance the rate in this arbitrary 
manner, especially after considering the former statements is- 
sued by the American Telephone and Telegraph Company when 
endeavoring to place their last issue of four per cent converti- 
ble gold bonds, stating that the net revenue for the year 1908 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company was $18,- 
121,707, and that the dividends paid were $12,459,156, with 
that added to reserve, $3,000,000, and to surplus the sum of 
$2,662,551; that continuous cash dividends have been paid 
since organization at the rate of 10 per cent since 1906, and 
that several allotments of new stock at par have been the 
source of much profit to the old shareholders, the gross income 
for the year 1907 showing an increase of nearly 30 per cent 
over 1906, while revenues of 1908 were almost 10 per cent in- 
erease over 1907, a period during which nearly every other 
line of business suffered large reductions in earnings. The 
company states in its published report it is not subject to 
injurious competition, and that local corapetition is insignifi- 
eant and unworthy of serious consideration. The company 
also states in its former statement that its statement of earn- 
ings and dividends applied have been very conservative, and 
that it could have paid safely a dividend approximately equal 
to 134-10 per cent on the outstanding stock. Surely these 
facts prove the business to be a profitable one. 


PROTESTING RAISE IN —— AND TELEPHONE 


Therefore be it resolved, That we advise the American Tele- 
hone and Telegraph Company, owning the controlling interest 
n the Western Union Telegraph Company, of our protest 
against the advance in rates made effective by them during the 
last year as referred to in the preamble above, and that we 
request restoration of the old rates effective many years, and 
which applied to customers ayes coupon books at the usual 
20 per cent discount, in view of the fact that we are using the 
long distance telephone and telegraph every day In every part 
of the country with our customers and representatives, and as 
leading customers feel a great injustice has been done in the 
advancement of these rates, and request immediate considera- 
tion in this matter. 

Mr. Otney: Unless objection is made, Mr. Chairman, I 
move the adoption of all these resolutions at one time. 

Mr. HorrecKer: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT Sears: Gentlemen, you have heard the reading 
of the resolutions. : 

Mr. HorrecKeR: Mr. Chairman, the committee on standards 
is ready to report whenever you are ready for them. This 
report of the committee on resolutions is now before the body, 
and as some members have just come in, I would like to have 
the chairman of the committee on resolutions read the reso- 
lution relating to the labor law. I want you to give strict 
attention to that matter, as I feel it is of great importance 
and of far-reaching consequences. ; 

Mr. Otney: Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer to the 
general situation in that respect. Assuming that the statutes 
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of the other states, except where there have been some excep. 
tions, are substantially the same as they are in New York 
State, there is not only the liability to arrest and trial for 
exceeding the limit as to women and minors, but also if an 
employe is injured while working in violation of the statute 
as to the hours of labor, or in the case of a minor from fourteen 
to sixteen, without a certificate, and is injured during the time 
of such violation, that in itself, and alone, regardless of 
whether or not the packer has in use the latest improved 
machinery and is guilty of negligence in no other way, is 
enough to give the jury the right to find a verdict against the 
employer. It therefore becomes a matter of very serious con- 


cern to every one engaged in our industry. There are a few 
whose special conditions are such that they can keep strictly 
within the letter of the law, but I do not think they can do 


it from one year to another. At the request of the president 
I will read this resolution again. 

‘(Resolution again read.) j 

Mr. RoacH: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would suggest 
that before the word ‘‘grower’’ to add the word ‘‘ fruit.’’ 

In Michigan, which is a fruit growing state, our fruit growers 
work Sundays and work Mondays and our freight trains run 
Sunday and Monday and every day, and I presume in the 
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states where they raise fruit in great quantity they take 
notice of these things more than they do where they raise 
crops of vegetables, and we have the same law that you have 
here gotten up, but in our state last winter I went down to 
the capital and stayed a few days, and I saw that our interests 
were taken care of so that the law does not affect us. I got 
the legislature to put us on the preferred basis as to canning 
factories. 

Mr. OLNEY: 

Mr. ROACH: 


Does your statute read that way? 
Yes. 


HUGH S. OREM, 
Director National Canners’ Association. 


Mr. OLNEY: That is an exception to the general rule. 

Mr. RoacH: Yes, the law that was enacted in our state is 
the same as in your state, the same drastic law. 

Mr. OLNEY: Your statute is the same as ours, except in 
what you have stated here. 

Mr. Roacu: Yes, I got that through. You know our legis- 
lature does not meet except once in two years. I put it up 
to them so strongly and showed them how it would affect 
our farmers and our railroads and steamboats running Sundays, 
and carrying these great carloads of fruit to market and the 
farmers drawing it in, and L hammered it right straight 
through. 

Mr. OLNEY: You have got to put in something besides fruit. 

Mr. RoacH: Well, put in fruits and vegetables. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: Knowing as well as I do what the atti- 
tude of the Labor Department is in our state and in various 
other states, I am rather afraid these suggestions will raise 
immediate antagonism, where anything is said against this 
labor law, and I believe that a resolution of this character, 
promulgated widely, would put them on guard and start a 
fight, and would not do us any good. I suggest this for your 
consideration. 

Now, gentlemen, if there is nothing further to offer, these 
resolutions are before you and are open for remarks. Are 
any other remarks on the resolution just read? If not, I will 
put the motion. 

Mr. OLNEY: Well, Mr.: Chairman, it occurs to me in view 
of your suggestion that we had better stop and think it over 
a little before passing these resolutions. Of course you are 
going to have opposition anyway in these states just the mo- 
ment you do anything, whether it is done through the associa- 
tion or not. Doesn’t it look more formidable if it comes from 
the National association than otherwise? 

PRESIDENT SEARS: Well, it is doubtful. It may have just 
the effect we are looking for, but it doesn’t appeal to me. 1 
think possibly you are more liable to be right than I am, but 
I am just suggesting this to call it to the attention of anybody 
thinking along the same lines that I am. 

Mr. OtnEy: I think the committee on resolutions would 
be glad to have light on that point. 


Mr. BAINES: Would it make that resolution any stronger 
to have something in there like this, that it would cause a 
great loss of raw material and naturally increase the cost to 
the consumer. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: 

Mr. OLNEY: 
it might. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: Well, the committee may have further 
time to consider the resolutions just offered, and while it is 
doing so we can hear from the committee on standards. 

Mr. HorrecKer: Your committee on fixing standards beg 
leave to offer the following: 


I think it would. 
Well, it doesn’t cover that point as fully as 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS. 


_Mr. Hoffecker: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion—You will all recall that a year ago at Louisville the Asso- 
ciation appointed a committee to fix standards for tomatoes, 
confining the operation of the committee to that one article of 
canned foods. After some deliberation and mature considera- 
tion on the part of some of the committee, the scope and far- 
reaching character of this action grew, and it seemed advisable 
that it should, in order to make it effective, be put up to the 
government. For a standard fixed by the association would 
after all be the association’s standard, with no benefit, influence 
or effect if any packer should not choose to live up to it; and 
that view was strengthened by knowledge of the fact that the 
government, through Dr. Wiley’s Board, was already at work 
on this very line. That information came to your chairman at 
the Louisville convention, and as a result of thet information 
and further thought and consideration of the subject, | sug- 
gested to the president of the association, Mr. Crary, that this 
whole matter be referred to Dr. Wiley’s Board. He in turn 
referred that suggestion to the Executive Committee, and they 
agreed with the suggestion of the Committee on Standards; and 
we have, therefore, to report that Dr. Bitting, of the Agricul- 
tural Department, has been at work examining and testing the 
various articles of canned goods, covering at least the staples 
of tomatoes, peas and corn, and is still at work on it. And 
there is so very much involved in this question that it would 
be most ill-advised indeed, in the judgment of your committee, 
to enter into this thing with any undue haste; and we, therefore, 
beg to submit to you as our report, the following, in the form 
of a resolution: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that we 
should have standardization of all canned goods and that we 
endorse the general — outlined by Dr. - W. Bitting and 
request Secretary Wilson of the Agricultural Department to 
continue Dr. Bitting in this work of examination and testing, 
co-operating with this association through its Executive Com- 
mittee, to the end that we shall ultimately and as speedily as 
possible have standards fixed for all canned foods, and that a 
copy of this resolution be forwarded by the secretary of this 
association to the Secretary of Agriculture, at Washington, D. C. 

Now, in referring this resolution, we, as members of the Na- 
tional Association, do not lose our grip and hold on this subject. 
As | understand the situation, the government is at work on this 
very line of fixing standards; and if we did nothing, they would 


JOS. BRAKELEY, Freehold, N. J. 


keep right on and give us a standard that might not be quite 
so acceptable as if we were to co-operate with them; and | can 
say that in conversation with the representatives of the govern- 
ment, there is no manifest intention or effort or attempt on their 
part to in any sense, or in any degree impose upon the canners 
a drastic eee or measure, and | think that we are in,a 
great deal better position to get something that is a great deal 
better for us if we work in harmony and friendliness with the 
government, than if we just simply sit down and say we won’t 
do anything and let them fix the standard for us. Now, in view 
of that opinion, and it is the opinion | am sure of every member 
of the committee, because this resolution has been submitted to 
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your committee on standards and has their unanimous support, 
and, | therefore offer, Mr. President, the resolution that | have 
just read as the report of your committee on fixing standards. 

Mr. Baitey: I move that the committee on standards be 
continued and the report adopted. 

Mr. Horrecker: The resolution provides simply that it 
would be a good thing for this convention or the executive 
committee, which is a permanent organization, to keep a grip 
on the subject. 

Mr. BaiLey: The reason that I made the motion that the 
committee be continued was with the idea of having Mr. Hoff- 
ecker in such a situation that he would be able to continue 
his work in the matter, but I happen to remember that Mr. 
Hoffecker is now a. member of the executive committee and 
therefore it will not be necessary. I move the adoption of 
the resolution. 

Mr. Roacn: It seems to me, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
that the proposition is all wrong from the fact that this is 
a matter, not for someone to settle who is not interested in 
our business or interested in the business of distributors, and 
it seems to me further that the matter of standards lies wholly 
and solely with the people interested, those who are doing the 
manufacturing and the distributing, which means the maau- 
facturers of canned goods and the wholesale grocers, men who 
are working wholly in the interests of this business. If you 
want to do anything with the government, my idea would be 
this: Tell them what you want and stick to it. The govern- 
ment doesn’t settle our affairs. The government has no way 
of telling us what the standard shall be. What right has it 
to tell us what it shall be? My product and your product are 
not exactly alike, and the standard differs in different states. 
Fix your standards with the people you are doing business 
with. Have the executive committee, or a special committee, 
meet and settle that with a committee of the wholesale grocers’ 
association. 

Mr. Horrecker: In reply to the gentleman, I think the 
canned goods business is suffering today beyond our compre- 
hension on this very ground, that the standards as we now have 
them are practically those of every man in the business and 
every individual jobber, consequently there is the utmost con- 
fusion in the minds of the consumers, and we are consequently 
suffering as a whole. That of itself is a sufficient argument 
in my mind for us to get together on some common ground. 
We are engaged in the common business of producing food 
products, and why should there be such an endless variety of 
standards on any one single item, packed, whether it be peas 
or corn or tomatoes. Why cannot the same standard exist 
for peas whether packed in Maryland or packed in Wisconsin 
or Michigan. Why cannot the same standard exist on tomatoes 
whether packed in California or packed in Delaware, for as a 
matter of fact tomatoes are canned in a very wide range of 
territory, and it is possible that a can packed in Delaware 
is eaten by a consumer in Alaska. As a matter of fact, I 
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know that is so. I have a cousin living in Alaska, who was 
surprised to find, on going into a store, canned goods packed 
in our factory. at Smyrna, Del., and Dr. Bitting in his elabo- 
rate paper read to the convention yesterday merely makes 
suggestions—nothing is fixed—and that is why your committee 
suggests that this process of determining a standard should 
be continued, in order that we can get at something definite 
and when we reach that point we have only one string to work 
on. We are not going off half cocked on this proposition, 
That is why we propose that this examining and testing shall 
continue for another year. It might take two or three years 
to bring it about. I can’t say, and Dr. Bitting can’t say, 
when a definite and positive judgment will be reached. It 
is a thing that we should take time on, but I think we are 
suffering tremendously from that fact and I might as well 
say further that if we don’t care to do something here the 
government is going to do something itself, that is as sure 
as I am standing here. It is not a question of whether we 
want it, but we will have to accept it precisely as we have 
accepted the pure food law. Now, I think we want to take 
the same position as to these standards as we did on the 
pure food law. That proposition was up _ before con- 
gress without any suggestion from the canners in any 
way; it was in process of being debated on the floor of the 
house and of the senate also, before we came down here in 
convention assembled four years ago. I think we were wise 
when in convention assembled four years ago to get right 
underneath the proposition and express our hearty approval 
and endorsement of the pure food bill, and I-think we would 
be wise if, while here, we agree to the very proposition that 
is put before you, because just as sure as the pure food bill 
was inevitably to become a law, so is the fixing of standards 
just as certain to be done by the government, and further 
it has been intimated to me and I am not communicating any 
secret that the public should not be apprised of, when I say 
that it is the opinion of the bureau of chemistry of the agri- 
cultural department that they now have authority enough to fix 
standards now, as one of the provisions of the pure food 
law. I think by co-operation with the government we shall 
get a standard that will be to the best interests of the canners, 
but if you take an absolute position of opposition to it, we 
are going to get the standards anyhow, and I think that we 
better be wise and let this go along in a smooth, co-operative 
way, because it is bound to come. 

Mr. C. 8. Crary: Mr. Chairman, it is some time since | 
have had an opportunity to speak from the floor and I appre- 
ciate this opportunity. 

I believe Mr. Hoffecker and Mr. Roach are both right in 
their positions. Mr. Roach’s position is right in that it should 
be the business of the buyer and seller to establish these 
particular grades and standards for the disposition of the 
merchandise they handle, but on the other hand it is confusing 
to have different standards adopted by different state asso- 
ciations. State associations are working along this line, and 
Mr. Roach raised the point that they vary in different states. 
There is no reason why they should differ on essential points. 
There is no reason why the same color and same weight going 
to make a standard in Indiana should not apply in Maryland. 
There will be differences in grades. 

My early work was in the grain business, where the state 
board of inspectors has the establishment of the grades, and 
they established such standards as gave them number 2, number 
3 and number 4 corn, but it follows also that there are dif- 
ferent grades and different qualities of number 3 corn, and it 
is sold by samples sometimes at a wide range of prices. There 
will be number 3 corn that will perhaps be a little brighter, 
a little better in color and cleaner than another sample of the 
same grade, and sometimes the second grade is almost good 
enough for the higher grade number 2. That same thing will 
apply if the government fixes the standards for us. I thor- 
oughly agree with Mr. Hoffecker that we should take definite 
action on this, at least to the point of favoring the establish- 
ment of a government standard, and all the advantages that 
may accrue from handling better grades than those standards 
will be still left open to us. 

Mr. StRASBAUGH: Mr. President, it seems to me that every 
father has a right to name his own child, and it seems to me 
that the National Canners’ association has as much right to 
name a standard itself as any individual or any representative 
of any state. 

Tomatoes have been traded in for a great many years, I have 
been in the business sixteen or eighteen years myself, and 
T don’t believe there has ever been very much trouble in de- 
ciding on any sample of tomatoes if put before any disinter- 
ested party. I think it is possible for us to decide right here, 
and determine what we should call standard corn and tomatoes. 
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At the last convention I think there was a committee on 
standards appointed; they have gone along another year, and 
as Mr. Hoffecker says the canned goods business is still down 
in the depths, and suffers on account of the number of stand- 
ards that have been adopted by various organizations, and yet 
the national association has never adopted a standard itself. 

Of course we were most happy to co-operate with the govern- 
ment so far as the pure food law was concerned, yet that was 
a different matter. 

As Mr. Roach says, it is for the packer, in connection with 
the wholesale grocer, to decide what shall be the standard, 
because they can decide from practice and experience and not 
from the standpoint of theory. I believe it is possible in 
the next two hours for the men in this room to decide what 
should be a standard for tomatoes or corn. Why should we 
not go on record as to what our opinion of the standard is? 
As Mr. Hoffecker says, it may take two or three years, and 
in the meantime the canned goods business continues to suffer, 
and I am of the opinion that it will take the efforts of the 
practical man in the business to establish a standard that 
would be satisfactory to all. 

Mr. HorrecKER: I want to say that if the fixing of a 
standard by the National association were a definite proposition, 
to remain fixed after we fix it, and such that every packer of 
canned goods everywhere would adopt that as his standard, I 
would say, let us fix it right here now before we adjourn today, 
but as a matter of fact if the National association were to 
spend not only two hours but a dozen hours laboring over the 
question of fixing standards, what influence in fact would it 
have to make me live up to the standard, if I don’t choose 
to do so? 

The Tri-State Packers’ association fixed a standard a year 
ago last October—I would like to know how many packers 
within the range of that territory regarded the standard fixed 
by the Tri-State association. Why, the packers did not care 
any more for it than the snap of my finger. They packed 
tomatoes this year just the same as though the Tri-State asso- 
ciation had never taken any action whatever. What we are 
striving for is to avoid a multiplicity of standards, just as 
we are endeavoring to have the state legislatures make their 
state pure food laws comply and be uniform with the national 
pure food law. If a standard for goods is fixed by the na- 
tional government, they are certain to pass muster. I think 
standards should be fixed by the national government; then it 
makes absolutely no difference where the stuff is put up, or 
where it is to go. 

Mr. Roacu: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is the policy 
of the government to proceed along economical lines, and I do 
not believe the government at Washington is going to spend 
a lot of money on a proposition of this kind; I am quite 
positive that they are not, because it has been tipped off to 
me that it will not, and I am here ito tell you that I believe 
if a committee appointed by this association should go to 
the wholesale grocers’ association and have them appoint a 
committee to confer with us, that we can settle the standards 
between ourselves. I think we should proceed along business 
lines. We are dealing with the grocerymen of this country, 
not with the government, and you will find that Dr. Bitting, 
while he is working along some very nice lines, and is doing 
us a great deal of good—I am heartily in sympathy with him 
and willing to co-operate with him, and also with Dr. Wiley, 
who has been referred to here—won’t have anything to do 
with it. They won’t have any money for that purpose, and 
if we are going to do business, let us do it with people doing 
business with us. That is all that is necessary. We won’t 
have any trouble if we get the people we are selling our goods 
to to agree on what the standard is. 

Mr. C. 8. Crary: Mr. Roach is wholly correct in his argu- 
ment, and that is that these standards should be the result 
of the conclusions of the manufacturers and distributors of 
canned goods. There is no question on that point. But let 
us get down to a practical proposition. Supposing that we 
should have a committee working with the wholesale grocers, 
whom we regard as distributors, and let that committee define 
clearly and definitely their opinion of what constitutes a stand- 
ard, I believe the department will accept that definition. That 
touches the very point you are speaking of, Mr. Roach, and 
at the same time we will have it given such authority as will 
carry weight. Mr. Hoffecker has put it tersely and correctly 
when he says that the dictum of these local associations car- 
ries no argument with the average packer, he will go on and 
pack his stuff the same as he did before, because they have 
no means of establishing these standards as a standard, but 
if it is established by the government they will abide by it. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: Gentlemen, isn’t it possible to get to- 
gether on the two propositions here—to refer it as Mr. Hoff- 
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ecker says to the executive committee, for it, as far as it may 
think consistent, to co-operate with the agricultural depart- 
ment or Professor Bitting and proceed on some line directly 
toward something, and in a reasonable time fix these stand- 
ards? If Mr. Roach, as one of the executive committee, thinks 
he can put anything over the plate fixing a satisfactory 
standard, that is all right, and it seems to me it would do 
no harm for us to co-operate with Dr. Bitting from time to 
time. I want to say to you, Mr. Hoffecker, that I find in 
my contact with the trade, the different buyers are sitting up 
and taking notice of your standards, and I believe it is essen- 
tial that the Nationa! association should take action, and it 
seems to me that we will find after investigation that we are 
pretty near together. Ohio and Indiana got together imme- 
diately on a standard. Ohio was a little low on tomatoes, 
and when Indiana increased the weight it developed on further 
investigation that we ought to have increased it a little. The 
standard on peas is a pretty good one, and I believe that this 
National association can co-operate with the national wholesale 
grocers’ association and establish something that will pass as 
a standard that would be acceptable to the government, but 
the fixing of the standard by the department of agriculture 
would put the matter in such shape that it could and would 
be enforced. ° 

Mr. RoacH: My dealings, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
with the wholesale grocers of this country have proven to me 
that they are men who are most eminently fair, and oftentimes 
more than fair, and I believe that if the people who are having 
trouble along these lines will go to this association and go to 
the wholesale grocers’ association, which is the distributor of 
your product, and settle this question, and settle it for all time 
to come, you will find them fair and you will have no trouble 
in settling between yourselves. If you have any doubt of your 
customer, you can embody what constitutes a standard in your 
contract; the contract means just what it says, and it would 
mean nothing else, and you can’t get around it. 

Mr. HorrecKer: What is the use of consuming a lot of 
time arguing this question on which as a matter of fact we 
are practically together? Now, as I understand Mr. Roach’s 
proposition, it is that either the executive committee or a 
committee appointed by the chairman of this association should 
act with the wholesale grocers, and agree upon a standard. 
Now, that is just what we have suggested here, and puts the 
matter squarely in our hands. We suggest that this associa- 
tion through its executive committee shall co-operate with the 
government. Dr. Bitting has expressed to the committee his 
desire to co-operate with the canners. Now, where is there in 
this resolution anything to prevent the executive committee 
from fixing a satisfactory standard and still work in harmony 
and co-operate with Dr. Bitting or the government, or whoever 
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they may put in charge of the matter, and then we shall ulti- 
mately have a standard. There is nothing in this resolution 
that lays any straws in the way of doing just what Mr. Roach 
wants to have done. 

Mr. Roacu: Mr. Chairman, my idea is this: This United 
States government and Dr. Wiley and Dr. Bitting—I have a 
high regard for Dr. Bitting, he is a warm personal friend of 
mine—are not paying the bills. It is a matter to be settled 
between the parties who are buying and selling these goods. 
The government has nothing to do with this proposition what- 
ever. It is the price on any single product fixed which is 
acceptable to the buyers as a whole and to the sellers as a 
whole which we can agree on together. It is not anything else. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: ‘The resolution is before the house. If 
there is no further discussion—— 

Mr. Baitey: At present, to dispose of this, I think it is 
the proper thing to adopt the report of the committee accord- 
ing to the motion as made, and then if there is further busi- 
ness to be done proceed with it. I call for the question. 

Mr. Roacu: Please read that resolution again. 

(Resolution re-read by Mr. Hoffecker.) 

PRESIDENT SEARS: Motion was put and declared carried. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: Now, you have heard the reading of the 
three resoiutions offered by the committee on resolutions. They 
have been formally presented, and have received a second. Are 
there any further remarks on the subject? Is the committee 
on ways and means ready to report? 

Mr. StockHAM: After careful deliberation the committee 
has concluded that to carry on an effective campaign of edu- 
vation it will be absolutely necessary to start with $100,000.00, 
this fund to be raised and applied during the year 1910, and 
our recommendation is by direct assessment on each packer of 
eanned goods, brokers and jobbers of the country,.and also by 
assessment upon allied interests, including manufacturers of 
cans, canning machinery, labels, boxes, etc., that the sum of 
$100,000.00 be raised and placed in the hands of the executive 
committee for use, and furthermore, no use is to be made of 
this fund until the entire amount is in hand. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: What is your pleasure on the resolution? 

Mr. DiAMENT: Might I suggest the insertion of the word 
‘*voluntary’’; that would be the proper thing to do. In our 
association we have no means of enforcing the payment. 

Mr. StocKHAM: ‘That is acceptable. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: We have a second resolution which has 
been handed to the chair covering the same subject. 

Mr. StockHaM: I would like to know from whom that 
resolution comes. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: 
Mr. Winningham. 

Mr. StocKHAM: Then it is entirely out of order. 

PRESIDENT Sears: It is up to the convention whether you 
desire to have it read and considered along with the resolution 
offered by the committee. 

Mr. StockHAM: I would like to say that Mr. Winningham 
*is not a member of the committee, and therefore I don’t see 
why any report from him should come before this meeting. | 
move the adoption of the resolution reported by the committee 
on ways and means. 

Mr. THomas: Mr. President, Mr. Stockham’s resolution, I 
think, is along the right line, and I think will accomplish great 
good, but if I may venture a suggestion, isn’t it a mistake 
to put in the recommendation as to the spending of the money 
until you have raised the entire sum? It seems to me that if 
you should change that to read something like this, that no 
money shall be spent until $25,000.00 or $50,000.00 shall be 
in hand, it would be better, because you are tying up your 
publicity committee for a year’s time possibly, if you are 
going to wait for $100,000.00. 

Mr. RoacH: Mr. Thomas is right in his suggestion. This 
publicity proposition was born in a small way; we made a 
small beginning, with the result that we all know, and now to 
go and tie the hands of the committee in this manner I think 
is not proper. Suppose you raise $99,000.00 and are not able 
to raise the other $1,000.00. If you don’t raise that thousand 
dollars why of course you tie the hands of the executive com- 
mittee until you do get the thousand. It says brokers in 
there, and wholesale grocers, and everybody, and I would 
suggest that the wholesale grocers, if they are to contribute 
to the publicity fund, should have something to say about 
how their money shall be spent. Every man has a right to 
that. 

Mr. BAILEY: 


This resolution was handed to me by 


Well, I of course appreciate the efforts that 


have been made by the committee and everyone concerned, but 
I don’t think I could endorse the report, that we must have 
$100,000.00 before any money is expended, because that ties 
up the publicity committee. 


During the last year we have 
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had considerable experience on that subject, and there was a 
great deal of work done and we were successful in raising only 
about one-fourth of the amount proposed for this coming 
year, and with the experience that we have had in the past 


‘year I would not- be in favor of a resolution that would tie 
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up the money until we have the $100,000.00, and, therefore, I 
would suggest that while we recommend that the amount be 
$100,000.00, that the committee have the privilege of doing 
what they think best with the funds as they are procured. 

Mr. Horrecker: I offer an amendment to the resolution, as 
follows: ‘‘And furthermore, that no use is to be made of this 
fund until the entire sum is actually in hand’’ be stricken out, 

Motion as amended seconded and declared carried. 

Mr. Battey: There is also another feature of that report 
that doesn’t seem to.me exactly right. It doesn’t seem as 
though we want to go on record that we ask for funds neces- 
sarily from the brokers, from the wholesale grocers and from 
others outside of our own industry. I don’t like to go out 
like a beggar. If it is considered best to go before these 
other people with this proposition, and if they can see it to their 
interest to help raise the fund, that is one proposition, but 
I do not think we should let it go upon the record. 

Mr. Roacu: Mr. President and gentlemen: I have a reso- 
lution which I would like to read: 


MR. ROACH OFFERS A RESOLUTION. 

Whereas, There is a widespread and erroneous impression 
among the public due to misrepresentation and misstatements in 
the newspapers and magazines that canned fruit and vegetables 
are not wholly pure; an 

Whereas, Such impressions are doing great injury to the entire 
canning industry by reason of the fear thus engendered by such 
false remarks; and, 

Whereas, This impression is so deeply grounded that the 
public, in order to be assured of the absolute purity.of canned 
goods and vegetables, should in the opinion of this association, 
as expressed in the various papers read and addresses made 
before this convention, use a liberal amount of newspaper and 
magazine space in order to advertise the purity of our products 
to the public in such a frank and convincing manner as to dis- 
abuse the public mind of this damaging and erroneous popular 
opinion; and, 

Whereas, it Is agreed by ail that such advertising will further 
improve the condition of the industry by greatly increasing the 
demand by these ~~ yy such advertising will offer and 
thus cause others to buy and use canned fruits and vegetables, 
who otherwise would not have thought of using them; and, 

Whereas, Some tangible, equitable and definite means for col- 
lecting of funds with which to carry on the educational cam- 
paign is necessary; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association authorize, and does hereby 
empower and instruct its Executive Committee to prepare and 
to have registered or copyrighted a trademark which shall 
belong to and be the ‘alg net of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, such symbol to be used by any member of this association 
under arrangements hereinafter provided. Be it further 

Resolved, That this trademark shall be a guarantee of the 
purity of the contents of the can upon which it is used, but 
that it shall be so worded that it can be used with equal advan- 
tages upon all grades of fruits and vegetables as in the opinion 
of the Executive Committee of this association seems best 
suited to assure the consuming public of the purity of the con- 
tents of the can, without creating any injuriously false notions. 
Be it further 

Resolved, That the right to use this symbol is extended to any 
member of this association upon his paying to the National Can- 
ners’ Association the sum of approximately one cent per case 
on the fruits or vegetables packed by him the year last passed, 
for the term of three years. It is further 

Resolved, And the Executive Committee is hereby empowered 
to use the moneys thus realized from the use of the labels to 
maintain its department eek pews and to expend the moneys 
as in the opinion of the said committee will best aid in correct- 
ing the existing unfavorable attitude on the part of the con- 
suming public toward canned fruits and vegetables. 

I offer this as a resolution. 

Mr. SrockHaM: I rise to a question on the amendment 
offered by Mr. Hoffecker. : 

Mr. Baitey: I hope that the resolution from the committee 
will not be endorsed. I think that to restrict the use of any 
of the funds coming in until $100,000.00 has been procured 
would be wrong. I couldn’t consistently vote for it. ee 

PRESIDENT SEARS: Aye you willing that that portion in 
regard to the question of allied interests may be stricken out? 
That is the suggestion that Mr. Bailey makes. 

Mr. StockHAM: My personal idea was to ask them to ¢co- 
operate. 

PRESIDENT SEARS: 
interests be invited? 

Mr. StocKHAM: I accept that. ; 

Motion made and seconded that the resolution be adopted 
as amended on the line suggested by Mr. Bailey. Carried. 

Mr. WINNINGHAM: The only object of preparing the resolu- 
tion read by Mr. Roach was to get a great deal of publicity 
right away. It would go in all the newspapers, because the 
newspapers are giving a lot of attention to this subject. 

Whereupon the question was put and the resolution declared 
carried. 

Whereupcn the convention adjourned sine de. 


Suppose you should say that the allied 
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Annual Meeting 


Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation, February 8 and 10, 1910 


HE preliminary meeting was called to order by President Cobb, who 
said: Gentlemen, I wish to state that this is merely a preliminary 
meeting; the regular annual meeting will be held on Thursday after- 
noon. We wish to take up here a few matters which may have a 
bearing on our annual meeting. In the first place, I wanted to ap- 
point a finance committee to audit all the accounts of our treasurer 
for the last year, and on that committee I would name Mr. Trench 
and Mr. Lang, and would request that the committee get together 
between this and Thursday and go over the accounts. Another 
matter of which I wish to speak is that of competitive essays. 
That idea originated at a meeting of the directors, held at the 
Annex Hotel, Chicago, was entirely the idea of Mr. Trench, was 
well received, and has been carried out most enthusiastically. There 
have been eighty-seven essays handed in, I understand, and Mr. Haserot, of the 
publicity committee, has been going over them for the past three weeks and he says 
it is a fine assortment and he has had great difficulty in selecting the first four. He has, 
however, been able to do that, and those four are to be read this afternoon at about three 
o’elock, and I think if we can it would be a good idea to adjourn this meeting as early 
as possible so that we can hear them, and I wish to suggest that we offer another prize 
for the best catch phrase or slogan, that could be used in connection with the advertising 
of canned goods. This is merely an idea and whether or not it is worth anything I don’t 
know, but it occurred to me that if it should bring out three or four catch phrases that 
could be used in advertising canned goods, it would show that we were certainly interested, 
“and that we were willing to do our share. 

We are now ready for any matters that we may have to bring up, with the understand- 
sng that this meeting is to be short and sweet. We will hold our annual meeting in the 
main dining room, and please take note that the hour has been changed from two to four. 

Mr. TRENCH: Gentlemen, before going on with anything else, I would like to make a 
inotion that we take up the suggestion of the president and appropriate fifty dollars for use 
along the line of his suggestion—the wording of the terms of the contest for prizes to be 
drawn up by our president, so as to carry out his idea on the subject. I make that as a 
notion. 

Mr. WITHERELL: I second the motion. 

THE PRESIDENT: Any remarks? All in favor of the motion will so signify by saying 
aye. The motion is carried. 

Mr. Scorr: Gentlemen, at the meeting on Thursday there are matters. to come up 
which are of the greatest importance to us, and will ask each one here to see that the 
others attend. 

THE PRESIDENT: There will be matters come up at that meeting as tv the handling of 
the association for the next year, and in connection with the convention. I think we are all 
pretty well satisfied that we want a machinery exhibit next year, and we are pretty well 
satisfied also that everybody else wants us to hold one, and we want to go at it along the 
right lines and make the next year’s meeting better than any we have ever held, and with 
that in mind, I hope you will formulate your views between now and Thursday next. This 
meeting is most informal, and I hope you will all take hold and if you have anything to 
say, say it now. 

Mr. WITHERELL: I think you have voiced the sentiment of our people, and if they will 
think it over between now and Thursday, you will hear from them at that time. At this 
informal meeting I cannot see there is much more to talk about. The committee reports 
will come in later, I suppose. 

Mr. TRENCH: What is the procedure as to election of officers? 

THE PRESIDENT: I don’t know as I can answer that exactly, but it is done by open 
vote, as I recollect. 

Mr. WITHERELL: What do the by-laws say on that subject? 

PRESIDENT Coss: It might be well, in order to get our record in shape, to pass a motion 
that the hour of our. annual be changed from two until four. There might possibly some- 
one take exception to it if that is not done. They might feel as though they hadn’t been 
notified. 

Mr. WITHERELL: Well, I think that our action here will be sufficient. I think this 
is notice sufficient. 

Mr. TRENCH: Are any applications coming in, or any dues? 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Scott will answer that question. 

Mr. Scorr: I might say that all machinery men have received badges heretofore, espe- 
cially when the badge does not entitle them to any privileges, as in the case of this meeting. 
On the suggestion, however, that when at future meetings the badge would admit one to 
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any privileges, it should only be given out to our paid up 
members. 

THe PresipENT: Are there any members here who have 
not paid—you need not say who they are, but we want to 
know if there are any here? 

Mr. Scorr: I don’t recognize any; I rather judge not. 

Mr. Knapp: Isn’t it advisable to get in all the new mem- 
bers we can at this time? 

THE PRESIDENT: Certainly. 

Mr. Knapp: I have told them it would cost $15.00. 
that right? 

Mr. Scorr: There is an initiation fee of $25.00 and dues 
of $15.00, making practically the initiation for the present 
year $40.00. 

THE PRESIDENT: You gentlemen might turn in the names 
of prospective members to our secretary, so that we can see 
them at least before the next meeting. 


Is 





N. J. 


M. B. AYARS, Salem, 


Mr. Knapp: I will do that. 

THE PresipeNtT: And if there is anybody else who has 
any prospective members in mind will you do the same thing 
so that we can go after them? There has been a falling 
off in the membership this year, caused by doing away with 
the exhibition, though it is not great. 

Mr. St. JoHN: Last year we voted on $25.00 for an initia- 
tion fee and $15.00 a year dues. Now, it is stated that there 
has been a falling off in the membership of the association. 
Next year, if we have an exhibition, will these gentlemen 
come in at $15.00 next year? 

THE PRESIDENT: They will have to pay a reinitiation fee 
next year, so that they are only saving the interest on their 
money. 

Mr. CoE: 
By-Laws? 

THE PRESIDENT: The Directors are not likely to let any- 
body off any cheaper than they got off themselves. 


Isn’t that covered in Section 7 Article 3 of the 


Mr. Scorr: I might say for the benefit of some of the 
members that when the members have written me in regard 
to that I have replied that they had better stay in this year, 
as undoubtedly they would have to pay $40.00 next year, and 
that brought a number of them in. 

Mr. CoE: They will have to pay their dues for this year 
and are they reinstated upon the payment simply of the dues 
for this year? 

Mr. Scorr: Not as I understand it. 
a member next year he pays $40.00. 

“Mr. Coz: That is the way it should be. 

THE PRESIDENT: Is there anything else to be brought up 
this afternoon? Has anybody got anything on their minds 
that won’t hold over? Has any one any suggestion that he 
might wish us to take into consideration between now and 
Thursday afternoon, giving us the advantage of forty-eight 
hours in which to thoroughly go over the matter? 


If he wants to become 





J. T. WHITEHURST, 
Vice-President Machinery Association. 


Mr. Knapp: Mr. President, I think that we ought to have 
a suggestion from the National Canners’ Association as to the 
meeting of the next convention, where an exhibit is to be made, 
so that we may codperate and arrange matters with the 
National Canners’ Association along mutual lines. I would 
also suggest that the city or place of meeting be selected as 
soon as possible, and if we could get together righf here it 
wouldn’t take much time to thresh the matter over. 

Mr. WITHERELL: That will come up at the Thursday after- 
noon meeting? 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes, that will come up Thursday. If 
there is nothing else a motion to adjourn will be in order. 

Mr. WITHERELL: I move that we adjourn. 

The motion was duly seconded and, being put to the meet- 
ing, was declared carried. 

Whereupon the meeting adjourned to Thursday, February 
10, at 4 o’clock p. m. 


Thursday’s Session 


The annual meeting of the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association was called to order in the convention hall at Hotel 
Rudolf, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Thursday afternoon at four 
o’elock, with President George W. Cobb, of New York City, 
in the chair. President Cobb said: The meeting is now in 
order. We have had during the past year two meetings of the 
Board of Directors—one in New York City in May, and one 
in Chicago in December. Naturally there has been very little 
business for your Board to transact during the past year. 
The Secretary will please proceed to read the minutes of the 
two meetings of your Board of Directors. 

Mr. Ryper: Mr. President, I niove the reading of the 
minutes be waived and that they be adopted as written by the 
secretary. 

The motion of Mr. Ryder was duly seconded and unanimously 
carried. 


Secretary Scort: Gentlemen, as I understand the motion, 
it simply covers the minutes of the national meeting as held 
last year at Louisville. Is it your wish that I shall read the 
mintues of the directors’ meeting? 

PRESIDENT Coss: I should say the next in order would be 
the reading of the outcome of the national election, and why 
our by-laws have to be carried out in the State of Maine. 
Now, gentlemen, shall we have these read, or shall we waive 
the reading of them—what is your pleasure, gentlemen? 


MINUTES ARE APPROVED. 


I move that the minutes of these meetings be 
Motion 


Mr. RYDER: 
waived and stand approved as written by the secretary. 
unanimously carried. 

PRESIDENT Coss: As 1 understand it, gentlemen, a motion 
is before the house to waive all minutes excepting those of the 
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two executive meetings which have been held during the year. 
Secretary Scott here read the minutes of the meeting of 
Directors held at Hotel Knickerbocker, New York City. 
(Minutes omitted, it not being considered desirable to pub- 
lish them in this report.) 
PRESIDENT Cops: Gentlemen, you have heard the reading of 
the New York meeting held in May last,—are there any remarks 
to be made upon our action in any way? 





THOS. A. SCOTT, 
Secretary-Treasurer Machinery Association. 


Mr. SuypaM: I move the adoption of the minutes of the 
New York meeting. 

Motion unanimously adopted. 

The secretary here read the minutes of the meeting in 
December, held at Chicago. 

(Minutes omitted, it not being considered desirable to pub- 
lish them in this report.) 

Mr. RypER: I move the adoption of the minutes of the 
Chicago meeting, as read by the Secretary. 

Motion duly seconded, put before the 
unanimously adopted. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE APPOINTED. 


PRESIDENT CopB: Before we proceed further with our 
business, I think it would be well to appoint a committee on 
nominations, and in that connection I name the following 
gentlemen: Mr. Knapp, Mr. St. John and Mr. Suydam. These 
three gentlemen will please meet now and bring in the names 
of those officers which they may nominate for the next year. 

At our preliminary meeting the other afternoon, I appointed 
a Committee on Finance. I should like to ask if this Com- 
mittee is here and if it has gone over and audited the books 
of the Treasurer? Mr. Secretary, who are the gentlemen on 
that committee? 

Secretary Scorr: Mr. Trench and Mr. Lang. 

PRESIDENT Cops: I would ask that committee to meet here 
while we are in session. 

PRESIDENT Coss: In regard to the location of the Conven- 
tion for 1911, I might say that the National Canners, at one 
of their meetings yesterday, asked us to appoint a Committee 
of three from our Association, to meet with a Committee of 
three from the National Brokers’ Association and a Committee 
of four from the National Canners’ Association. That Com- 
mittee, according to my understanding, is to meet in Chicago, 
on or before the first day of April, and at that time no doubt 
the arrangements of the Convention for 1911 will be made. 
[ will appoint as that Committee, Mr. Langbridge of New 
York, Mr. Wetherell, of Illinois, and Mr. T. A. Scott, of Ohio. 
You understand, gentlemen, that you are to meet with the 
joint committee and look out for our interests in the arrange- 
ment for the Convention of 1911. Has anyone anything to say 
along these lines; if so, we will be very glad to hear any 
suggestions. 

SecreTaRY Scorr: It might be of interest to the members 
to make a little statement in regard to our membership. 

PRESIDENT Cops: We will now hear from our secretary in 
regard to the membership of our association. 


meeting, and 
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Secretary Scorr: A notice was sent to all members —in 
fact three of these notices were sent to all who did not pay 
their dues after receiving the first notice, and those who failed 
to pay their dues have been dropped from our list. Thirty 
members for various reasons were dropped, most of them 
writing their reasons to me. Many wrote and asked what 
advantage it would be to them to continue a member now that 
there was not to be a machinery exhibit. The final result 
was that we lost thirty members. We received only one new 
member during last year, and one has come in since we have 
been here. Our total membership today is seventy-four. 

A Memper: Mr. President, do we understand that this 
committee that is to meet/with the joint committee is to take 
any action in regard to location. 

Secretary Scott: No doubt the members all are quite 
familiar with the fact that there ‘is a little friction existing 
between the Canners’ Association and our association. It has 
been the idea to remove this friction and get together the 
allied interests, with the result that the National Canners’ 
Association has appointed a commitee of four to confer with 
three brokers and four supply men a joint committee, which, 
as I understand it, is to decide upon and make arrangements 
for the convention of 1911. 

Mr. WITHERELL: I move that the secretary furnish each 
member in good standing with a list of the names of the ones 
who have been dropped so far, in order that we who are 
members may use what influence we have in an endeavor to 
bring those back into the Association who have dropped out. 

Motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried. 

Mr. TreNcH: Did I understand the secretary to make a 
report with regard to the committees to the National associa- 
tion’s present status to this association? The ruling of the 
chairman of the National association, yesterday, in the other 
room, was to the effect that that committee would meet in an 
open meeting other members of the National association com- 
mittee, who would then report back to the National association 
the result of the conference. That committee has nothing to 
do with the plans for the next convention,—it is merely a 
friendly conference, and that committee are to report back to 
their association the result of that conference; the chair ruled 
that that would govern, and the meeting accepted it. This 
gives the actual status, notwithstanding what the committee 
think their authority is. 

Mr. WITHERELL: After this committee meets do you think 
there would be any dissension by the chair of the National 
Association as regards this committee’s work? I ask this only 
for information. 


Mr. TRENCH: I should say so, and the point is really this, 





J. T. STAFF, 
Manager Machinery Association. 


gentlemen, even had we the technical authority to act, it has 
been positively stated by the Executive Board that this com- 
mittee could not take any action bearing upon that meeting. 
This involves us in this way—we are invited to canvass the 
selection of the location of the next meeting, but our under- 
standing is that in the matter of agreement, should the Ma- 
chinery Exhibit be involved in the matter of holding another 
convention, we cannot act for ourselves. Now, we could not 











well help them to decide upon the location unless we knew we 
were conferring with them in the whole matter, for our 
sense in the matter of location would be based on our inten- 
tion to show. That is the only thing that would influence us 
on the committee. I raise the point that we should not be 
permitted to show unless the basis of arrangements in which 
we join them to show is satisfactory to us. This is a plain 
matter. 


Mr. Ryper: I have heard some little discussion on the floor 





DANIEL G. 


TRENCH, Chicago, Ill. 


among the National association and the machinery men the 
last few days and there seems to be some little fog as to 
just what the nature of this joint committee’s meeting will 
be, and as to what the real relations are between the National 
association and the Canning Machinery and Supplies associa- 
tion. In regard to the remarks of Mr. Trench that we ap- 
proach the other association as a sort of petitioner rather than 
sharing equal rights in the association, it seems to me that 
before we go into that general committee of ten that we 
should be instructed as to just how far we should be authorized 
to take action there. 

PRESIDENT Coss: The executive officers of the National 
Canners’ association have placed themselves strongly upon 
record their intention to be the predominating influence and 
that the other associations are merely allied associations; now 
this is the fact as it exists and it is for“us to handle it as 
we see fit. 

Mr. RypER: That statement would be a very unsatisfactory 
one to me if I felt that when we approached them we would 
not have eugal rights with the other associations. I do not 
like that word ‘‘predominating.’’ We should go to them with 
the spirit of harmony and receive a warm welcome, but no 
man can do that without equal rights. 

Mr. TRENCH: On this subject, without seeming to have too 
much feeling about it, I wish to say that it is purely a busi- 
ness proposition, and the situation is just this: At the 
meeting in Chicago I went there as an officer of this associa 
tion, and I stated to my friends that we did not feel that we 
had very much to direct and that I did not know that I 
belonged to the Board of Directors of this association; I told 
them that I thought that in our relations with the National 
association we should aim to get what would be in keeping 
with the dignity of our association, that we were servants of 
our association and should act accordingly, and we all agreed 
as to this. We adjourned and met the officers of the National 
association in joint session, and, to make a long story short, 
we found that our dignity was not countenanced at all by the 
other association. They explained to us that we should be 
well satisfied with any arrangements they might grant us, 
that our position should be subservient to their arrangements, 
and we might as well be satisfied. It was indicated to me, as 
your representative, that you should consider yourselves fortu- 
nate that the National association had considered you at all. 
They stated that we might be required to pay from $5,000 to 
$10,000 for the privilege of giving a show. We struggled 
with them in as tactful a way as we could, but T state frankly, 
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gentlemen, that we made no progress along that line. We felt 
there was not exactly the right spirit on the part of the 
National association, and I have stated what we thought was 
wrong in their attitude towards us. 

I have only taken part in it as your representative. We came 
here to Atlantic City thinking to have a preliminary talk with 
them that might lead to an understanding. We suggested to 
them that it might be well for the National association, when 
planning a convention, to invite three of the Brokers’ associa- 
tion and three from this association to confer with them on 
the matter of location and program, and that in conventions 
where the giving of machinery exhibits was involved, we 
believed it the fair thing to do to put the details of the con- 
tracting and terms of all details connected with the machinery 
in the hands of a joint committee composed of three of their 
officers and three of ours, which committee should arrive at an 
understanding satisfactory to both associations. It is my 
opinion that they would not grant you as much as that. 

Now, to explain to the members what our very reasonable 
suggestions meant. It was this,—we felt that we were work- 
ing on something that did not mean only 1911 but meant the 
establishing of a precedent. We felt that we should be very 
careful not to be satisfied with an attitude that would not be 
to your financial interest in the future, for the charging you 
as an association a lump sum of money, and then not giving an 
exhibition I did not believe you as an association would stand 
for it. When it comes to a convention where a machinery 
exhibit is involved it becomes a positive asset in the hands of 
the people handling the contracts. We certainly cannot give 
to the National association the right to deliver us as an asset 
when they come to make an arrangement for a convention 
exhibit, but their attitude today, so far as the government goes, 
is that they must decide all terms bearing on everything of the 
kind if you wish to exhibit with them at their conventions. 

PRESIDENT CopsB: I have talked with one or two members 
of the joint committee and I feel that there will be no trouble 
whatever in regard to making arrangements for the convention 
of 1911. I think the National canners know exactly where we 
stand, and I would like to offer to you the idea of giving this 
committee, together with your executive officers, the authority 
to work with this joint committee in so far as their actions are 
satisfactory, but if the action is unsatisfactory, that your 
committee and executive officers be given the authority to go 
ahead with the arrangements for an exhibition at such time 
and such place as they may see fit. I want to say that I do 
not think that that will be at all necessary, but if you give 





A. J. WITHERELL, Chicago, II. 


your committee that authority it seems to me they can meet 
the situation when it arises. 

Mr. Ayars: I make that as a motion, sir. 

Mr. Ryper: I second that motion. 

The motion as stated by President Cobb and made by Mr. 
Ayars and seconded by Mr. Ryder was put before the meeting 
and unanimously carried. 
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FINANCE COMMITTEE REPORT. 


PRESIDENT CoBB: We will now hear the report of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. TRENCH: We find the vouchers and papers in proper 
order and have marked the statement ‘‘ Audited and approved.’’ 

Upon motion duly seconded the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee was approved and accepted. 

PRESIDENT Copp: The next order of business will be the 
report of the Committee on Nominations, if they are ready to 
report. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 

Mr. Knapp: Your Committee on Nominations have nomi- 
nated for president and vice-president, Messrs. George W. Cobb, 
President, and J. T. Whitehurst as Vice-President. For direc- 
tors to take the place of Daniel G. Trench and Mr. M. B. 
Ayars, whose terms of office have expired, your committee have 
nominated Mr. Thomas A. Seott and Mr. H. A. Dickie. 

[ Signed | FRED H. KNAppP, 

CHAS, A. SuYDAM, 
A. F. W. St. Joun, 

PRESIDENT Copp: Is Mr. Whitehurst here? In his absence 
I will ask Mr. Seott to take the chair while the nominations 
are being acted upon, 

CHAIRMAN Scott: You have heard the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, what is your wish? 

Mr. TRENCH: I move that the secretary be instructed to 
east the ballot of the association for the election of officers as 
recommended by the Nominating Committee. 


OLD OFFICERS RE-ELECTED. 
Motion duly seconded and carried and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to cast the vote electing the officers for the ensuing year 
as recommended by the Nominating Committee. 











E. M. LANG, JR., Portland, Me. 


PRESIDENT Copp (Resuming Chair): I extend to you my 
sincere thanks for the honor you have again conferred upon 
me in electing me your President, and I shall endeavor to do 
my duty during the coming year. 

Mr. SuypaM: Do I understand that we are to give a 
machinery exhibit next year? 

PRESIDENT Coss: We don’t want to have any misunder- 
standing along that or any other line, and I think it would be 
a good idea to act upon this question right here. My under- 
standing is that we all expect to go wherever the convention 
is held, and that we shall exhibit. 

Mr. Ayars: I think that was embodied in the motion that 
I made—that is, that power be vested in the committee and 
executive officers to make arrangements with the joint com- 
mittee, but if they cannot make an arrangement with this 
committee, then your committee has authority to go ahead with 
arrangements for an exhibition at such time and place as your 
committee may see fit. 





Mr. PHELPS: May I ask the Secretary to look back upon 
the minutes and see the motion about not having a machinery 
exhibit this year (1910). I may be entirely wrong, but, 
according to my recollection, it was that we would have an 
exhibition in 1911. 


VOTE TO HOLD EXHIBIT NEXT YEAR. 


Since it will take the secretary too long to look back over 
the records, I move that this association have a machinery 
exhibit in the early part of 1911 at the time and place as 
shall be agreed upon by the committee that has been appointed 
today. 

Motion duly seconded and unanimously carried. 

Mr. AyArs: The directors suggest and recommend that the 
power at the next exhibit of machinery be individual electric 
motors. 

PRESIDENT CopB: Has anyone any suggestions to offer or 
remarks to make along that line? 

Mr. Stewarp: I would suggest that the committee confer 
with the power companies in the towns where the exhibit is to 
be held, and see if motors cannot be leased to the exhibitors. 

Mr. Ayars: It was the idea of the executive committee in 
making that suggestion that each exhibitor furnish his own 
motor. 

Mr. Ryper: I cannot conceive of any exhibitor objecting 
to the renting of a motor. 

Mr. Grant: I personally think that if the power people 
cannot show you in a certain city the type of motor to be 
used, that the shafting people can show you, and I move that 
it be left in the hands of the committee. 

Motion duly seconded and unanimously carried. 

PRESIDENT CopB: The motion made, as I understand it, is 











FRED H. KNAPP, Westminster, Md. 


that the matter of power, whether electrical or otherwise, be 
left in the hands of the executive committee. 

PRESIDENT Copp: Anything else to be: offered here this 
afternoon, gentlemen? If there is nothing else we will have 
the report of the treasurer. 


GOOD BALANCE IN THE TREASURY. 


TREASURER Scort: Perhaps it is unnecessary to read all of 
the items, but I will say that the receipts are $2,816.17, dis- 
bursements $656.28, leaving a balance of $2,160.45. 

PRESIDENT CoBpB: What will you do with the report of our 
treasurer ? 

Mr. St. Jonn: I move that it be received and filed. 
Motion duly seconded and unanimously carried. 

PRESIDENT Cops: Anything else, gentlemen? If you have 
no further business to transact this afternoon, 2 motion to 
adjourn will be entertained. Motion was duly put, seconded, 
and the meeting adjourned sine die. 
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Annual Meeting 


National Canned Goods and Dried 
Fruit Brokers’ Association 


February 8 to 10, 1910 


SEN, 





HE preliminary meeting of the National Canned Goods and Dried 
Fruit Brokers’ Association was held on Tuesday, Feb. 8, 1910. 
President Frank L. Deming, in calling the session to order, said: 
Gentlemen, the greatest mistake that the National Canned Goods and 
Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association ever made was in electing me as its 
president. I want to make an honest confession that you could not 
induce me to accept office for another year. I have been a straw man 
all through the year. The men who have done the work deserve the 
credit. Everybody has been a worker except me. I am not well enough 
posted even to carry on this meeting; I do not know what you are 
here for. Therefore, I am going to ask Mr. Frost, our Ex-President 
and Captain, General, to take the chair and conduct this meeting. 
(Applause.) I will sit by his side and coach him, 
Mr. Frost in taking the chair as requested by the president, said: 
There are one or two announcements that 1 want to make, and then I am going to turn 
the meeting over to you gentlemen. 

First I want to «all your attention to the open meeting tomorrow afternoon, in which 
certain men who are distinguished in their lines will take part and address you, namely, the 
President of the Canners’ Association, the President of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
and the President of the National Sugar Brokers’ Association. Please tell any of your 
friends among the canners or wholesale grocers, or any others whom you meet here, that 
we will be glad to have them attend that open meeting tomorrow afternoon, and that they 
will be very welcome. Please also emphasize the fact that we have so much to do that every 
one should be here promptly at two thirty o’clock. 

As you are all aware, there was a nominating committee appointed, whose names were 
mailed you, consisting of the following gentlemen: 

C. 8S. Jones, Peoria, Ill., chairman; T. J. O’Byrne, Chicago; Chas. Corby, New York; 
Louis Rosen, St. Louis, and Walter M. Field, San Francisco. 

Mr. Field will be here tomorrow; the other members of the committee, with the exception 
of Mr. O’Byrne, are here. I am not sure whether Mr. O’Byrne will be here or not. That 
committee will meet tomorrow evening. Mr. Jones, will you fix the place of meeting? 

Mr. JoNES: Right here in this room. 

Mr. Frost (In the chair): All the brokers are invited to make any suggestions as to 
offices for the coming year. All of the offices will be up for election except four directors 
whose terms do not expire this year. It would be well to put any suggestion you have to 
offer in writing and hand them to the secretary, to be given to the committee, or if you 
choose you can appear before the committee with your suggestions tomorrow evening, in 
this room; the time when they will meet will be announced tomorrow. It was thought better 
to adopt that policy than to make open nominations as the latter process consumes so much time. 

Gentlemen, the first thing to come before this meeting for preliminary talk is the proposed 
change in the constitution and by-laws; you all have copies of the pamphlet edition of the 
same, or have had it, and we would like to hear from the members as to any changes or 
suggestions, or the adoption of the proposed draught as it stands. 

Mr. C. 8. Jones: Mr. Chairman, before you throw that open for discussion generally, 
1 would like to make an explanation as chairman of the committee that drafted the proposed 
constitution and by-laws. The committee was widely separated as far as distance was 
concerned, and a letter was issued by the executive committee requesting the members of 
this association to send suggestions to the committee. The members were evidently so busy 
selling goods that they did not send us any suggestions, although we waited for them a good 
long time. Finally we drafted—or, if you please, I drafted, the proposed constitution and 
by-laws. I do not think your committee as a whole was unanimous as to all the provisions, 
and it would be very strange if they did agree on everything that is in that proposed 
constitution and by-laws. A copy was drafted and sent to Mr. Meehan and to Mr. Rouse. 
Unfortunately Mr. Rouse’s copy was forwarded by mail to Easton, Pennsylvania, instead of 
Easton, Maryland; and by the time Uncle Sam found out that it was not in the right place it 
was pretty late. But I want to say to you, gentlemen, that neither Mr. Meehan or Mr. Rouse 
are in any way committed. We drafted the constitution along lines. that we thought were 
right, and thought we would give you a chance to discuss it here. We would like to explain it 
here, so that all members will understand what was intended by the proposed changes. The 
committee intended and hoped to have had a meeting here yesterday, but Mr. Rouse unfortun- 
ately was not here, and cannot get here until tomorrow. I do not know if it is your idea to 
adopt this as it is this afternoon, or to merely discuss it. 
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CHAIRMAN Frost: Simply discuss it; I do not understand 
that it can be adopted except at the annual meeting. 

Mr. C. 8. Jones: That is the way I understand it. There 
is another question I would like to raise, if in order, before 
we go any further: I think this body should have a com- 
mittee on resolutions; I think there are a number of things 
that will come up here, and I would like to move that a 
committee on resolutions be appointed, to which committee 
shall be refetred all resolutions which shall come before this 
meeting today, tomorrow, and at the annual meeting. The 
reason I move that is that I think there are a number of 
resolutions that will come up before you within the next 
twenty-four hours, and I think that all resolutions should go 
to the committee on resolutions, and let them study over them 
today and tomorrow, and act upon them—a committee of five. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The chair named the following as such committee on resolu- 
tions, namely: Chas. H. Clarke, Seattle, Wash.; Harry W. 


Dunlap, Pittsburg, Pa.; C. S. Jones, Peoria, Ill.; W. Silver, - 


Aberdeen, Md., and Mr. W. R. Conover, Boston, Mass. 

CHAIRMAN Frost: Would you like to take this constitution 
up article by article? Some of you have no doubt studied 
it over, and it might not be a bad idea to get an expression 
of opinion on these various proposed articles as we go along, 
and then have the members put in the hands of the committee 
any further needed changes in the constitution and by-laws in 
writing, so that their ideas could be properly brought in to 
the meeting Thursday when the thing will be finally up for 
adoption. 

Mr. W. Sitver: I would suggest as possibly a good idea to 
have Mr. Jones explain the changes that he has made and 
draw attention to them, with his reasons for the changes, 
perhaps that would enlighten us on the subject. 

CHAIRMAN Frost: I think that suggestion is a good one. 
I will give Mr. Jones the floor to present these articles one 
by one, and explain such changes as have been made. 

Mr. C. S. Jones: In article I., no change in the name. 
Article II., there is practically no change as to the objects. 
Membership, article III, there is a slight change. Do you 
want me to read one, then the next? (Reads section 1, article 
III) In section 1 we have left out the question of application, 
which is covered a little later on, the provision as to how 
application can be made, ete. That is covered in section 2, 
of article III (reading same). You will find that in the 
by-laws we have provided a form of pledge, which pledge is 
referred to in this present section. Otherwise that section is 
practically the same as it was passed at the Cincinnati meeting. 
There is no change there that is material at all. (Reads 
section 3, article III.) In that section there is a change that 
is rather radical; it was put in there following the line of the 
constitution of the sugar brokers’ association; it covers the 
fact that there shall be no division of commission with any 
person as named therein. The dividing of a commission with 
a house is prohibited further in the pledge as set out in the 
by-laws. Sections 4 and 5 of article III, practically no 
change. (Reading same.) Article IV, Officers; there is no 
change at all except in the numbering of the sections; so I 
do not know that I will take up your time by reading that 
article. It simply provides for the duties of the officers in the 
same way as covered by other similar associations. Section 10 
of this article provides that all officers shall serve without 
salary except the secretary, whose salary shall be fixed by the 
board of directors. That is implied in the old constitution but 
not stated in just that way. The salary under the present 
existing constitution is fixed by the association, but in drafting 
this new constitution I thought that the board of directors 
were better judges of the work of the secretary and the salary 
commensurate with same, as they are in closer touch with the 
work than the general membership of the association. Article 
V, meetings and committees, is practically the same as we 
have had it before. Article VI, general rules of conduct, is 
changed in a good many ways. (Reads section 1, article VI.) 
Now the next section, No. 2, article VI, charges against mem- 
bers, I do not know that there is any special reason why we 
should read that, as it is the rule adopted by all similar organi- 
zations; I will read it if you want it, but I do not think there 
is any especial change in it at all. Article VII, no change 
except that we substitute thirty days’ notice instead of sixty 
days’ notice. The by-laws are changed radically all the way 
through. (Reads article I, section 1, of the by-laws, containing 
the pledge.) In the caption of that pledge, that ‘‘Board of 
Managers’’ there should be ‘‘Board of Directors.’’ Gentle- 


men, that pledge is a thing that you will have to give good 
careful consideration to. 
signs that,—very tight. 


He is tied up pretty tight, if a man 
But really, I think if we are members 
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of this association we can afford to sign it; but I am quite 
sure that you will not all agree with me. 

A Voice: Is that retroactive? 

Mr. C. S. Jones: I should certainly want it to be retro- 
active. I think that every member of this association now 
should sign one of those pledges; we ought to be the first 
ones to sign them. I will say further that that pledge is not 
original with me. It is taken largely from the constitution and 
by-laws of the national association of brokers in refined sugar, 
of which I have the honor to be one of the vice presidents, 
and of whom there are four or five. They use a pledge that 
is more drastic than this proposed one; it is a good deal 
harder one. (Reads article Il, section 1, of by-laws.) In 
other words, a firm that has four or five branch offices, the 
branch offices are members, but that firm has but one vote in 
any meeting of the association. (Reads section 2, article II, 
of by-laws.) In other words, if a man comes in in February, 
and there are nine months’ dues from then on till our next 
meeting, he has to pay nine months instead of twelve months, 
By the way, that is no change at all except they are paying 
dues for a proportionate part of the year in which they are 
elected. (Reads section 3, article Il, of by-laws.) (Also 
section 4, of same article.) Article III of the by-laws, order 
of business, gentlemen, is the same as before. There is one 
point in there that I think we have overlooked in the original 
constitution referring to the duties of officers, which I did not 
read just now, a point in there that was raised by a member 
of the committee. I inserted that at any time when it was 
absolutely necessary in the opinion of the board of directors, 
due to an emergency arising, that they had the right to assess 
pro rata the members of this association. It has been sug- 
gested that that is pretty wide open. I think that is a good 
suggestion to insert some maximum amount. I think you 
gentlemen that are here this afternoon are capable of taking 
this matter up and going over it. As I say, Mr. Rouse, Mr. 
Meehan and myself, have never been together, although I re- 
ceived by letter some very good suggestions from each of them. 
There were points that they differed with me on; they have 
some good ideas, and I think before you adopt this constitu- 
tion, you ought to discuss it thoroughly; and I think further, 
that it is time for this association to do something. I think 
personally as a member of the association it would be mighty 
nice if we could sign a pledge like that and that we send a 
copy of it to every canner in the United States or out of it, 
to show them the stand that we are taking; I think also it 
would be a good thing to send a copy of it to every wholesale 
grocer, and let them know whom we are and where we stand, 
and that they had better look out for the fellow that is on 
the other side of the fence. 

CHAIRMAN Frost: Gentlemen, the matter is up to you for 
discussion. 

Mr. W. Sitver: IL want to call the attention of the com- 
mittee and the members generally to the fact that it is equally 
necessary that certain so-called brokers should not be eligible 
to membership in this association who are members, who are 
really entering into brokerage firms in order that they may 
obtain a division of the brokerage, and give the benefit to their 
real business, which is the canning business. I happen to 
know of some men—I do not know that any of them are mem- 
bers of this association—I have not looked that up—but I do 
know of some such cases as that existing. I think it is just 
as important to guard our own membership in that direction 
as it is in the direction of dividing brokerage with business 
houses, 

CHAIRMAN Frost: I think, Mr. Silver, that the suggestion 
as you put it is a good one, that it would be a good idea for 
you to put it in proper shape and hand it to the committee for 
them to use in making their final report on Thursday, if that 
meets with the approval of the members of the committee here. 

Mr. W. Sitver: I merely made that as a suggestion for 
them to act upon at their discretion. 

CHAIRMAN Frost: You will be helping the committee along 
if you will give them that in such shape that they cap 
handle it. 

Mr. W. Sitver: I will be very glad to help them. 

Mr. Frank L. Deminc: Mr. Frost has suggested that 
section 1, article III, be amended to read thus: ‘‘Brokers 
selling the wholesale trade.’’ There are a great many brokers 
in this country who do business selling directly to the retailer, 
and do so exclusively; they would not be eligible to member- 
ship. I think that is a most excellent suggestion. As to this 
pledge that Mr. Jones has incorporated in our by-laws, I cannot 
see any reason why any man could fail to take that oath and 
then stand up and look his neighbor in the face. I am in 
favor, and always have been, of a fair field and free fight. I 
have nothing but pity for the broker who cheapens himself and 

















figures that his services are worth not one hundred cents on 
the dollar, but twenty-five or fifty cents. Give such a broker 
rope enough, and he will hang himself; that is the way I feel. 
And I still believe that is true. He goes to the wholesaler 
and admits that he is smarter than he is; he asks for a 
division of the brokerage, and the poor fool thinks that that 
is what he has to do in order to get business, and he does it 
and establishes a precedent that will follow him as long as 
he is in the business, and he will never get the preference if 
the buyer is onto his job. He will have to do it continuously. 
We have had it in our market, and I suppose you have it in 
yours; but I believe there is less of it done in Chicago than 
in any other big market in the Union. So far as we are 
personally concerned, Mr. Silver gave me a thought; I do not 
know what Deming & Gould Company are, we are a sort of a 
hybrid, neither brokers nor canners, yet we are both. The 
product of one cannery is sold exclusively through us. We 
get the brokerage, and we divide a good many thousands over 
the country with other brokers to whom we pay a certain per 
eent. We never give away a penny directly or indirectly, 
there is not a shipper’s order in the United States big enough 
to tempt us to give one-sixteenth of a mill up that way. We 
meet with it almost daily; yet I believe we gain the respect 
of the shipper by standing ‘‘pat,’’ and rather than do any 
other way I will go out of the business,—because I do not 
know how to do the sort of business that that pledge con 
demns. So far as we are concerned, I do not care a rap if 
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reference to signing a check, that 1 would honor the check 
just as quickly with my simple signature attached to it as I 
would with a notary’s certificate and my oath attached to it. 
I would feel that any man who signs such a pledge and will 
not keep it without a notary’s certificate attached to it and 
his oath, would not keep it anyway. But Mr. Deming suggests 
to me that there are a good many people on earth who will 
sign their name to a document and then disregard it who, if 
they swear to the same paper, would not go back on their 
sworn signature. I think the point is well taken. 

Mr. JOSEPH KEEvERS: I have seen it in our own place. 
We have had a competitor sign an agreement and then repudi- 
ate the whole thing over his signature. I think that a man 
like that ought to attest it before a notary, and then he 
would be a little bit frightened about breaking it. 

CHAIRMAN Frost: Any further suggestions, or any change 
to suggest by anybody? 

Mr. C. S. Jones: I would like to hear from Mr. Meehan, 
of Baltimore. 

Mr. THos. J. MEEHAN: I have read that pledge mighty 
carefully; and I quite agree with our president, that a man 
who is ambitious enough to become a member of this associa- 
tion, and will not take the trouble to go before a notary, or 
whe will raise any objections to doing so, is not fit to be a 
member of our association. I heartily agree with the pledge 
as drawn up by Mr. Jones. I will subscribe to it myself and 





GEORGE A. BUSE 


Vice-President National Brokers’ Association. 


every one in the country except ourselves were to agree to 
give away their brokerage, we will not do it, and we will take 
that stand for all time. And for the good of the fraternity I 
do not think a man should be admitted to membership in this 
organization, nor into any other organization like it, unless he 
is willing to subscribe to that pledge. (Applause.) 

Mr. Conover: I am one of the fellows that believes that 
division of brokerage with a customer ought to be- a states 
prison offense; but in article I of the by-laws—I may be 
getting too far in advance, but it strikes me it is a little too 
much to ask of a man to go before a notary and sign the 
obligation; wouldn’t it be sufficient to have it signed with 
two members of the organization proposing a new member? 

CHAIRMAN Frost: I understand, Mr. Conover, that your 
point is that we eliminate the notary’s certificate, and sign 
the name without swearing to it? 

Mr. Conover: Yes, sir. 

CHAIRMAN Frost: Any suggestions along that line? 

Mr. JosePpH KrEvers: I do not see why you should eliminate 
that clause; it is not much of a hardship to sign that before 
a notary. Every firm ought to go on record as saying that 
they will sign that, and if they violated that obligation to take 
the consequences. I think that is a small matter; I think that 
we cannot draw that up too tightly. 

CHARMAN Frost: I. personally feel along that line, that 
while I would have no objections to signing and swearing to 
it before a notary, or before two notaries or three notaries, 
yet I would feel very much in signing that as I would with 


H. C. GILBERT, 


Treasurer National Brokers’ Association. 


I am willing to go before a notary and file a new application 
for membership, and place it on record, 

CHAIRMAN Frost: Gentlemen, are there any further sug- 
gestions along this line? 

Mr. BurTON Proctor: There has come to my notice from 
a small experience in the brokerage business just one point 
that is not covered in that pledge, and that is a rebate com- 
mission to the buyer. That has reference almost exclusively 
to the city broker; there will be a rebate of the broker’s to 
the seller. I think it might be well to consider that end at 
the same time. 

Mr. C. 8. JoNES: Won’t you just explain that? I do not 
just catch your idea; give us an illustration. 

Mr. Burton Proctor: The idea is this, there are two 
classes of brokers in this business, that is, in part of it; the 
broker who is located in a city, that sells to the jobber for 
account of the broker who is located near the producer, and 
puts this account into the hands of the city broker for sale. 
He divides his brokerage with the city broker or correspondent. 
Now, for instance, we will say, that the brokerage on a certain 
item is two per cent. Say the broker in Cleveland sends an 
order to a broker in Baltimore, and this broker in Baltimore 
cannot buy the goods on spot, but buys them out in the counties 
from another broker out there, which necessitates a division 
that is certainly not good for the trade, but it is done some- 
times. Now we have another class of brokers who claim this 
division, and in order to get the goods and get the account 
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of the seller they will sell his goods for two-thirds of the 
regular brokerage, allowing him one-third. That is done quite 
extensively. 

Mr. C. 8S. Jones: That is a rebate to the purchaser? 

Mr. Proctor: No, to the seller; the seller who pays the 
brokerage has the rebate. ; 

Mr. C. S. JoNES: There is not any standard brokerage. 
I believe it is as a rule three per cent, but I might say to a 
man, ‘‘If you will give me your account I will sell it for two.’’ 
That is a private proposition between the parties. I am in- 
clined to think that if this association attempted to regulate the 
amount of brokerage, interfering with the rights of individual 
contract, that I would not be a member of this association. 
It is a bad practice; I agree with the gentleman, but I do not 
believe that this association can regulate that. I believe that 
a great many gentlemen get five per cent where I am only 
geting three. I wish they would tell me how to get five and 
still hold my contracts. But I would hate to have this associa- 
tion interfere with any contract that I might make with a 
seller, because I am convinced that it is my individual right 
to conduct my business in that respect as I deem best. 

CHAIRMAN Frost: I think, gentlemen, al@ng that line, we 
should not interfere with that sort of a matter; that is a private 
contract between the broker and the seller—if you attempt 
to interfere with that, you strike at what has been the foynda- 
tion principle of our association. We have always maintained 
in getting in members that we operate on broad lines, and 
that one thing that we did not do was to interfere with 
individual rights of contract, and that our members are to 
conduct their private business as they see fit in that regard. 
I believe that a seller has a right to make a contract to sell 
things as he sees fit; that is a matter with which we cannot 
interfere. 

Mr. JosEPH KeEEvERS: I would like to ask the previous 
speaker who brought up this matter first, for a point of in- 
formation. As I understand the gentleman, he means cutting 
up the price, for instance, say a man’s price is a dollar a 
dozen on goods, but you say, ‘‘if you will take 9714 cents a 
dozen, I will cut’ my brokerage to so much,’’ is that what 
you mean? 

Mr. Burton Proctor: No, pardon me, I presume I have 
stepped into a little disturbance. I should explain that I am 
more or less of a specialist; I handle one article only, that 
article is tomatoes; the brokerage on which every broker that 
you correspond with will suppose that you receive a two per 
cent brokerage; now a broker cutting that in two it is no 
brokerage. It is small enough as it is. To cut it leaves nothing. 

Mr. FRANK DemMING: I think, gentlemen, you are getting 
on dangerous ground when you are telling a broker what he 
shall do with his brokerage. I am not alarmed about that. If 
I want to give you a sixteenth of one per cent and you are 
willing to take it, I have no objection. The only concern I 
have, is as to whether the buyer gets it. Whether you sell 
tomatoes at a dollar, or nothing, if you get two per cent and 
are willing to work for that, all right, you say to the packer, 
‘Well, the buyer will pay that dollar, and you and I can 
divide the margin, I do not see any objection to that; but 
the great trouble is that you work the other way, you take it 
out of the packer and you take it out of yourselves; you take 
it out of your brother brokers. 
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CHAIRMAN -Frost: Any other suggestions, gentlemen? 
Along this line a suggestion has been brought to my notice 
that I think is a good one. I learn that in another associa- 
tion, not in our line of trade, however, there has lately been 
a movement to establish a code of practice regulating relations 
between buyers and sellers, tending to throw greater security 
around methods of placing orders, confirming or cancelling 
same, ete. It is termed a ‘‘Sales code.’’ If any of you 
gentlemen would like to examine it it is here on the table. 
if any of you gentlemen are bridge whist players you will 
remember that in the code of rules for bridge whist there 
are a certain number of rules which are mandatory upon 
all players, and then there are additional rules that it is 
considered gentlemanly to obey, but which are not strictly 
compulsory. It might be a good idea—I am only offering 
this as a suggestion for you to think over—that before this 
convention adjourns we appoint a committee to prepare a 
code of brokers’ rules or brokers’ ethics, to put into the 
hands of every broker in the United States. I know from 
past experience that you will find many brokers in the United 
States who do not know what the common courtesies of the 
brokerage business are, simply because they have never been 
enlightened. Those men would be very glad to learn better 
practice, and no doubt would follow it if they knew it. I 
believe it would be a good idea for us to get up just such 
a set of rules as these of which I have just spoken, adapted, 
of course, to our special line of business, and have them 
printed and in the hands of every member of our association, 
and so far as we can reach them, every legitimate broker in 
the United States. 

Gentlemen, is there anything further along that line of 
changes in the constitution? Any other questions? If not, 
before we adjourn, I want to call your attention to one thing, 
that is, that through the efforts of Mr. Jones and some other 
members there is being discussed the subject of closer co- 
operation between our association and similar selling asso- 
ciations in the United States; namely, the National associa- 
tion of brokers in refined sugars, and the association of selling 
agents of manufacturers, along lines of very close co-operation, 
not a union of the three associations by any means, but just 
as close a working agreement as we can possibly get. The 
president of the national sugar brokers’ association is to speak 
here tomorrow afternoon, as I told you before. We also 
expected to have Mr. Austin, the secretary of the other asso- 
ciation, but he has telegraphed that he cannot possibly get 
here; but on account of what the president of the national 
sugar brokers’ association may have to say, and also out of 
courtesy to the othexn gentlemen who are to speak for us, | 
want to emphasize once more the necessity of a full meeting 
and a prompt meeting at two o’clock. 

All in attendance on this session are requested to leave 
their cards or name with the stenographer at this table im- 
mediately after adjournment. 

Mr. T. J. MEEHAN: I suggest that the hour of two o’clock 
is too near lunch hour, as our experience has shown today; 
I suggest that we change that hour to two-thirty or three 
o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 

CHAIRMAN Frost: We will now stand adjourned to two- 
thirty p. m. Wednesday, February 9, 1910. 

Adjourned accordingly. 


Wednesday’s Session 


Second session was called to order at 2:30 p. m., on Wednes- 
day, February 9, 1910, by President F. L. Deming. In intro- 
ducing Mr. D. H. Bethard, of Peoria, Ill., the president of 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Mr. Deming said: 
Ladies and gentlemen, we have with us today a number of 
speakers, each and every one of whom I know will tell us 
something that we have not heard before. Coming on the train 
from Chicago I had the pleasure. of meeting a man of whom 
I have been very, very fond, because he not only poses as, 
but is, the brokers’ friend; a man who never asks a broker to 
divide his brokerage, and who would not patronize a broker 
that he knew divided his brokerage with anybody else. I take 
pleasure in introducing Mr. D. H. Bethard, president of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ association of the United States. 
(Applause.) 

ADDRESS BY D. H. BETHARD. 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I had the pleasure of say- 


ing something to the canners this morning. I addressed them as 
Gentlemen”; I want to call you fellows “Boys”. You gentlemen, 


or you “Boys,” have been in the habit for the last twenty years of 
sitting around my desk and having your own way, and I have not 
I once in a while would get a word in 
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had much to say about it. 


edgewise. Now, Mr. President, 1 have got the floor, and I want 
the privilege of abusing them all I please. I want the floor till 
I get through, and I want you to see to it that they do not 
interrupt me. 

At the outset I want to thank you for your cordial invitation 
to be with you aud our mutual friends the canners on this 
occasion. 

We ought to be, and are, the best of friends, and I know of 
no way in which this friendship can be fostered to better advantage 
than by meeting and mingling with each other on occasions like 
this. In meetings of this character the restraints of conventional 
business life are in large measure removed, and the social side 
of our nature is given more freedom, and in this way we have 
= er of finding out .each what manner of man the 
other is. 

There can be no question of the fact that acquaintance formed 
and maintained exclusively under the limitations of the hard and 
fast rules of trade and barter affords but limited opportunity for 
that intimate knowledge that will enable each to discover the 
good and admirable ee of the other. Indeed, when we come 
to think of it, practically all of the great movements and impor- 
tant incidents in the progress of the race have their inception in 
some form of sociai “getting together.” 

If nations desire to form an alliance, it is usually inaugurated 
by the visit of the head of one nation to the head of the other. 
with unlimited social festivities. If some great enterprise is to 
be inaugurated, the interested parties nearly always get together 
around the banquet table as a preliminary, and out of the good 








cheer and good fellowship that is engendered by such contact, the 
enterprise is successfully launched on its career. In view of these 
teachings of experience, I am sure that our getting together in 
meetings of this kind occasionally is one of the best possible invest- 
ments of both the time and money involved that we could make 
for both business and pleasure. 

Now both brokers and canners are such good fellows that I can 
best express my feelings relative to both by paraphrasing a pop- 
ular toast that possibly you all may have heard. As paraphrased 
it reads as follows: 

“Oh, here’s to the Brokers, and Canners, too, 
For without them Jobbers would have little to do. 
Oh, I love them both, and I love them well, 

But which I love better, I never can tell.” 

To use an apt metaphor, I may say that in the great army of 
commerce the canners comprise the ordnance department and 
furnish the ammunition; the wholesalers comprise the artillery ; 
the retailers form the solid phalanx of musketeers and riflemen, 
while you brokers are scouts and pickets. 

In army circles I believe that it is conceded that those selected 
for scout and picket duty are the most alert, courageous and 
resourceful to be found in the ranks. 

Now, I am sure it will be readily admitted that all these differ- 
ent branches of the service are indispensable in the prosecution 
of the great commercial campaign of this day and age. They are 
also indispensable to each other and, therefore, instead of dividing 
up in hostile camps, the proper and sensible thing to do is to 
work together in harmony, and fraternize loyally, as we are so 
happily doing at this time. 

In speaking to the canners I expressed the opinion that an 
association of national associations would be in the best interests 
of all. In reiterating to you that suggestion, I want to say that 








HOBBS, 
Brokers’ 


JAMES M 


Secretary National Association. 


there are so many things of common interest to all concerned, 
from canner to consumer, that an advisory body composed of 
representatives of all the national associations interested could 
not fail to be useful and beneficial to the interests of all. Through 
it the information possessed by each could be made available for 
the benefit of all. Through it could be forestalled the misunder- 
standings that sometimes arise through ignorance of the motives, 
necessities or conditions that prompt an action that gives offease. 
It would seem that the committee arrangements and the “courtesy 
meetings” through which negotiations among the national associa- 
tions have hitherto been conducted are inadequate, and that means 
more commensurate with the magnitude of the interests involved 
should be adopted, and I am impressed that this can best be done 
through the instrumentality of an association of national associa- 
tions. In the meetings of such a body the expression of opinion 
and the advocacy of measures would be unhampered by the proprie- 
ties involved in the meetings by invitation, or through courtesy. 

In talking to the canners, I expressed the belief that the ethical 
tone of all our associations is on the upgrade. I mean by this 
that competition among ourselves, to please the consumer and to 
serve the public efficiently, is as keen as competition to get business 
or to make money. 

am sometimes in doubt when a broker calls on me with a 
specially novel or attractive lot of new goods as to whether he is 
more pleased at making his commission out of the sale or of having 
the satisfaction of introducing to me the novel and attractive new 
goods. This is most commendable and is as it should be, and when 
this feeling becomes all-pervasive from canner to retailer it cannot 
fail to add dignity to our calling, confidence in our integrity of 





purpose and respect for our fidelity to the welfare of the consumer. 
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Indeed, when we think seriously about the matter, we cannot 
fail to realize that the relations we sustain to the public involve 
a most weighty obligation. What obligation can be more impera- 
tive or far-reaching than that of supplying the public—our neigh- 
bors and citizens—with pure, wholesome and nutritious food prod- 
ucts? It is an obligation that no right-minded man will carelessly 
assume or heedlessly discharge. i 

As I have stated, you brokers are the scouts and pickets of this 
great commercial army. You cannot evade your share of the 
responsibility by claiming that you offer to the jobber what the 
canners produce, and are not responsible for its quality. This 
would not be the act of an alert and resourceful scout—it is his 
duty to protect the lines of public welfare by knowing whether or 
not there are any lurking enemies in the commercial underbrush 
in the shape of inferiority, misrepresentation, short weight or sub- 
stitution. If any such should be found by you commercial scouts 
and pickets, it would be the part of high-minded business integrity 
not only to refuse to handle the goods, but also to expose the 
attempted imposition upon the public. This would not only be 
the duty of the commercial picket, but it is far better that he 
should forestall imposition upon the public in this manner than 
for inferior goods to get into the hands of consumers through 
misrepresentation, with the result of inevitable dissatisfaction, 
that would be embarrassing and annoying to us all. 

In the past we all doubtless have had unpleasant and costly 
experiences, because the goods did not come up to the standard 
claimed for them by the manufacturer. In the past few years we 
have seen someslines of canned goods become worthless junk in 
the hands of the trade, because of inferior or even fraudulent 
quality. I particularly remember widespread trouble, loss and 
annoyance that was caused some years ago by glutting the market 
with canned corn of such low grades as to be practically worthless, 
and a lot of this was disposed of by wholesalers at such low 
prices that it was sold to the consumer by the retailer at 5 cents 
a tin. 

Now, it can hardly be that the jobber paid the canners a price 
for this corn that would equal the cost of producing it, and the 
whole career of this worthless stuff from canner to consumer was a 
trail of wrangling crimination and recrimination, to say nothing 
of the loss of money, trade and reputation. 

Now, in just such cases as this lies the opportunity of you 
brokers, our commercial pickets, to serve the public valiantly, 
and save wholesaler and retailer alike from loss and humiliation 
through imposition and misrepresentation. Furthermore, when the 
consumer is disappointed a few times in the quality of a particular 
brand or kind of canned goods, he becomes disgusted and jumps to 
the conclusion that all canned goods are frauds and misrepresen- 
tations, and declines to buy them, and consumptive demand for 
the whole range of canned goods, both good and bad, may be 
seriously impaired by the prejudice created through some one 
misrepresented or fraudulnent brand. 

In this connection I feel that it is opportune to briefly refer to 
a matter of some importance that is doubtless of mutual interest. 
In times past the department heads in wholesale grocery houses 
have frequently been confronted with a difficult, not to say embar- 
rassing, situation. Brokers possibly not affiliated with your asso- 
ciation, or if so, ignorant of the obligations resting upon them, 
have, in their anxiety to make sales, proposed to heads of depart- 
ments in grocery houses, to divide their commissions with them 
for an immediate sale. I believe that it has not been an unusual 
experience for a broker, under the stimulus of extreme anxiety 
to make a sale, to tell the head of a department that his commis- 
sion is a certain percentage, and that if an order is given at once 
he will divide. Now, the heads of departments in grocery houses 
are naturally ambitious to make as good a showing for their 
respective departments as is possible. In cases of this kind they 
are forced either to sacrifice principle or sacrifice the best interests 
of the house. The acceptance of the proposition might mean $25, 
$50 or $100, or even more additional profit for his department on 
a given transaction, but on the other hand he recognizes that there 
is a principle involved that cannot carelessly be sacrificed. 

Now, the broker is an important factor in the commercial econ- 
omy of the country or he would not exist. This being the case, 
he is entitled to compensation for his services, and that compen- 
sation should under no circumstances be divided with any person 
whomsoever. It can readily be seen that if the department head 
accepts the offer, he is then in position to make concessions to 
his trade that those who did not receive such a division of com- 
missions are not in position to make, and this situation can give 
rise to a whole brood of’ ugly, suspicious and vexatious progeny. 
The elimination of this method of doing business is one of the 
opportunities in which your honorable and excellent association 
educational influence for the great good of all 


may exert an 
concerned. 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association has a_ similar 
educational work on its hands in trying to educate all of its 


members up to the standard of demanding and receiving a fair 
profit on every article of merchandise they handle. Much has 
already been accomplished in this direction, for there can be no 
doubt of the fact that wholesale grocers generally have a more 
acute sense of the injustice they do themselves and the injury they 
do the jobbing business generally by doing business at less than 
legitimate profit. By working in harmony along these lines your 
association and ours can do much to still further minimize the 
evils that grow out of price-cutting and unfair methods of mer- 
chandising. F 

To my mind, in fact, one of the most important features of our 
association work is the educational feature. It is natural that 
in our meetings the best should come to the front, and it is also a 
fact in human nature that we aspire to emulate the best. Therefore, 
if we have any petty trade vices or shortcomings, we are very 
careful to screen them from the observation of our fellow workers 
in convention assembled. We chime in with the advocates of hon- 
esty, truth and square dealing, and thereafter we are ashamed to 
resort to methods beneath the standards of those we applauded in 
the meeting. It is really difficult to exaggerate the momentum 
given to high purposes through the instrumentality of these meet- 
ings. ‘There is sure to be always present some one who will give 
utterance to an idea or a precept that will set the whole conven- 
tion thinking along some new or better line. Things heard from 
the lips of living speakers are so much more impressive than the 
same things read in cold type. The human touch and the human 
interest attendant upon our meetings accentuate the truths uttered, 
and give us a realizing sense of their importance and the personal 
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obligation upon us individually to live up to them that we would 
never feel but for the educational benefits that grow out of our 
association work as brought to bear through meetings of this 
character. c : 

Now I appreciate the fact that we will never realize the absolute 
ideal so long as we are human, but there is room for vast achieve- 
ment and wonderful betterment this side for the realization of the 
ideal. It is also true that unless we have an ideal of some kind 
as an objective point which we are striving to attain, we will 
never make much progress. Therefore, I am sure that in contem- 
plation of achievements to the credit of our several associations 
during their comparatively short lives, that we all have a realizing 
sense of their value, and would not be deprived of the benefits and 
stimulation of such associated efforts for any reasonable consid- 
eration 

This line of thought suggests to me that in concluding my 
remarks it is opportune to call your attention to the prime objects 
of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, as set forth in 
the following brief paragraphs quoted from its by-laws: 

First—To foster and promote a feeling of fellowship and good 
will among its members, and on broad and equitable lines to 
advance the welfare of the wholesale grocery trade of the United 
States. 

Second—To eliminate or minimize abuses, methods and practices 
inimical to the proper conduct of doing business. 

Third—To establish harmonious relations between manufacturer, 
jobber and retailer, to the end that the jobber be universally 
recognized as the best channel through which the manufacturer 
should distribute his products to the retailer. 

Fourth—To assist in the enforcement and enactment of pure 
food laws, which in their operation shall deal justly and equitably 
with the rights of the consumer, retailer, jobber and manufacturer. 

Fifth—To have business conducted on legitimate lines ; discour- 
age unfair “deals,” “schemes” and the subsidizing of jobbers 
employes by manufacturers. 

The objects sought to be attained, as expressed in the foregoing 
paragraphs, I think you will agree are worthy of honest, earnest 
and sustained effort, and when achieved will be in the best interests 
of broker, canner, retailer and wholesaler alike. 

I thank you for your kind attention. 

THE PRESIDENT: We certainly owe a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Bathard for his able address. I know he voices the sentiments 
of the majority of the wholesale grocers, and that is still more 
pleasing. 

We invited here today a speaker from New York; he has 
made considerable of a sacrifice to be with us; he is going to 
talk to you on a very sweet subject. He is also going to tell 
you some very plain truths. He is going to tell you how we 
can improve. I know what is in his mind, but he will tell 
you in a few moments. I take pleasure in introducing Mr. 
L. V. B. Cameron, president National Association of Brokers 


in Refined Sugar. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF L. V. B. CAMERON, PRESIDENT NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF BROKERS IN REFINED SUGAR. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: When I look around here today 
and see on the platform here the governor of the great state of 
Maine and the president of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, who ought to be getting a hundred thousand dollars a year 
(a voice: “Two hundred and fifty thousand’). Yes, you see I am 
correct. I am reminded of the boy who did not want to say his 
prayers one morning, and said to his mother that he did not like 
to say the prayer that she had taught him, but would rather say 
the prayer that the nurse had said. His mother asked: “What is 
that?” He said: “Why, every morning when nurse opens her 
eyes she says, ‘Oh, Lord, must I get up?” That is my position, 
gentlemen. (Laughter.) 

It is a great pleasure, and I consider it a great honor, to stand 
here, as the representative of the National Association of Brokers 
in Refined Sugar, an organization which was formed not only to 
bring the sugar brokers into closer fellowship, but to stop a prac- 
tice which can only be summed up in two words: “Underhand, 
unfair, based upon dishonesty.” 

I recall so well some eight years ago a letter enclosed to me 
by one of my jobbing friends, posting me as to what was going 
on. It contained an offer from an unscrupulous broker to return 
8 cents per barrel of the broker’s commission. 

This resulted in my requesting some nine or ten brokers in the 
sugar business to meet in conference, to talk over a situation which 
was becoming serious. This was followed in the course of the 
year by the formation of our organization, the National Association 
of Brokers in Refined Sugar. A short time afterwards the National 
Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association was formed, 
as you know. These two organizations have stood, up to the pres- 
ent time, gentlemen, on their own platform, but the time has come 
when we must stand shoulder to shoulder for upright dealing in the 
brokerage profession. We should be a tower of strength, not only 
to the manufacturer, but also to the jobber, if the purposes of the 
organization are carried out to the highest sense of the original 
intent. 

This line of thought leads us to the basis of my topic today, 
“Co-operation between brokers of the two organizations, and our 
relations to the manufacturer and jobber.” This necessitates our 
coming together in good fellowship, not only for our own protec- 
tion, but to do our part in looking after the interests of the 
manufacturer and jobber as well. 

In the earlier days when co-operation was thought of it was 
for the purpose of equalizing or harmonizing conditions for the 
good of all, and to realize those brilliant anticipations of a good 
time to come. 

Co-operation is a broad word with deep meaning. It brings us 
into closer fellowship of thought and purpose; with deeper sin- 
cerity in our business life; an alliance of friendship with more 
consideration one for the other. It allows us to support one 
another in standing for that which is upright and straight. In 
other words, we are expected to do unto others as we would have 
them do unto us. 

Our strength lies in co-operation between ourselves, and by our own 
actions to make our associations worthy of the support which we 
ask today from the manufacturers as well as the jobbers through- 
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out the country in our respective lines. There should be the 
strongest co-operation between our two organizations, both for 
the mutual support of our own interests and also for the protee- 
tion of the manufacturer and jobber, for we must not overlook the 
fact that the real financial responsibility is theirs. We must do 
our part to harmonize conditions, so that we become a source of 
support and help to both these factors. Co-operation is vital to 
our future in maintaining each other to uphold the purpose for 
which our organizations were formed and in uplifting honest 
brokerage principles. 

A member of either of our associations who will deliberately 
violate an oath and offer a part of his commission to the buyer 
will directly or indirectly repeat the same offence when the oppor- 
tunity comes in other lines, and he thinks he will not be detected. 
His theory is to get the business any way, irrespective of the 
harm done a brother broker by a dishonorable advantage given, 
at the same time injuring some jobber, by giving an underhand 
advantage to a competitor. He does not play fair. When you 
look into the capabilities of such a broker, the inference must be 
that he Jacks ability when he can only get his business on this 
basis. Is this not true? How far can he be trusted by a jobber? 

We, as organization men, stand today to right the wrong, to 
protect the weak. We would not bar anyone who desires to enter 
the brokerage business with the thought of making a success by 
hard work, but it must be by straight work. On the other hand, 
the acceptance of a part of the commission by a jobber is certainly 
wrong, for he is taking something that does not rightfully belong 
to him, something for which he has not worked. ‘This practice 
has been stopped to a great degree in canned goods, dried fruits 
and sugars, but we must support and help brokers in other lines 
not yet organized. 

A great writer has said: ‘“Men’s hearts ought not to be set 
one against another, but set one with another, and against the 
evil things only.” 

Our efforts should be to strive to secure the co-operation of the 
manufacturers by our actions, so that the manufacturer will look 
to the members of our organizations as being their agents for the 
distribution of their goods, but to place ourselves in this position, 
gentlemen, we must watch and care for their rights. Manufac- 
turers have their rights, and we must respect them. All of our 
transactions should be of a character above criticism, our dealings 
of a moral excellence. The lack of co-operation between manufac- 
turers often causes bad feeling, and I believe that where a buyer 
goes back on a contract he should not be able to go elsewhere and 
make good his needs, which he is able to do in certain lines owing 
to the conditions at the present time and want of co-operation. 

It is for us brokers, especially when it is left to us to protect 
our trade in a discretionary way, to buy in proportion to our 
customers’ needs, and in such quantities as can be conveniently 
taken care of within a specified time. This would be co-operation 
with the manufacturer, insuring his good. will, and we would be 
protecting his interests. At the same time the jobber is pro- 
tected in receiving a quantity sufficient to meet his demand, and 
he will not be called upon to sacrifice goods in order to dispose 
of an overloaded stock. In other words, his supply equals his 
legitimate demand, which is the most profitable basis for a jobber 
to work on for the good of all. We must also protect the jobber 
and do what we can to look after his interests and rights, doing 
nothing to interfere with his legitimate business. The wholesaler 
looks to the retailer, and the retailer to the consumer; each in 
his own sphere must be protected. It is for us to do our part in 
co-operating with the wholesale grocers, not quoting or selling the 
trade that rightfully belongs to them. Competition is strong. 
gentlemen, as it is, but when a jobber has to meet the prices of 
the manufacturer to market his goods, it leaves him without a 
percentage of profit, and hurts trade conditions. The foregoing 
being the basis of our motives, we can in return ask the manu- 
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facturers and jobbers to recognize our associations in their respec- 
tive lines, so that we may act as their distributing and purchasing 
agents, for they are dealing with men not only sworn to but 
determined to look after the interests of both. 

Mr. Bethard is here, and if Mr. Crary were here also, I would 
ask them both, when they go to their wholesale and manufacturers 
meetings, to say a word for our two organizations and to stretch 
out the hands of their respective organizations in good fellowship 
and co-operation to the members of our associations; but, gentle- 
men, in grasping hands let us be true. When they come to us 














and say they are going to stand by us, do not sacrifice their good 
will—stand by them. (Applause.) 

We stand today as organization men, not to hinder trade, but 
strong in the belief that in co-operation there is the most profitable 
competition, 

If it is true, and I can assure you I think it has been true with 
our two brokers’ associations, that progress begins with the 
minority and is completed by persuading the majority; by showing 
the reason and the advantage of the step forward, and is accom- 
plished by appealing to the intelligence of the majority, let us go 
forward, trusting that what progress may be made here at this 
convention will lead to brighter and more prosperous days to come 
in good fellowship of co-operation. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 





L. V. B. CAMERON, 
President National Sugar Brokers’ Association. 


THE PRESIDENT: Mr. C. 8S. Crary, president of the Canners’ 
association, was to have addressed us, but is not present; I do 
not know whether he has become frightened. 

Mr. CAMERON: You will give him my message, Mr. Bethard. 

THE PRESIDENT: We have on the platform a gentleman 
who needs no introduction; one who is always ready, and who 
is interested in the other side of these questions. I am going 
to ask Mr. W. B. Timms, a member of the executive committee 
of the National Wholesale Grocers’ association, if he will not 
give us a word or two. 


REMARKS BY MR. W. B. TIMMS. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: This is the most unkindest cut 
of all, the worst thing that has happened to me in a long while, 
that I should be asked by your president to step up on this plat- 
form as a sort of a little support for President Bethard, and now 
to find out that he not only has asked me to do that, but that 
I am expected also to raise my voice in meeting. However, as I 
do business with nearly everybody before me—if there is anybody 
that I fail to do business with, if you will call in on me at my office 
in New York I probably will—I think perhaps I am on pretty 
good terms with everybody. (Laughter and applause.) 

Last year we had a most interesting and educational meeting 
at Louisville, as well as an enjoyable one. It is a far cry from 
the Rathskeller in Louisville to the Grotto in Atlantic City. There 
were means of overcoming the warmth provided there which I 
have not noticed here; I have not been here long enough probably ; 
but. there are means of warmth provided here which even Louis- 
ville did not boast. I thought as we gradually descended to the 
lower regions here, step by step, that we were getting pretty near 
the warm place; and when I got in here and after sitting here a 
few minutes, I certainly believed that we had gotten as near there 
as we could ever get. 

I do not know why I should be called upon to speak ahead of 
the governor, unless it is to give him a chance to get his thoughts 
together, and so they put me on to do a little sparring for his 
benefit; of course anything like that I am very glad to do. 

There was something said by Mr. Cameron—in fact. he spoke 
of it two or three times—that brought to my mind a subject which 
has been more or less discussed in the past year by the manu- 
facturers and packers and wholesale grocers, and around which a 
great deal of misrepresentation has centered and a great many 
things have been said which I am sure that the men who are 
responsible for such utterances are either not familiar with the 
subject or else they are simply following a popular cry without 
stopping to consider just what it means. I refer to the expression 
“manufacturing jobber.” Now some of us are guilty. Some of us 
are “manufacturing jobbers” in the sense that has been exploited 
by interested manufacturers and parties who are anxious to make 
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some capital for themselves without due consideration for the 
actual facts. 

I do not know that it is necessary for me to say to you men 
who are so closely in touch with this business a single word on 
this question, but I have heard it spoken of so often that I take 
this opportunity, with no special subject before me, to speak just 
a word about it. All I want to say is this: There is no wholesale 
grocer in the United States worthy of the name and doing a 
strictly jobbing business but what is a manufacturing jobber. 

The theory on the part of some people is to put in a class by 
themselves some six or eight or ten or twelve houses in the 
United States, and say that those people are entirely out of the 
pale of consideration in the jobbing and grocery trade, because 
they are manufacturing jobbers. That theory is based either upon 
misrepresentation or falsehood, or both, or upon a desire on the 
part of those people to purposely misrepresent and misclass these 
few houses. (Applause.) 

I may mention that my house is one of those manufacturing 
wholesale grocers that manufactures products and packs cereals 
and many other things in packages bearing the name of the house ; 
that buys raw material and puts it in shape suitable for selling 
to the retail trade, and through them to the consumer. Now it is 
almost impossible to find among the two thousand and some odd 
wholesale grocers in this country a single one who does not have 
his own brand on some goods, dried fruit, soap, or whatever it is, 
and who is therefore to that extent a manufacturing jobber. 

When you gentlemen come in contact with that term where it 
is used in a derogatory sense, or in an effort on the part of any 
interested party to put one class of wholesale grocers in this 
country by themselves in opposition to the rest, I would like you 
to say from one who knows whereof he speaks, that this is mis- 
representation, and that the manufacturing jobber is the live, 
successful grocer who has pride enough in his own name to put it 
on the goods and have it go out to the trade in that shape. 
(Applause. ) 

I do not know, Mr. President, that I have anything further to 
say. ‘There are many important questions which are under discus- 
sion at the meeting of the canners and the brokers. One is a 
matter about which I have just been talking with the chairman of 
the committee that has charge of it, Mr. Silver, of Aberdeen, Md., 
in reference to arbitration, a subject regarding which you remem- 
ber I had the pleasure of addressing you on at your meeting last 
year in Louisville; a question that we have tried out at New 
York, beginning in an irresponsible and irregular way, as it might 
be said, but which has worked after a fashion with the dried 
fruit trade; and uow after two years under the control of a 
responsible association—the New York Dried Fruit Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation—in the wholesale canned goods branch it has worked most 
satisfactorily. 

I believe that there are before me this afternoon a great many 
men who have had occasion to take advantage of the services of 
the arbitration committee of the New York Dried Fruit Brokers’ 
Association in both dried fruit and canned goods transactions. 
Unless they should say something different here from what they 
have said to me, there has never been an occasion when they 
have not felt that absolute fairness and honesty prevailed in those 
arbitrations. Every one of them was a benefit to both parties 
concerned. Large fees for legal services that were thus avoided 
have been saved, and matters have been settled promptly by 
merchants who understood the business in a thoroughly fair and 
honest manner, and with less feeling and friction than would have 
been the case had the matters gone into court. 

The question that has been raised in regard to dividing commis- 
sions in the brokerage business is somewhat new to me. I cer- 
tainly appreciate the suggestion that there is a possibility of a 
“divvy” by the consumer; I supposed that that was an obsolete 
system prevailing in the bygone years in the canned goods trade 
and dried fruit business; I did not know any of you sugar men 
did it, Mr. Cameron—possibly it is a live subject yet. You men 
who do business with the New York houses in my line know that 
the subject is not brought up at all, not discussed at all. The 
broker is worthy of his hire; he is worthy of what he earns, when 
he does a satisfactory, clean and hard work, and he ought to have 
the benefit of it, and be paid for it; and he is indeed not overpaid 
as it is at present. (Applause.) The rates of commission are 
reasonable and fair and should be recognized by every interest. 

I thank you again. (Applause.) 

THE PresipENT: If there is any question about how the 
house of Austin, Nicholls & Co. stands we will draw a diagram 
for you. Mr. Timms apologized for speaking in advance of 
the governor of the state of Maine. I asked the governor to 
say a word or two, and he said if I mentioned the subject I 
would lose his account, but, notwithstanding that, I am going 
to ask him to show you how a man from the temperance state 


of Maine looks. (Applause.) 


REMARKS BY HON. BERT M. FERNALD, GOVERNOR OF 
MAINE. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I arrived in the city 
late last evening, and a few of my friends were down in the 
rathskeller, and they sent word to me that they would like to 
have me step down for a few minutes and see how the prohib- 
itory law was being enforced; and I went down; and I was so 
interested that I was detained from going to bed as early as 
usual. In fact, it was somewhat early when I got in my bed. 

I think I can realize, Mr. President, the reason why these 
meetings are delayed so much. I suppose everybody felt a little 
as I did. I am delighted, sir, to appear before you this after- 
noon; there are very few men here that I don’t know. I have 
traveled up and down and over and across this country for 
twenty-five years. I have had business with most of the brokers 
in most of the cities in this country; and I want to say, sir, that 
a finer, more honorable, more honest set of men cannot be 
found in any business in this country. (Applause.) 1 want to 
say, further, that I have had much to do with the wholesale 
grocers of the United States in almost every city, and I can 
testify equally as strongly that a finer body of men cannot be 
found in any business in this country than they. (Applause.) 
Is not that diplomacy? (A voice: ‘‘You are a politician.”’ I am 
a politician, yes, sir. 

The canned goods men, the packers, the brokers and the job- 
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bers constitute such a large business in this country that we can 
hardly speak of the development we have had here in the last 
thirty years without mentioning the marvelous development in 
this industry; from a few factories up in different localities in 
the United States it has grown to be one of the great industries 
and one of the great businesses of the country; and in order to 
make any business grow it must be carried on by honest, hon- 
orable, intelligent men. You have, Mr. Timms and Mr. Bethard, 
in your stores hundreds of articles which you knew nothing 
about thirty years ago. That has been brought about largely by 
the canned goods brokers of the United States. If you have upon 
your shelves a new product, something that never was heard or 
spoken of before, the first man that introduces it to you is the 
broker. Often even before the packer intimates to the jobber 
that he has that article about ready for the market the demand 
for it is developed entirely by your brokers, you “boys” that 
have been referred to. And I like that term “boys” because I 
realize that I am getting to be a little older boy than I was fifty 
years ago. 

I am very glad, Mr. President, to have had this opportunity of 
appearing before you this afternoon to speak about a few of the 
things that these ‘‘boys’’ have done in the past thirty years. 
There has been a marvelous development all over this country 
in merchandising and transportation companies. Not a single 
car would ever leave any of our great shipping points containing 
the products of the canners were it not for the fact that the 
traveling salesmen and the brokers are going back and forth up 
and down this country making business for the railroads, and 
making business for the banks and for the farmers. 

I was pleased to hear Mr. Bethard speak here today of the 
splendid quality of the canned gogds products and how they have 
improved steadily during the past thirty years until now there 
is little further to be desired. I was glad to hear him say that 
in these modern business days nothing but quality counts, 
whether it is quality in merchandise or quality in manhood; 
and the advice given you gentlemen this afternoon may be 
summed up in that one word—‘*Manhood.” 

There has been a marvelous improvement in the last third of 
a century in this respect. 

Now, Mr. President and Gentlemen, if I branch out I am 
afraid I shall detain you longer than I should. I shall not there- 
fore undertake to make a speech, as I am set down for some- 
thing to say tomorrow afternoon. I simply want to say to you, 
Mr. President and Gentlemen, that I bring you congratulations 
and best wishes from the people of the most easterly state in 
this great country. (Applause.) 

THe PRESIDENT: I will now call on Mr. Thomas J. Meehan, 
of Baltimore. (Applause.) 

Mr. THos. J. MEEHAN: Mr. President, I had a long confer- 
ence last night with the president of the Wholesale Grocers 
association. My capacity was tested to the limit; yet I recov- 
ered, and I beg to be excused at this time. 

THe PresIDENT: Well, gentlemen, I guess we will have to 
call a halt here on the general speechmaking and take up 
general topics. I will now call upon Mr. Frost to take the 
chair. 


Mr. C. S. JONES: Before you resign the chair, I would 
like to make a motion that the secretary of our association 
be instructed to print in pamphlet form the speeches of the 
four gentlemen, and that copies be sent to the members of 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ association, to the members 
of the National Canners’ association, the Sugar Brokers’ as. 
sociation, and also to the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ associa- 
tion, and at the same time that we give a rising vote of thanks 
to these speakers, who have so ably addressed us. 

The motion carried by a rising and unanimous vote. 

Mr. W. A, Frost took the chair, and presided during the 
remainder of this session. 

Mr. Frost: I have’served perhaps on as many committees 
with these various gentlemen who have addressed us as any 
man in the room. I want to say that the brokers have met 
always with uniform courtesy from them, and have been met 
more than half way on all matters that they have asked for. 
| hope, gentlemen, that you will now increase that and make 
it two-thirds of the way. 

Now, gentlemen, we will not detain you but a few minates, 
I wish to announce that the regular annual meeting of the 
National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ association ig 
called for tomorrow afternoon; it should have been called for 
ten o’clock tomorrow morning, and it will be held in the same 
room in which the meeting was held yesterday afternoon. We 
have changed it to ten o’clock in the morning for the reason 
that there are so many matters that ought to be brought up 
that we want ample time to discuss them thoroughly and handle 
them all before we are through with the session. The secre- 
tary calls my attention to the fact that if there are any brokers 
here who are not members of the association we would like 
very much indeed to have their applications in the secretary’s 
hands before six o’clock tonight, because after six the initia- 
tion fee will be raised on you. 

Are there any gentlemen here who have any matters that 
they wish to bring before this afternoon’s meeting? The secre- 
tary suggests that announcement should be made as to time 
and place of meeting of the committee on nominations. They 
will meet this evening, and any members who have any sugges- 
tions to make to the committee as to election of officers for 
the ensuing year will place them before the committee. 

No further business offering, on motion of Mr. Keevers, see- 
onded by Mr. Kemmler, the session adjourned to ten a. m. 
Thursday, February 10, 1910. 


Thursday’s Session 


The meeting was called to order by President Frank L. Dem- 
On motion of Mr. Charles Corby the roll call was dis- 


ing. 
motion of 


pensed with, a quorum being in attendance. On 
Mr. Joseph Keevers, the reading of the minutes of the last 
annual meeting was dispensed with, Secretary Flannery stating 
that they had been published and distributed to all members. 

In the absence of objection, the minutes were approved as 
published. 

Mr. H. C. Gilbert submitted his report as treasurer, and on 
motion of Mr. W. A. Frost, the same was adopted as read. 

THE PresIpDENT: I see that there is an annual report of 
the president due. If the president made a report it would 
be a long list of sins of omission and commission. I will say, 
however, that this association of ours should give credit where 
credit is due. To me, as president of your association, there 
have come letters from all over the country, and I have passed 
them on to the busy workers in the hive, and they have handled 
them in a masterly way. 

It grieves me, however, to get a report every now and then 
saying that this association is being run in the interest of 
‘*the Chicago Bunch,’’ when those boys have been working 
night and day for the good of you all. 

It grieves me to receive a letter from a jobber in which he 
says that we ought to be legislated off the map, that they have 
a perfect right as jobbers to organize brokers’ associations, 
and if our association wants to work along those lines, we had 
better dissolve. ; 

It grieves me to have a jobber say that we better attend 
to our own business, and let the jobber alone. 

These boys have worked day and night, day in and day out. 
I want to tell you again that no salary would tempt me—even 
if I knew how—to give one-half the attention that these boys 
are giving to the association work. I have contended that it is 
worth five times what it costs simply to get together once a 
year and tell each other our real sentiments, look each other 
in the eye, and, if you please, sit around the dinner table and 


drink a high-ball or two in good fellowship. That inures to 
the good and benefit of each and every one of us. I believe 
we always feel better after we have made our confessions, even 
if we go and sin again. I presume now that the ex-officio 
president has had his say, that the active president can say 
something of interest to you, and I am going to eall on him 
to tell you some of the work that has been done this last 
year for the benefit of each and every one of us—Mr. Frost. 
REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Frost: I think I cannot fairly take the credit of doing 
the work while the other man drew the salary. But I want 
to say that there has not been a matter of any importance 
that has come up this year that has not been taken up with, 
and passed upon by, Mr. Frank Deming. It is not always the 
man that keeps your books, you know, that runs your business. 
Neither is it the official of an association who perhaps dic- 
tates the answers to letters that does the business. With all 
due respect to our president’s statement, he certainly has been 
active right straight through the year and has passed on every- 
thing that has been done. In making this statement I am 
going also to make my report as chairman of the executive 
committee, 

The question of the brokerage firms that have been formed 
by jobbers in one or two cases has been taken up by us and 
investigated. Your officials were thoroughly satisfied that those 
firms were built for that purpose and no other, merely to enable 
them to buy their goods a little cheaper than their neighbors 
by an unfair method. When we were thoroughly satisfied that 
that was the case, the secretary was instructed to formulate 
a circular, which he did, and it was put out and very thoroughly 
seattered. 

While the officials have received one or two letters objecting 
to our butting into somebody else’s business, those letters have 
been confined wholly to the people who were stung. Naturally 
the man that the bee gets next to is the man who is going to 
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holler about it. Letters, however, have been received by the 
secretary commending that action, and stating that they were 
with us in the fight; these letters came from wholesale grocers, 
and that is no very small praise. 
So we were satisfied, not only from our own investigation, 
but also from the reports showing the way in which it was 
received, that our action was right and justifiable, and should 
be followed up. 

The president of your association delegated the chairman of 
the executive committee to attend the meeting of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ association. We have also kept close track 
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of other association matters. Whenever anything has seemed 
necessary to be taken up and the brokers’ position asserted, it 
has been done, and it has been followed up with very satis- 
factory results, until today our standing with the associations 
with which we are affiliated is stronger than it has ever been 
before. 

Several matters have come up at Washington along the 
line of pure food legislation and the construction of the pure 
food law. These matters have been followed up. Members 
of our association have been members of the committee who 
have investigated it, and we have made an effort through 
official channels to take a prominent hand in every matter 
that comes up affecting our association. 

No one knows better than the officials today that the brokers 
association stands in the country today in all lines affecting the 
wholesale grocery trade in a degree that we have never stood 
before; we are recognized not only as a body of men to be 
counted, but as a body of men whose advice and influence is 
to be sought whenever any matters of importance come up. 

| believe that that is enough of a crown for the members 
who have been in this association to wear for some time, and 
that crown will continually reflect greater brilliancy upon this 
association. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: That little bunch of bouquets that Mr. 
Frost handed out there I cannot characterize as anything else 
than American Beauties; but one of us at least has not told 
the truth. There is a question upon which he did not touch, 
and one to which he has given a great deal of attention, namely, 
the numerous requests that have come from the jobbing trade 
uround the country asking us to correct what. is in their mind 
a great evil, and that is brokers selling to retailers throughout 
the country. We told them that we would attend to it at this 
meeting. So any of you boys that are doing it, take notice, 
you are going to be disciplined very severely. I do not know 
what it will be exactly, but the probabilities are that you will 
be expelled from the association. I have said to the jobbers 
that the remedy was in their own hands, that if they wanted to 
do any spanking they could do it in their various districts. 
They said that if we could remedy that they would do anything, 
that instead of asking us to divide brokerage they will double 
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it, and things of that kind. That is a very serious matter, 
however, and I hope you will consider it later. 

Next in order come the reports of standing committees. 
Mr. Frost has had his say as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Seriner, as chairman of the committee on finance, 
has no report, and I have been asked to omit the report of 
the committee on membership, of which Mr. George A. Buse 
is chairman. I think Buse is afraid. Mr. Silver, chairman 
of thé committee on aribtration, will report later. That com- 
mittee is working now. Has Mr. J. H. Kline, chairman of 
the committee on commerce and transportation, anything to 
report? 

Mr. J. H. Kuine: There has been nothing referred to the 
committee this year. I wrote all the members and asked them 
if they had heard any complaints in their respective localities, 
and they reported back that there was nothing before the com- 
mittee. So we have no occasion to make any further report. 

THE PRESIDENT: Has the committee on constitution and 
by-laws, C. S. Jones, chairman, anything to report? 

C. 8. Jones: I think our committee reported at the prelimi- 
nary meeting, and that it is now up to this body to say what 
they want to do with the proposed constitution and by-laws. 

THE PRESIDENT: Do I understand that your report 
been made? 

C.S. Jones: Yes, sir; it is in that printed pamphlet. 

THE PRESIDENT: Have all of you gentlemen received copies 
of that little pamphlet? If there are any of you who have 
not read it, I would suggest that you do so before you do any 
voting on the subject, because there are some very important 
and very radical changes, especially in the by-laws. We would 
like to have some expression from the members either of ap- 
proval or disapproval, or suggestions as to changes. Will some- 
one move the adoption of the report, so that we can get it 
before the house? 

H. C. Ginpert: Mr. President, I move that the constitution 
and by-laws as proposed by the committee be now adopted. 

The motion was seconded. 

THE PRESIDENT: We would like to hear any comments that 
may be made. As I remember it, there was a suggestion or 
two made the other day as to changes. 

Mr. WILLARD Rouse: Mr. President, while I have come on 
very suddenly, and do not know just what has been done at 


has 





W. R. CONOVER, 


Director National Brokers’ Association. 


the preliminary meetings, I assume that the motion to adopt 
the constitution and by-laws implies that it shall be taken up 
and read section by section. 

THE PRESIDENT: That was done at the previous meeting. 

Mr. WILLARD Rouse: I want to move an amendment to 
section 9, article IV, and the character of that amendment 
will be disclosed by what I am about to say. It will be under- 
stood that while I am a member of the committee on constitu- 
tion together with Mr. Jones and Mr. Meehan, that all the 
work and all the credit for the work on this proposed consti- 
tution and by-laws is due to Mr. Jones. He certainly has 
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done a nice piece of work, and the constitution and by-laws 
is as nearly perfect as I think a plan for an association of 
this kind could be made. I am only offering this amendment 
because one section of the constitution when it was submitted 
to Mr. Meehan and myself, each of us without either of us 
knowing the other one’s views about it, thought that this sec- 
tion as it now reads would give too much power to the board 
of directors. 

Section 9, article IV, reads in part as follows: 

“The board of directors shall generally direct and control the 
affairs of this association, and shall prescribe such rules and 
regulations as they from time to time consider wise and proper 
for the election of members, and shall also have power and 
authority to suspend or expel officers. or members as_ hereinafter 
provided, except that the association may review and take final 
action at the annual meeting in the case of the expulsion of any 
member, should he appeal from the action of the board of directors. 
A two-thirds vote of members present shall be necessary to restore 
such member after his expulsion by the board of directors. The 
board of directors shall appoint any special committees that it 
may deem necessary. It shall fill all vacancies in the board and 
make such rules and regulations for its and their management that 
it may from time to time deem necessary. It shall also fix and 
authorize the payment of expenses incurred in properly carrying 
on the affairs of the association, and in case of deficiency in the 
treasury shall be authorized to assess the members a sufficient 
sum pro rata covering these expenses.” 

Now, it is to that part of that section to which I object, ‘‘It 
shall also fix and authorize the payment of expenses incurred 
in properly carrying on the affairs of the association, and in 
ease of deficiency in the treasury shall be authorized to assess 
the members a sufficient sum pro rata covering these expenses. ’’ 
That would give authority to the board of directors to fix and 
authorize the payment of expenses incurred, and then if they 
spend more money than accrues to the association from the 
ordinary dues, they have a right to assess the members for 
such sum as may be necessary, in order to pay any expenses 
that they may authorize. Now it seems to me that no board 
of directors should have so broad an authority. We elect a 
board of directors in whom we have entire confidence; but 
boards of directors that meet infrequently—as boards of di- 
retcors in this association necessarily must do—may be misled 
by some one or two directors into some plan, for instance, 
that might on its face seem very proper; suppose they under- 
took a publicity campaign involving an expense of several 
thousands of dollars, the dues from members would not be 
sufficient, but under this section they are authorized to assess 
every member his pro rata share of every expense that might 
be incurred. I do not believe Mr. Jones had that in mind at 
all, and we have not had a chance to talk about this consti- 
tution at all, and so it occurs to me that we should introduce 
an amendment to the effect that any proposed expenses other 
than such as may be met by the ordinary receipts from dues 
only can be fixed by the board of directors when undertaken 
with the consent of the members. I would like to make an 
amendment along fhose lines. I have not had the time to 
put the amendment in proper form, but I think an amendment 
of that sort should meet with the approval of the members, 
because I do not believe that they want to subject themselves 
to a possible assessment for any further dues which might 
very easily arise under the provisions of this section. 

Mr. C. S. Jones: I would like to say for Mr. Rouse’s 
benefit, he not having been at the preliminary meetings, that 
I explained when this matter was taken up on Tuesday here 
that the committee was not agreed on this constitution, and 
that our only purpose and desire was to bring it up before 
the meeting for discussion and action. I think Mr. Rouse’s 
point is well taken. I believe that this will be satisfactory 
to Mr. Rouse, and that it will cover the matter, namely, let 
it read this way: ‘‘And in case of deficiency in the treasury 
shall be authorized to assess the members a sum not to exceed 
ten dollars per member.’’ I do not think it ought to be cut 
out that the directors of this association should not have the 
power to raise some money if necessary, because there might 
be legal matters coming up that action would have to be taken 
on, and taken quickly. Our association is strong enough now, 
that we might have to do something of that sort. I do not 
know that we will ever have to assess the members. I hope 
not. But if that time should come I hope the members would 
have enough faith in the board of directors to stand an as- 
sessment of possibly five dollars, but not to exceed ten dollars. 
That is the way I look at it. 

THE PresipeNt: If I may be pardoned—I do. not expect 
to be a member of your board of directors another year—but 
if I were, I think I should want to be relieved of a respon- 
sibility that Mr. Rouse’s suggestion would enable me to be 
relieved of. I think we are getting into deep water, and open- 
ing the way for trouble. I say that by way of suggestion, 
however. 1 fully coneur with Mr. Rouse in his full statement. 
I think it is dangerous, Mr. Jones. 
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Mr. Frost: Why should not the point suggested by Mr, 
Rouse be covered there in this way, that by stating the amount 
that can be assessed, and adding that any unusual expense 
to be incurred by this association on the authority of the board 
of directors shall be submitted to the members in writing, 
and shall only be incurred by a vote of approval of two-thirds 
of the entire membership? That would allow you to take 
matters up at times when quick action was wanted, that could 
not be provided for in the intervals between the regular meet- 
ings. Besides, it would in addition give every member an 





W. SILVER, 
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opportunity to review the question and to vote on it. That is 
merely a suggestion. 

THE PRESIDENT: If Mr. Rouse will formulate his amend- 
ment, we will have something before the house to act on. In 
the meantime, you can make your suggestions. I would like 
to get this thing into definite shape. 

Mr. Frost: I made a suggestion Tuesday which I want 
to bring up again, that in section 1, Article III, after the 
words ‘‘United States’’ there be inserted the words ‘‘ Selling 
goods to the wholesale trade.’’ That is merely to exclude 
any brokers—we have some in Chicago, and in a great many 
other markets—who sell exclusively to the retail trade. 

THE PRESIDENT: I think that is a wise amendment. 

J. H. Kirne: That seems to me a wise idea. Of course 
you have to be governed by the association. In Cleveland 
we have W. B. Southworth, who is a recognized wholesale 
grocer, and at the same time I presume that his wholesale 
business is not probably more than twenty per cent of. his 
business; but he is recognized as being a wholesale grocer. 
I think he is a member of the Wholesale Grocers’ association. 

THE PRESIDFNT: You can sell retailers, wholesalers and 
consumers, so far as that is concerned, under this amendment. 
We feel that that is a matter that must be treated locally. 
I have said to the wholesale grocers of this country that I 
was satisfied that we would not admit to membership any 
broker whom a jobber would not patronize. We simply do 
not want to admit brokers who sell to the retail trade exclu- 
sively; that is the object. 

Mr. WiLLARD Rouse: In order that we may proceed in an 
orderly way, one thing at a time, I want to first propose an 
amendment to this section 9 of article IV of the constitution, 
that it shall read as follows: 

“It shall also fix and authorize the payment of expenses in- 
curred in properly carrying on the affairs of the association, 
from the ordinary receipts of the association.’’ Strike out, ‘‘And 
in case of deficiency in the treasury shall be authorized to assess 
the members a sufficient sum pro rata covering these expenses.” 
I de not believe that we even want to give the board of direct- 
ors the right to make a ten dollar assessment. I believe that if 
the directors should get in a hole, and have to spend a few more 
dollars, that the members would cheerfully make it up; but I 
do not believe that we should open the way for even an assess- 
ment of ten dollars. I see no occasion for it. I see no occasion 
at all for incurring any extraordinary expenses, unless in conse- 
quence of some movement which should properly be brought 
before the whole membership. If any movement is. initiated that 
would incur additional expense, then it should be brought before 
all the members. -I do not believe that any board of directors 
weuld do it. understand, but there is no reason for putting in 

















our constitution a right of the board of directors to make an 
additional assessment in addition to the dues. For that reason 
I move the amendment which I have just stated. 


Mr. C. S. Jones: I second that amendment. 

Mr. H. C. GinBert: I think Mr. Rouse’s amendment is very 
proper. I do not see why the officers should incur any extraor- 
dinary expense beyond the revenue derived from the receipts 
and annual dues. I think that is perfectly proper. We ought 
to keep within our income. 

The question was now taken on the adoption of Mr. Rouse’s 
amendment to section 9, Article IV, and the same carried. 

Mr. Frost: In order to carry this along, I move that sec- 
tion 1 of article III of the constitution be amended by in- 
serting after ‘‘United States’’ the words ‘‘Selling to the 
wholesale trade. ’’ 

Which motion was seconded and carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: I am going to ask your indulgence, and 
suggest that we postpone further action on this matter for 
a few moments, as Mr. Scott has a few words to say to us. 
I know that he is a busy man, and has plenty to do, so that 
we do not wish to *keep him waiting. I would be very glad 
if you would say what you wish to say, Mr. Scott. 


REMARKS BY MR. T. A. SCOTT. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: This is the first time it has ever 
been my privilege to have the pleasure of talking to a brokers’ 
convention. I did not come in here for the purpose of talking to 
you, I simply came in to put a little matter up to your secretary 
and president, and to call for your attention a little later on; 
and your honorable secretary asked me if I would not put it 
myself, therefore I will try to explain what it is. - 

You no doubt all have heard rumors of some little friction that 
seems to exist between the Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation and the brokers with our National Canners’ Association. 
The past week that friction has been growing greater, and we of 
the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association have felt, and 
feel today, that we have not been getting the recognition from 
the National Canners’ Asociation which the size and exnerience 
of our association demands; and I feel that you members of the 
brokers’ association have a right to feel likewise. 

I am happy to say, however, that at the present time appearances 
seem to be that the National association is now willing to recog- 
nize our importance, and work with us in all matters pertaining 
to the interest of the three associations. They have appointed a 
committee of four to work with a committee of three to be ap- 
pointed by the Canning Machinery and Supplies Asociation and a 
committee of three to be appointed by your body. I am merely 
here to ask that you appoint that committee today before you 
adjourn. 


I thank you for your attention. (Applause.) 





W. G. ROUSE, 
Director National Brokers’ Association. 

Mr. Frost: Mr. President, for the benefit of some of the 
members who may not fully understand this question as thor- 
oughly as the officials do, I want to take up a minute or two 
to make a little explanation. If I make any misstatement, Mr. 
Seott will correct me- 

The meeting of the canners was originally started, as I 
understand it, by the Canning Machinery and Supplies asso- 
ciation. They originally started holding exhibits and conven- 
tions which the canners attended. At the time the canners 
of the country were organized in various associations, some 
of which are in existence at the present time, namely, the Tri- 
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State, the New York State association, and the Western asso- 
ciation. Then the National Canners’ association was evolved 
from that. Up to that time there never had been any friction 
or any question raised. At that time the brokers also became 
allied with the other associations, after the National association 
was formed. They seemed to get an idea into their heads, 
or a few of them did, that they were too large to accept any 
suggestions or anything else from any other people, and that 
resulted in this immediate friction, because they objected to 
allowing the Machinery ‘and Supplies association, who you all 
know go to very great expense to take their machinery and 
operate it at the various conventions, and which is a drawing 
card of the conventions—-to have any voice in the handling of 
the hall, the question as to whether there shall be any admit- 
tance, or anything else pertaining to the exhibit; and they 
practically told the Machinery and Supplies association, to- 
gether with the Brokers’ association, that if they saw fit to 
permit us to meet at the same time they would put our names 
on the program, and if they didn’t see fit they would not, 
and that was all there was to it. 

There can be no question about the justice of the position 
taken by the Canning Machinery and Supplies association as 
to their absolute right to have full control over all matters 
concerning the machinery exhibit at a convention. They do not 
ask for the full pull even then, they only ask for an equal 
and fair representation. I believe that the brokers should 
at all times insist upon the same rights and privileges. We 
helped to make the National association, and we have helped 
to make this convention. I believe we should take the same 
stand in every case, that we are entitled to a full and fair 
representation on all matters that concern our association, and 
in this matter we should stand firmly with the machinery 
people. (Applause.) 

Mr. WILLARD Rouse: Mr. Frost, of course, is making a 
broad statement in the remarks that he has made, but they 
should be modified to this extent, that the Brokers’ association 
is made up of a certain number of brokers, and the Packers’ 
association is made up of a certain number of packers. There 
always has been some friction, which exists today. Nobody 
knows that better than Mr. Scott, who has had twelve years’ 
experience with the Packers’ association. I know there has 
always been a strong undercurrent of feeling among certain 
packers in opposition to the holding of a machinery exhibit. 
{ say there has always been a large number, not a majority, 
who have been entirely opposed to having a machinery exhibit 
at any of these conventions. That feeling existed as long as 
ten years ago, and up to five years ago the reason given largely 
was that by having a machinery exhibit to which the world 
was invited—they did not have as close an organization then 
as they have now, the conventions were carried on by the 
Western Packers’ association and the Atlantic States Packers’ 
association, and particularly in the West there was a feeling 
that the machinery exhibit promoted the starting of new 
factories, and they objected to having the machinery exhibited 
where the world could come and get acquainted with all the 
various methods of canning, and then a man could go back 
home and start a new factory. That is all the foundation for 
any friction that exists today. I do not think any of it is 
personal. I do not think it is the fault of any of the officials 
of the National association; I do not think it is because the 
present officers of the National are getting cocky, or anything 
like that. I think they have listened to the same thing that 
has been going on to my certain knowledge for ten years, that 
is, the feeling that the machinery exhibit is a bad thing for 
the Packers’ association because it leads to the promotion of 
new factories. I think that the present officers have to a cer- 
tain extent listened to that. 

They have tried it out at this convention, and the result 
is very plain to be seen. The attendance of packers is not 
anything like as large as has been had in the conventions 
for a number of years. The place is quite as accessible as a 
great many of the other places where we have met, certainly 
as accessible as Louisville, to almost any packer. Yet the 
attendance is not here. 

I believe that the time is ripe for a conference with the 
officers of the National association, or a committee from the 
National association, to have all these matters straightened 
out. I think Mr. Scott’s suggestion is an admirable one, and 
that very great results may come from it. But I think we 
ought not to go into that with the wrong understanding. I 
do not believe it is due to arbitrary views upon the part of 
the officers of the association. I think it is due to a deeply 
grounded feeling among a very large number of packers. 


A Voice: It is a jealous feeling. 
Secy. FLANNERY: I think that Mr. Frost is correct, because 
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there was such a meeting as you refer to on Monday evening, 
and Mr. Frost has expressed the true condition. 

Mr. WiLLaRD Rouse: I am not denying what Mr. Frost 
said at all, except that I think there was a reason for it other 
than the reason that he gave. I do not think it is due to any 
arbitrary feeling on the part of the present officers of the 
National association. 1 think they are listening to a voice 
that I know has been pretty loudly put forth for ten years 
by a large number of packers who have been entirely opposed 
to the machinery. exhibit. 1 think Mr. Scott knows that that 
feeling has existed. I know that his brother does perfectly 
well, because I know that for two years | was president of 
the Atlantic States Packers’ association, and we had the hard- 
est time having a meeting in conjunction with the western 
people, because the western people were not willing to have 
a meeting at a place where the machinery people would exhibit, 
and the Atlantic States people decided in favor of having a 
meeting with the machinery association. We hung to it. They 
did not join one year—didn’t come in as an official part of the 
convention. They met somewhere in the west, and passed a 
resolution against meeting with the machinery men and the 
Atlantic States Packers’ association. It is true that that 
condition existed then, and always has existed. There has 
always been that feeling amongst a large number of packers. 

Mr. Frost: I seriously object to anyone intimating that 
[ said that the present condition was due to jealousy on the part 
of the national officers. If you wil! read over what I said, 
which the stenographer has taken down, you will see that I 
carefully avoided anything of that kind. I merely said that 
the association has grown large enough that it feels it should 
control its own affairs without anybody else being in the 
game. I do not want any of you brokers here or anybody 
else to go home with the understanding that I made any direct 
charge against any officials of the organiaztion. I do not 
want it to stand on the minutes to that effect. 

Mr. WILLARD Rouse: I didn’t understand you to say ‘‘ jeal- 
ousy,’’ and I didn’t make use of the word. I understood you 
to say that the present officers felt that their association was 
big enough to take care of the thing itself, and were acting 
in a purely arbitrary way about it. I was giving the reason 
why they acted that way about it, that they were listening 
to the voice of the other packers. I did not for one moment 
say that you said they were jealous. 

THE Presipent: I understand that we have been working 
toward co-operation and not away from it. This little row 
started a day or two ago, and the boys squared off and 
seratched each other’s faces a little, but I thought this morn- 
ing that the dove of peace with the olive branch had appeared. 
I believe that the appointment of these committees will bring 
this thing to a very happy conclusion, so let us drop the 
subject, if you please, and stop scrapping. 

Mr. WiLLarD Rouse: I will make a motion for the com- 
mittee now. 

THe PRESIDENT: It is not in order now, Mr. Rcuse; we are 
going through with this other work. Are there any other 
suggestions to make relative to the amendment of this con- 
stitution? 

Harry W. DunuAp: I move that the constitution and by- 
laws as proposed and amended be now adopted as a whole. 

Motion seconded by Mr. Corby. 

THE PresIpENT: I suppose you have all read that pledge. 

Mr. H. C. Ginpert: The most important feature about this 
whole thing is the pledge in connectiion with the application. 
I hope you gentlemen have all read it carefully. I would 
like to hear comments on it. 

C. 8. Jones: I think Mr. Gilbert was not here the other 
day when we took that up and discussed it pretty thoroughly, 
although I think there should be an expression in connection 
with this vote also. I think if this constitution does pass, 
you should decide here today whether or not the present mem- 
bers should sign that pledge. Personally I think they should, 
every one of them, just the same as a new member. But it 
does not stipulate whether that shall or shall not be done. I 
think that ought to be discussed. I think we all ought to 
sign it. 

Mr. Frost: It seems to me that the adoption of that pledge 
by members already in the association constitutes the signing 
of an agreement to that effect. 

THE PRESIDENT: It would be a nice thing to have them on 
record just the same. I am willing to sign that with a great 
big John Hancock, I tell you that right now. 

The chair then put the motion to vote on the adoption of 
the proposed constitution and by-laws as amended, and the 
same carried unanimously. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have a new constitution 


next in order is the 


and radically amended by-laws. The 
M. Holt, chair- 


report of the entertainment committee, Mr. H. 
man. 

Mr. H. M. Hott: Nothing doing. 

THE PRESIDENT: May we hear trom the committee on c¢o- 
operation, Mr. C. S. Jones, chairman? 

Mr. C. S. Jones: I do not think that it is necessary for 
our committee to make a report. I think we made it yesterday 
afternoon. Our committee takes a great deal of credit for 
the addresses that were made yesterday. I believe that the 
gentlemen that were here and who made the addresses on co- 
operation, etc., that we are interested in, proves that the spirit 
of co-operation is here. I,think we will have an opportunity 
to do some good work during the coming year. 

THE PRESIDENT: It looked to me very much as if we were 
getting there. Can we hear from the committee on standards, 
Mr. Walter A. Frost, chairman? We have not heard from 
Mr. Frost this morning, but—— 

Mr. Frost: Gentlemen, along the line of standards, you 
committee has been watching that matter very carefully, and 
the chairman of the committee attended a* meeting in Indiana 
in which the thing was thoroughly threshed out. As you all 
know, Indiana packers adopted a standard on tomatoes, but 
after considerable discussion decided not to attempt to adopt 
a standard on pease, and adopted only a doubtful standard, 
that is, only half adopted a standard, on corn. . This matter 
was afterwards considered, and I believe the whole subject 
has been left up to the government at Washington. There 
are some conferences being held now on the line of standards 
to see whether the various interests represented and the general 
government as represented by the agricultural department can 
come together on satisfactory standards. Your committee will 
keep in touch with that and we will try to have a hand in 
everything that comes up, without interfering with other peo- 
ple’s rights. 

THE PRESIDENT: 
the committee on 
of that committee? 

Mr. C. S. Jones: Mr. Clarke was. 
to me, as he is busy on the committee on arbitration. 
make the report for the committee on resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. C. 8. JONES: Gentlemen, your committee on resolutions 
has gone over a good many things that we thought should 
come before you for attention. The National Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ association, as you all know, have done a great deal of 
work in the line of the enactment and enforcement of the pure 
food law. They are watching the state pure food laws. They 
are endeavoring to have the state pure food laws conform 
to the national law. Our resolution on that is as follows: 

Whereas, We are heartily in accord with the aims and pur- 
poses of the national pure food law, and 

Whereas, The various states of the Union have state pure 
food laws; 

Resolved, That while we are in favor of the state pure food 
laws, we favor uniform state pure food laws, such as will con- 
form with the national law. 

There was a resolution passed by the National Wholesale 
Grocers at their executive meeting in Chicago, held about a 
month ago, covering a circular that was issued by our asso- 
ciation and sent to the wholesale grocers throughout the coun- 
try. You remember that in sending out that circular we 
included the resolution which was passed by the wholesale 
grocers at Atlantic City a year ago last June. In order that 
you may have the matter before you I will read the resolution 
of the executive committee of the wholesale grocers, which was 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to assure the 
Canned Goods Brokers’ Association that the attitude of this 
association is in nowise changed from that stated at Atlantic 
City, regardless of the attitude of individual jobbers contrary 
to those resolutions, whose attitude we deprecate. We respect- 
fully call the attention of the Canned Goods Brokers’ Associa- 
tion to the alleged misstatement contained in the circular re- 
garding confining trade to legitimate channels, and request that 
every effort be made by their association to correct these 
abuses. 

Our answer to that is embracéd in the next resolution, which 
your committee beg to report, as follows: 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to promptly assure 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association that, notwith- 
standing the fact that some of our members may occasionally 
sell direct to the retail trade, which we condemn, and which 
departure from one of the fundamental principles of our asso- 
ciation we deplore, we will promptly remind our members that 
such practices are not in accordance with our assurances pre- 
viously given the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, and 
that we now confirm and assure the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association that we recognize the jobbers ae the best 
channel through which the manufacturer should distribute his 
product to the retailer. 


I shall be pleased to have a report from 
resolutions. Who was appointed chairman 


He has just sent it in 
[ will 
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We have another resolution covering the corporation tax 
Possibly you gentlemen are acquainted with that, pos- 
If you are an incorporated company you are no 
doubt acquainted with it. Conferences have been held all over 
the country referring to this matter. One ‘was held in Chicago 
about thirty days ago at which there were some two hundred 
organizations represented, embracing territory from New York 
to San Francisco. Eminent men were there, counsel for cor- 
porations, etc., and they appointed a committee which for- 
warded resolutions to congress. They in those resolutions at- 
the entire law. We have a resolution here that does 


law. 
sibly not. 


tacked 
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SILLS, Chicago, Il. 


not attack the entire law, because we thought that was not 
necessary. There is a clause in the act which, briefly stated, 
is to this effect, that if you are an incorporated company you 
make your return for your company and send it to the col- 
lector of internal revenue in your district, and he in turn for- 
wards it to the Internal Revenue Department at Washington. 
In that return that you make you give details of your business 
which upon being filed with the department becomes matter 
of public record. On the other hand, your competitor may be 
in business for himself or as a partnership and he is not 
compelled to make any such return. There has already sprung 
up in Washington a firm of what I cali ‘‘shysters,’’ who ad- 
vertise that they will sell that information. You ean send 
them five dollars and just as soon as your competitor makes 
his return they will send you a copy of it, tell you all about 
his business, ete. Our resolution is to cover that proposition, 
and it is as follows: 

Whereas, Paragraph six of Section 38 of the Act of Congress 
of August 5, 1909, relating to the assessment and collection of a 
special excise tax on corporations, joint stock companies, etc., 
provides that ‘“‘When the assessment shall be made as provided 
in this section the returns, together with any corrections thereof 
which may have been made by the commissioner, shall be filed 
in the office of the commissioner of internal revenue and shall 
constitute public record, and shall be open to inspection as such; 

Resolved, That we use our every endeavor to bring to the 
speedy and earnest attention of the members of Congress the 
undesirable features of and the obnoxious effect of the said 
sixth paragraph of Section 38 of this act of August 5, 1909, with 
a view of securing an amendment thereto by striking out the 
words “And shali constitute public records and be opened to 
inspection as such.’’ 


The last resolution that we have to offer refers to an article 
in Hampton’s Magazine of the February issue, headed: 

‘What Has Become of the Pure Food Law?’’ 

It is an attack on the department, ete. 


Whereas, Certain articles obnoxious to this association have 
recently appeared in some of our periodicals; 

Be it resolved, That the secretary despatch to the Honorable 
James Wilson, secretary of agriculture, the following: 

The National Association of Canned Goods and Dried Fruit 
Brokers, now in convention at Atlantic City, begs to take this 
opportunity to express its high appreciation of the practical 
and thorough enforcement of the provisions of the National 
Food and Drugs law under your administration. The results 
accomplished in guarding and protecting public health and in 
improving the standards of the great industry of packing and 
preserving food products must command the approval and sup- 
port of the American public. We resent and condemn the sen- 
sational, false and malicious articles that have recently appeared 
in some of our newspapers and periodicals. 
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The report of your committee is signed by the full coimmit- 
tee, viz.: C. H. Clarke, C. S. Jones, W. R. Conover, Harry W. 
Dunlap, W. F. Silver. 

I move the adoption of the report of the committee. 

Motion seconded by Mr. H. C. Gilbert, and carried unani- 
mously. 

THE PresipENtT: I have no record of any other business 
except the report of the committee on state organization, Mr. 
John H. Buning, chairman. 

SECRETARY FLANNERY: I have the following communication 
from Mr. Buning, which comprises his report, viz.: 

Indianapolis, January 24, 1910. 
Mr. J. L. Flannery, Secretary National Canned Goods and Dried 
Fruit Brokers’ Association, Chicago, II. 

Dear Mr. Flannery: As chairman of the Indiana State organi- 
zation committee, I beg to report that several efforts and attempts 
have been made to call the committee together, but unfortunately 
we have not had a meeting for several months. 

At the last meeting it was concluded that the state organization 
was an excellent undertaking, and that we deemed it advisable 
to recommend to the national body the organizing of the National 
Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association in every 
state. 

Getting back, however, to the status of affairs in Indiana, will 
say that several attempts have been made to gather the brokers 
together as scattered throughout the state, and we never experienced 
such a hard time in trying to get the boys together. However, 
if the committee might be continued, we believe that the seed for 
future results has been planted and that by the end of another 
year Indiana will come to the front with a good state organization. 

There is one thing very noticeable among the members of the 
association, as the writer has experienced among the Indiana 
members, and that is, they are very backward in giving out state- 
ments. It seems as though they are afraid to make any remarks 
for fear someone will learn some of their business, and you 
appreciate, as chairman of a state organization, it is necessary to 
have some information. After trying repeatedly to get them 
together, we found that it required more than a letter or two. 
A personal visit ought to be made on the subject alone, and in 
that way only can results be accomplished. 

This report, however crude it might appear, is the state of 
affairs as they have been existing the last year, and we hope the 
proposition will be taken up in earnest before the next national 
meeting at Atlantic City. ; 

If it is possible and can be arranged, the writer will attend the 
convention, and if impossible for me to be present I will thank 
you very kindly to make my report at the convention at the 
proper time. . / 

Wishing the organization good luck, and with kind regards to 
the officers and members, I beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN H. BUNING. 

On motion, the foregoing report was adopted as read, 

THE PRESIDENT: The next order is ‘‘ Unfinished Businegs.’’ 





J. L. FLANNERY, JR., 
Retiring Secretary National Brokers’ Association. 


SECRETARY FLANNERY: We have a number of applications 
which I will read, but according to the constitution and by-laws 
no action can be taken upon them at this time, because they 
have to be posted thirty days. They are as follows: 


LIST OF APPLICANTS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


SyME EaGie & Co., Chicago. Il. 

OKLAHOMA COMMERCE Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
GAINES RAMAGE Co., Texarkana, Ark. 

PALMER Bros., Dallas, Tex. 
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W. L. Murpocn BrokeraGe, Birmingham, Ala. 
FINKS BROKERAGE Co., Austin, Tex. 

O. H. Wricut & Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
STRUBLE-ORCHSLI BROKERAGE Co., McAlester, Okla. 
TAMPA BROKERAGE Co.,. Tampa, Fla. 

Ferp J. FaBIan, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. Jones & Co., Pensacola, Fla. 

A. G. Hayes, Baltimore, Md. 

THe CHARLES P. SCHOLFIELD Co., New York. 
LUCIAN Ray, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

FRED B. Greene, Portland, Me. . 
Prior to the election of officers, I would like to offer a 


suggestion. It seems that there are very few of the members 
who pay close attention when applications for membership are 
sent out, as to scrutinizing and commenting upon them, until 
after the time within which such action should be taken has 
expired. Now we ought to be very, very careful in reference 
to applications that are presented. We are making a strong 
fight against the ‘‘so-called brokerage’’ firms. Applications 
for membership should be carefully looked into prior to any 
action being taken, in order to see that the applicant is not 
one of the ‘‘so-called brokers.’’’ 

There is another point: For some unknown reason this last 
year only about three people have taken the slightest interest 
in the matter of securing new members. One member, to whom 
I am greatly indebted for assistance given in that direction, 
is Mr. Willard Rouse, who, I believe, has sent in this year 
at least eight or nine applications for membership. It seems 
to me a very strange thing that the members cannot, or will 
not, take it upon themselves to secure at least one new member 
each every year. We are now known all over the country. 
The boys are anxious to join, but many of them cannot get 
at the details, and it is up to us to inform them. The secre- 
tary’s office has tried to help the matter along by writing 
letters, but sometimes letters do not have the effect of a 
personal interview. 

THE PRESIDENT: The National Wholesale Grocers’ associa- 
tion could help us greatly in that regard if they would just 
say that they would not patronize anybody except our mem- 
bers. (Laughter.) Wouldn’t that be successful, Mr. Bethard? 
Mr. Rouse, I think your motion is in order. 

Mr. WILLARD Rouse: Pursuant to the remarks of Mr. Frost, 
I move that a committee of three be appointed to confer with 
the committee of the Canning Machinery and Supplies asso- 
ciation and the National Canners’ association, in reference to 
the topic that was discussed by Mr. Frost and Mr. Scott here 
this afternoon. 

The motion was promptly seconded, carried, and so ordered. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will now have the report of the com- 
mittee on nominations. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 


To the National C. G. & D. F. Brokers’ Ass’n. 

Your committee on nominations beg leave to submit the 
following nominations for officers and directors of the asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year: 

President—Frank L. Deming, Chicago, Ill. 

First Vice President—George A. Buse, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Second Vice President—C. H. Clarke, Seattle, Wash. 

Third. Vice President—Jos. H. Kline, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Treasurer—H. C. Gilbert, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Secretary— 

Here is where an explanation comes in, gentlemen, because 
I do not want to be mobbed. Our present secretary appeared 
before the committee on nominations yesterday and explained 
to us why it was impossible for him to serve, and that he 
positively could not accept a re-election as secretary. He finally 
told me confidentially the reason, and it is true that he is not 
in a position to take the office again. I finally asked him if 
there was anything personal in it. He said no, that he liked 
the work, and that he will still be indirectly in the harness, 
and will give to his successor advice and the benefit of his 
experience of the past four years. 

For secretary, Jas. M. Hobbs, Chicago, Ill. 

Directors for Three Years: 
Cc. A. Vandever, Minneapolis, Minn. 
W. R. Conover, Boston, Mass. 
Respectfully submitted, 
C. 8. JonEs, Peoria, IIl., 
T. J. O’ByrneE, Chicago, Ill. 
Cuas. CorBy, New York, 
WALTER M. FIeLp, San Francisco, Cal., 
Louis ROsEN, St. Louis, Mo., 
Committee. 

I think, gentlemen, that they ought to be elected. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, this association made a mistake 
last year when it nominated me, and it made a greater mistake 
when it elected me. I am not going to permit it to make 
the greatest mistake of all by pushing me back into office. I 


appreciate the honor; I have felt the honor, and I thank you 
all from the bottom of my heart. But to take the responsi- 
bility of that office another year is simply out of the question. 
I can’t do it. I beg of you to release me. 

Mr. Frost: Members of the convention, I have talked this 
matter over pretty thoroughly with the present incumbent, and 
I know that he is absolutely honest and sincere in what he 
says. He said he did not like to hold office, and that he was 
forced to be what he considered a dead one. I therefore be- 
lieve that the present president will not accept a re-election, 
or I would not be taking this stand. As he has so signified 
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CHARLES CORBY, New York, N. Y. 


I am going to put in nomination to fill that office a gentleman 
who I know will fill it with dignity, and who is one of the 
best known brokers throughout the country, one of the hardest 
workers, and a gentleman who is thoroughly in touch with 
the organization and with the organization of associations, 
and who will give this association the best administration it has 
ever had—Mr. C. 8. Jones, of Peoria, Ill. (Applause.) 

Mr. JOSEPH KEEVERS: As a competitor of Mr. Jones, I 
would like to second his nomination. I have worked side by 
side with Mr. Jones in competition for over eight years. I 
have always found him absolutely fair. It is men like Mr. 
Jones who honor the profession. It gives me great pleasure to 
second his nomination. 

Mr. H. C. Gipert: I would like to second the nomination 
also. Mr. Jones is a man who has had very qualifying ex- 
perience in association work. He understands it, and is thor- 
oughly competent. I do not think we can make a better 
selection. 

Mr. J. H. Kine: 
to cast one ballot. 

Mr. Frost: I move that that be amended to include the en- 
tire ticket as presented by the nominating committee, except the 
president, for which the name of Mr. C. S. Jones should be 
substituted. 

Mr. T. J. MEEHAN: Mr. President, in order that the pro- 
ceedings may go along with regularity, I move that nomina- 
tions be closed. (Laughter.) 

THE Preswent: I think Mr. Meehan’s motion is in order. 

Motion carried, and nominations closed. 

On motion, the secretary was directed to cast the ballot of 
the convention for the election of the various nominees to 
the respective offices named, for the terms assigned them. 

THE PresipENT: Before I resign the chair, I would like 
to say that I do not want to hear any more plays about this 
splitting of commissions. We don’t do any of it any more. 
(Laughter.) Now we have quit it. Any man that doesn’t 
believe that, why, he doesn’t believe his ears. I say we have 
quit it. We are going to co-operate. We are going to do 
a whole lot of things now. 

I do not know but what it is in order to appoint a com- 
mittee to escort the new president to the chair, and I will 
ask Mr. Flannery to perform that office. 

SECRETARY FLANNERY: I will let the secretary-eleet do that. 

Mr. J. M. Hopss: I think a vote of thanks is due Mr. 
Flannery for his conscientious work as secretary. 


I move that the secretary be instructed 
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THE PRESIDENT: We all know that Mr. Flannery deserves 
a vote of thanks. I think he has it unanimously from this 
convention. If there is any objection I would like to hear it. 

Mr. WILLARD Rouse: I move that it be by rising vote. 

THE PRESIDENT: The motion has been made and duly sec- 
onded. I suggest you all applaud and rise at the same time. 

Motion carried unanimously with loud hand-clapping, which 
Mr. Flannery received with many blushes. 

Mr. Rouse: Following Mr. Meehan’s example, and desiring 
that our proceedings be carried out with decorum, I would 
suggest that the secretary really do cast that ballot. 

SECRETARY FLANNERY: Mr. President, I have a mighty hard 
thing to say today. First, I have appreciated the friendships 
that I have made, and I want to thank you all for the as- 
sistance and help that you have given me; but I am afraid 
the first of March is the last day that I am to be actively 
engaged in the canned goods business. On that day I am to 
go with my father, who is engaged in the manufacturing busi- 
ness in Chicago; but it does not mean that I am going to be 
out of it with the boys by any means. While I am not going 
to be actively engaged, I am going to be interested, financially, 
of course, in the firm of Flannery & Hobbs. I will be there 
in Chicago and will keep in touch and assist Mr. Hobbs in 
the game. It is pretty hard to say how much I regret this. 
(Applause. ) 

E. P. Sitts: I want to move a rising vote of thanks to 
all retiring officers. 

The motion was seconded. 

THE PRESIDENT: I believe that is in order. 

The motion carried unanimously. 

THE PRESIDENT: Modgsty is my chief virtue. Has the sec- 
retary cast that ballot? 

The secretary now cast the ballot of the convention for 
Mr. C. S. Jones, of Peoria, as president, and for the election 
of the several nominees for the remaining offices as submitted 
by the nominating committee. 

The retiring president here installed President-Elect Jones, 
who took the chair. 

PRESIDENT JONES: Gentlemen, there was a western paper 
put this query in its columns, ‘‘ When is a man happiest?’’ A 
large prize was offered for the best answer, and the prize 
was awarded to this answer: ‘‘ When he kisses the bartender 
good-night.’’ Now I am going to be happiest, and I am 
sure you will be, too, when I get through with my few remarks 





E. CLAY SHRINER, Baltimore, Md. 


and when you get through with them. I would be ungrateful 
and untruthful if I did not tell you that I appreciate fully 
the honor conferred upon me by being elected president. I 
hope that I can make as great a success and as great a record 
as my friend, Frank Deming, there has done the past year. 

I am going to try and will work, but I am not going to do 
all the work. I am going to have some work for nearly every 
member of this association. I think that any man that will 
not work is not a very desirable member, and I do not believe 
we absolutely require his twelve dollars. As Mr. Flannery 
said a few moments ago, we can get more members, but it has 
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got to be done locally. We can be of benefit to Mr. Canner in 
securing members for him. The broker can be of benefit to 
Mr. Wholesale Grocer by securing members for that associa- 
tion. Let us all work together. 1 feel that the Brokers’ asso- 
ciation to which we belong is bound to move on and take a 
higher place all the time. We have had cave-ins, times when 
the foundations almost seemed to sink under us year after 
year, but we are now upon the solid rock, thanks—not to me, 
gentlemen—but to the gentlemen who have been doing the 
work here for the past three or four years. 

There is one thing I would like to know, and that is, how 
I came to be placed in this position, where the idea started 
from, to make me president. I have not been able to find out. 
There has been a slip somewhere, and I don’t understand it 
yet. I did not want the office—but I do want it now, I am 
proud of it, and as I say, I would be untruthful and ungrateful 
if I didn’t tell you so. Gentlemen, I thank you. (Applause.) 

I think there is some little unfinished business, and I think 
that our retiring president had better take it in hand. I do 
not think you have heard the report of the committee on 
arbitration, of which Mr. Silver is chairman. 

Mr. Frank DemMING: They are still in session. 

PRESIDENT JONES: I would like to take this opportunity, 
gentlemen, to assure Mr. Cameron, the president of the Associa- 
tion of Brokers in Refined Sugar, that at our directors’ meet- 
ing we will appoint a committee which will work very zealously 
with him. We feel highly honored that he and his association 
are with us. We hope that. our relations during the coming 
year will be much more pleasant, and that we will be much 
more closely allied even than we have yet been. 

Is there any further business to come before the meeting? 

Mr. Frost: There is one matter that this association has 
never taken up that I believe is one of great importance to 
some members of this association, if not to all of us. There 
has been, as you probably know, a steady increase in the long 
distance telephone rates, and concessions which were previously 
given by the telephone company have been withdrawn, on the 
contention, I believe, that the price of copper has advanced, 
or something of that kind—the president wanted an automo- 
bile. But the statement which has been lately put out by 
this company in the effort to float some bonds shows that 
they are still earning away beyond any right or reason; and 
I believe that the legislative committee of this association 
should be instructed to get in touch with the people who have 
that matter up, and take especial steps: to see that we are 
well represented and that the movement to secure fair rates 
is given the full support of this association. I will put that 
as a motion. 

PRESIDENT JONES: If there is no objection, that will be 
done. The chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. FRANK DEMING: I want to suggest as a remedy that 
we withdraw all our business from the telephone companies, 
and then they will know something is doing! I think that will 
meet with unanimous response. (Laughter.) 

PRESIDENT JONES: I felt very much disheartened when 1 
learned that Mr. Flannery was not going to be your secretary, 
but when I found it was to be Mr. Hobbs it took a great 
big load off my mind. All of you gentlemen do not know 
Mr. Hobbs, I believe, but I do; he will give us hard and 
conscientious work, and will make a success of the seeretary’s 
office, even if the president does not make a success of the 
presidency. I want to introduce your new secretary, Mr. Hobbs. 
(Applause. ) 

SEcRETARY Hopss: Being more or less a stranger to many 
of you, I certainly appreciate the confidence implied by your 
vote. I think that you will agree with me when I say that 
Mr. Flannery’s retirement means that we are losing one of 
the best members the association has had. I know that it is 
a big job for me to take hold and keep up to his standard. 
T am sure that I cannot replace his genial and strong person- 
ality, but so far as the work of the office is concerned, I 
pledge you I will do my best to conduct it in the same efficient 
manner that he has. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT JONES: In conversation just now with Mr. Frank 
Deming, whose advice I asked, and whose advice I expect to 
have for the next twelve months, I will state that the question 
of this committee to confer with the canners and the Machinery 
and Supplies association will be taken under advisement until 
such time as they advise us where they expect to hold the 
meeting. I was told or have been given to understand that 
it will probably be held in Chicago. So until we find out 
[I think we will reserve announcing the committee, as the 
location of the next meeting might have something to do with 
the make-up of the committee. 

Now is there anything further to come before the associa- 
tion? 
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Mr. J. H. Kuine: I am very much pleased with the elec- 
tion of Mr. Jones as president of our association. I think he 
has got something of the bulldog in his make-up and com- 
position. What I mean by that is this: I can remember six 
or seven years ago two men were going down Wall street, 
and one man said to another, ‘‘That is the walking delegate 
of the Brokers’ association.’’ I believe you have the walking 
delegate right here in Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Frost: We have not yet had the report of the arbi- 
tration committee, and there may be some other matters to 
be brought up. I do not think the members should go away 
from here with the idea that there will not be any more ses- 
sions. I believe that we ought to have another session, although 
a very short one. 

PRESIDENT JONES: I believe that a lot of gentlemen are 
figuring on going away this afternon; so far as I am person- 
ally concerned, I do not care. It is now a quarter to twelve. 
Suppose that we wait a few minutes on Mr. Silver, and it 
may be that he can bring in his report shortly, and we can 
act upon it. I believe we should stay in session for fifteen 
or twenty minutes longer, and we can then adjourn sine die. 
[ believe that will save time for all of us. We have some 
good fellows here from the different sections of the country, 
and we would like to hear from them; the president and 
officers can profit by your suggestions as to work for the 
coming year. A letter has been handed me just now that 
is of great importance to us and to our work. It is as follows: 


THE ASSOCIATED GROCERY BROKERS OF 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
San Francisco, Cal., January 14, 1910. 
Mr. Walter M. Field, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir: Your communication of December 30 has been 
placed before the members at the regular meeting of our asso- 
ciation, held today, and upon motion I was requested to write 
to you asking your coéperation in placing before the National 
association the success that we have met with, and suggesting 
to the National Association that they urge upon all their mem- 
bers to form local associations. Anything that you can do in 
this direction will, I am sure, be appreciated. 

A new set of officers was elected today, as follows: 

President—H. H. Henrici. 

Vice-President—Oscar Hoffman. 

Secretary—Charles B. Hale. 

Treasurer—C. E. Cumberson. 

Member of Executive Committee—Mr. Spohn. 

With best wishes for a successful trip, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
. OSCAR HOFFMAN. 

I think it is a splendid thing where we can have local asso- 
ciations. The wholesale grocers have their national organi- 
zation, they have their state organizations, and then they have 
their local organizations. Of course we cannot do that in 
all markets, but I think there are a great many markets where 
if we fostered the idea it would be a good thing. I would 
like to hear from Mr. Field; I think he has had some ex- 
perience in this work. 

Mr. WALTER M. Fie.tp: I believe our first good president, 
Mr. Frost, advocated that, and was really the means of helping 
us to form a local association in San Francisco. We have an 
association there of about twenty-six members. There was 
just as much difficulty in getting them together and getting 
them to agree to bind themselves together as would probably 
be experienced anywhere else. All markets have their trou- 
bles, but none of them are insurmountable. We have now 
a very strong organization; of course it is young, but so far 
it has worked out all right. As stated on that letter, we have 
just elected a new set of officers. When we first organized 
that the question came up, Can we not be of assistance to the 
National, and can we not get help from them in return? 
Well, that sounded good. But we must have the means of 
doing it, we must have organization to do it. Then the thought 
came up, Why should not the National association either be 
the parent, or the local associations run the National associa- 
tion? Some objections could be raised to that, but it seems 
to me that such affiliation is desirable. As to how it can 
best be brought about, I have no suggestions to make, but I 
think the results will justify an effort. We have twenty-six 
members, of whom nine or ten are members of the National 
Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ association. Those 
nine or ten are also paying dues to the local as well as the 
national association. The other members should also pay to 
the national, but some of them do not want to come in or are 
indifferent, or do not see any advantage in it; but if we could 
be taken in as a body, it seems to me that that would be a 
good thing. I believe local associations are going to be formed 
in all important markets. You have to have organiaztion. J 
see that Boston has come together in a very nice way, appar 
ently prosperous. New York has taken the canned goods men 


into their dried fruit association. Chicago has got a good 
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organization there, and other markets can come in. This is 
a suggestion as to whether we cannot find some way of joining 
the local associations with the national association or some 
means of their working together, with one set of dues, some- 
thing of that kind. I would like to hear from somebody else 
on it; I think it is a matter that is worth giving time to. 
Mr. Frost: I do not think there ean be any question about 
the advisability of proceeding along lines suggested by Mr. 
Field. I think you will find that every suecessful fraternal 
body in the country, especially the larger ones, is conducted 
along lines, or local lodges subordinate to superior bodies, and 





New York, N. Y. 


NORTH, 


A. LINCOLN 


are represented in the higher body by delegates from the lo- 
cals properly accredited; and I believe that the more we 
can pursue businesslike methods that have been found to work 
well in practice in similar bodies, the better we are off. | 
would move that the chair appoint a special committee to 
take up the matter of promoting the formation of local asso- 
ciations and of bringing matters to such a point that our 
association can be built up along the lines I have indicated, 
the committee to make report at the next annual meeting. 

PRESIDENT JONES: We have a standing committee on state 
organization that was created at Louisville and which will re- 
main as a standing committee this year. Let me suggest that 
we make that a committee on state and local organization, and 
then they can consider the matter that has been brought up 
now. 

Mr. Frost: That covers it. 

Mr. WALTER M. FrELp: Who is on that committee? 

Mr. Frost: I think the appointment of the members of 
that committee is at the discretion of the president. 

PRESIDENT JONES: Yes, they are to be appointed by the 
president. It should be a rather large committee in my opin- 
ion. You gentlemen have some idea as to whether we have 
enough committees, or whether we have too many. I think by 
all means we should have a pure food committee. That of 
course could be under the direction of your legislative com- 
mittee or your board of directors. I would like to get every- 
one at work on the committees. I do not think there is any- 
thing that we can do that will assist in bringing about a 
closer relation with the National Wholesale Grocers than to 
follow up their work on this pure food law. That had more 
than anything else to do with my accepting this office. | 
depended on or followed—I do not believe he will object to 
my saying so at all—largely the advice of Mr. Bethard. I 
also asked Mr. Walter Timms if he thought that I should 
accept it? He said, Yes. Mr. Bethard said that he would 
work with us and that we could work together. I believe if 
we follow up these things and get all the fellows on these 
committees that we can get some results. 

Mr. Frost: I think our original father of the organiza- 
tion, Mr. Meehan, who is familiar with all the earlier stages 
cf this game, will agree with me that the question of appoint- 
ing any of these committees is in the discretion of the presi- 
dent and board of directors. I think they can create such com- 
«nittees as they see fit. 

PRESIDENT JONES: That is true, but I am asking now 
for advice as to what committees to appoint. In connection 
with the remarks of Mr. Field, I would like to read this tele 

















gram, addressed to Mr. John L. Flannery, Jr.: ‘‘ Well wishes 
and hearty co-operation for bright and prosperous future. Bos- 
ton Merchandise Brokers’ association.’’ (Applause.) We will 
now hear the report of the committee on arbitration. 

Mr. W. Silver submitted the following as the report of the 
committee on arbitration: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ARBITRATION. 


At a meeting of the joint conference committee from the 
National Canners’ association, the National Canned Goods and 
Dried Fruit Brokers’ association and representatives of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ association, held February 10, 1910, 
the following resolutions were adopted: 

1. It is the sense of this meeting that a uniform arbitration 
clause be inserted in all canned goods contracts. 

That a committee of one member from each of the asso- 
ciations represented here be appointed by the chair to draw up 
an arbitration form to be inserted in all canned goods contracts 
between the members of the National Canners’ association and 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ association, to be submitted to 
the executive committees of these associations, and_the execu- 
tive committee of the National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit 
Brokers’ association, with the recommendation that this arbi- 
tration clause be adopted by them and recommended for the 
use of their members in all transactions between the members 
of these associations. 

In conformity with the above the chairman appointed the 
following members of the committee to draft a form of arbi- 
tration clause: Messrs. T. S. Vallette, representing the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ association; J. C. Winters, repre- 
senting the National Canners’ association; W. Silver, repre- 
senting the National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ 
association. 

This committee reported to the joint conference the follow- 
ing as a form to be used in connection with canned goods 
contracts: 7 

All disputes arising under this contract to be arbitrated in 
the usual manner, unless there is a regular arbitration board 
appointed by the National Canners’ association, the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ association, and the National Canned Goods 
and Dried Fruit Brokers’ association, for the district in which 
the dispute arises, and then by three members of such arbitra- 
tion board; the decision of the arbitrators to be final and bind- 
ing; each arbitrator to be paid five dollars and necessary ex- 
penses. Cost of the arbitration to be paid by the loser. 

After having adopted the above form, the following reso- 
lution was passed: 

That it is the sense of this meeting that arbitration boards 
of not less than six members be appointed by the executive 
committees of each of these associations in the following named 
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cities: New York, Boston, Pittsburg, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Denver, San Francisco, Seattle and New Orleans, 
to one of which arbitration boards disputes between members 
shall be referred. 

The report as above is respectfully submittéd: 

W. SILVER, Aberdeen, Md., Chairman. 

PRESIDENT JONES: Gentlemen, you have heard the report 
of the committee on arbitration; what is your pleasure? 

W. R. Conover: I move that it be adopted. 

Carried, and so ordered. 

PRESIDENT JONES: Is there anything more that you want 
this association to take up in regard to this or any other 
matter, Mr. Silver? 
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Mr. Sitver: You will understand that it is the sense of 
this meeting that arbitration boards of not less than six should 
be appointed by the executive committees of the three associa- 
tions. Now that matter has got to be taken up and a general 
plan such as we have suggested formed and to be agreed upon 
by the executive committees and put in operation. 

PRESIDENT JONES: ‘I suppose that no action can be taken 
along that line until the canners’ association has adopted a 
similar report. I presume they will take that action; then I 
feel sure that the wholesale grocers will adopt it very quickly, 
so it is up to the canners. 

Mr. Sitver: It is absolutely up to the canners. It was 
thought best that this matter be referred to the executive com- 
mittee of the canners’ association to work with our executive 
committee and the executive committee of the wholesale grocers 
to work out this general scheme. 

Now, gentlemen, I would like to say that of course the 
things that we bring up here are mighty nice, it is nice to 
get together and see each other and all that sort of thing, 
no one appreciates it more than I do, yet I have had very 
little time to devote to that end of it, and a great many of 
the things suggested are more or less theoretical, but here 
is something that seems to me to be tangible, and that eventu- 
ally is for the good of everybody connected with the industry, 
something that is safe. We took the bull by the horns two 
years ago and have been working on this the best way we 
could, we hope satisfactorily. This will save many thousands 
of dollars; it saved many thousands this year alone, because 
the moral effect of that arbitration clause when it is part of a 
contract makes it binding that it be submitted to arbitration, 
and it keeps it out of court. You get decisions by men who 
know the business and are acquainted with its details. I think 
it is something tangible, and is a big step in the right direc- 
tion; especially if we can get even this clause itself adopted it 
is a ’ good thing; it is the first step in the right direction. If 
we can go further and get these general boards appointed in 
the various large centers named, I think it would be another 
big step forward. 

PRESIDENT JONES: What is your idea, gentlemen, as to 
how those boards shall be appointed? For instance, six gen- 
tlemen are appointed in Boston as the arbitration board for 
that territory, it does not mean that all six shall sit on each 
ease, but three will be selected from the six, who will take 
their turns, in fact the disputants can select. 

Mr. Sitver: No, the first thing the board selects the par- 
ticular man who shall sit in a particular case. This whole 
thing is outlined from the present arbitration plan in New 
York City, which is a working success; it has been tried and 
proven by experience. 

Mr. FRANK L. DEMING: When these cases are brought up, 
are the principals’ names mentioned or referred to as A and B? 

Mr. Sitver: Their names are mentioned. They appear be- 
fore the board, if they desire to, in New York. 

Mr. Gitpert: The Michigan bean shippers have a contract 
of this kind now, and they have a board appointed, and it 
works very nicely with them, I think. It touches a transaction 
where both buyers and sellers are not willing to submit to 
arbitration; when a man is simply arbitrary and won’t do 
anything, if he signs a contract this way, it simply settles 
it; a very important thing, I think. 

PRESIDENT JONES: Wonderful! I had a case about thirty 
days ago that came under the New York contract where a 
car of goods was rejected; we could not get any satisfaction; 
the jobber said he rejected it. Finally my principal said, ‘‘I 
am going to arbitrate it.’’ I said, ‘‘Go ahead.’’ Went to 
this jobber and said, ‘‘Going to arbitrate?’’ ‘‘No.’’ Took 
his contract over to him. He says, ‘‘Guess I will come in 
tomorrow.’’ He had never seen that in his contract before. 
He came in and said, ‘‘ No use to arbitrate; what do you think 
is fair?’’ I talked to him about five minutes, and we settled 
it. If we had not had that clause in the contract, my principal 
would have had those goods on his hands. Is the legislative 
committee ready to report? 

Mr. Sitver: I have not been able to do much on that be- 
cause of working on this arbitration committee work. Has any- 
thing been referred to this legislative committee? 

PRESIDENT JONES: Yes, we have outlined some work for you 
through the resolutions committee. 

Mr. W. Sitver: We will be very glad to act upon anything. 
We have not any especial suggestions to make, except that we 
endorsed the matter that the resolutions committee referred to 
us. I do not know that there is anything else specially to 
report for that committee. 

On motion, the convention adjourned sine die. 
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HILE there was no exhibit of canning machinery and 
supplies at Atlantic City, this being the off year in re- 
spect to the displays which have for many years past 
been one of the biggest drawing ¢ eards and principal fea- 
tures of the annual conventions of the canning and al- 
lied industries, yet almost, if not quite, all of the con- 
eerns in the machinery and various supply lines were 
represented. A number had headquarters in rooms at 
the Hotel Rudolf or were established in spacious 
booths partitioned off at the left as one entered the 
hotel lobby. It was, indeed, a very representative as- 
semblage of the companies, firms and individuals en- 
gaged in manufacturing and selling canning factory 

supplies. Special mention of many of them, as well as of advertisers who were 
not represented, will be found in the pages that follow. 





A. K. ACKERMAN COMPANY. 


Prominent among the canned goods brokerage concerns of Ohio and the 
middle section of the United States is the A. K. Ackerman Company, of Cleve- 
Jand, who stand very high in the estimation of the packing trade and the 
eanned goods buyers of that city and other jobbing markets in surrounding 
territory. Theirs is one of the interesting advertisements in this issue, and our 
packer readers are requested to turn to it and give it the consideration which 
it deserves. Cleveland is a large market and one that is steadily increasing in 
importance, hence connection there with such a firm as the A. K. Ackerman 
Company is very desirable. They are the representatives of some of the leading 
eanned goods packers in both fruit and vegetable lines. Business handled by 
them is certain to be cared for always with a view to the best interests of the 
principal. 





ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The headquarters of the Arabol Manufacturing Company, who have for 
years been leading specialists in the manufacture of pastes, gums, starches, 
sizes, and all related products, are at 100 William street, New York, and can- 
ners who desire to satisfactorily solve their label paste problem should, after 
reading their advertisement in this special convention number of THE CANNER, 
address them there. The reputation of the Arabol Manufacturing Company’s 
products rests entirely upon merit, and the unquestioned quality and efficiency 
of their goods is due to the fact that they have for many years devoted the most 
careful study and scientific research to make their ‘‘Tinnol,’’ a label paste of 
the very highest reputation, which makes the label adhere to the can, without 
a rust spot appearing anywhere at all, and their ‘‘Condensed Paste Powder,’’ 
which is economical and convenient for canners’ use, perfect products of 
their kind. Canners who have used them are enthusiastic over the results given 
and would under no circumstances use anything else for the purpose. Read 
their advertisement and then send an inquiry to 100 William street, New York, 
for full information, which, rest assured, will be interesting. 





J. K. ARMSBY COMPANY. 


The name of the J. K. Armsby Company is one with which every canned 
goods packer and buyer in the United States is thoroughly familiar. This 
company has for years occupied a commanding position among American 
brokerage houses, and, having offices in Chicago (their headquarters), New 
York, Boston, San Francisco and other large jobbing centers throughout the 
United States, has facilities such as are possessed by few houses in the broker- 
age business. The canned goods department of the Chicago office of the J. K. 
Armsby Company is under the direction of Mr. E. P. Sills, an officer of the 
company and one of the most experienced canned goods men in this or any 
other market. Mr. Sills is highly esteemed by all who know him and is recog- 
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nized as one of the broadest minded men in the business and one of the best 
judges, not only of canned goods but of commercial conditions in the grocery 
trade. The selling force of the J. K. Armsby Company is unexcelled by that 
of any brokerage firm that we know of, and accounts entrusted to them are 
certain to be handled with the utmost satisfaction to the packer. 


JOHN ADAM. 


Mr. John Adam is a leading broker in Richmond, Va., and occupies a high 
and enviable position in trade circles of ‘‘Old Virginia.’’ He does a large 
business annually in canned goods, cured fruits, etc., and his trade in these lines 
grows steadily from year to year. Mr. Adam is a broker who looks carefully 
after the interests of his principals, and canners who arrange with him for 
representation in Richmond and jobbing markets in that section may feel 
assured that they have accomplished an advantageous connection. 


BAKER & MORGAN. 


The firm of Baker & Morgan, of Aberdeen, Md., is one of the oldest canned 
goods brokerage concerns in the United States, and one which enjoys a par- 
ticularly enviable reputation for honorable dealing, efficient service and the 
most careful and painstaking attention to the interests of the packers repre- 
sented by them. Messrs. Baker & Morgan are located in the center of the 
section of the country noted for its large production of canned tomatoes, and 
they do annually a very heavy volume of business in this commodity. They 
sel] to the grocery jobbing trade in all parts of the country and their facilities 
are such that they are easily able to handle a large volume of business with 
the utmost dispatch and satisfactory to their members. It gives THE CANNER 
pleasure to recommend this old reliable house. They are experienced, thorough 
canned goods men, knowing the business: intimately in all its details, and ac- 
counts given them are certain to be cared for at all times with a view to the 
best interests of the packer. 


T. J. O7BYRNE & CO. 


The above named house has for years occupied a leading position among 
Chicago canned goods brokerage concerns, doing a very extensive business in 
eanned vegetables and being large factors in the marketing of salmon and 
California and Eastern canned fruits. The head of this concern is T. J. 
O’Byrne, a man of strict integrity and the highest standing in the trade, be- 
sides being the possessor of unusual qualities of salesmanship, such as give 
packers the results they naturally desire to obtain through their selling repre- 
sentative. His house does a large business also in Maine corn. The dried 
fruit department is under the able management of Mr. Joseph Scott, one of the 
most experienced men in this line in Chicago. A large volume of business 
in Pacific coast products is done by him, also foreign fruits and nuts, figs, 
dates, ete. 











CHISHOLM-SCOTT COMPANY. 


It gives us pleasure to refer our readers to the advertisement of this widely 
known firm of Cadiz, Ohio, which will be found on another page. The Chis- 
holm-Seott Company is as well known and its members and representatives as 
popular as any concern connected with the American canning industry. They 
were among the pioneers and have for many years past occupied such a, promi- 
nent position in the trade that anything which we ‘might say commending 
them would be entirely superfluous. 


THE CORBY COMMISSION COMPANY. 


The Corby Commission Company, of New York city, was represented at the 
convention by its president, Mr. Charles Corby. By adhering to the ‘‘square 
deal’’ policy, of which a very popular gentleman now hunting in the wilds 
of Africa was the great apostle, this concern has built up a large and flourish- 
ing business, and makes a specialty of canned goods of all kinds, dried fruits 
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and nuts, foreign and domestic, lima beans, ete., systematized 
into departments under the control of experienced managers 
and live, active salesmen. The Corby Commission Company, 
while comparatively young under its present name, succeeded 
to an old established business and controls some of the best 
known and most popular labels on the market in canned 
salmon and canned fruits. In the former line it is the general 
eastern representative of the Kelley-Clarke Company, which 
is regarded as the most prominent factor in canned salmon 
on the Pacific coast. It also has the agency of the Columbia 
River Packers’ Association, the largest packers on the river, 
owning and operating nine canneries. Mr. Charles Corby 
was for many years connected with the wholesale grocery 
brokerage interests in Chicago, where he is still favorably re- 
membered by the trade, and where a warm and hearty wel- 
come always awaits him on his visits. 


CANNERS’ EXCHANGE FIRE INSURANCE. 


The eanners as a whole are now more or less familiar with 
this organization, established to give them the best possible 
protection at actual cost. That Canners’ Exchange has done 
this is shown by the record made over the past two years. 
For the year 1908 the saving made was $15,582.78 and for 
the year 1909 the saving was $53,577.84, or over three times 
the “saving of 1908. The question has often been asked, 
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L. B. WARNER, Canners’ Exchange. 


‘*What is Canners’ Exchange?’’ It is not a corporation, a 
co-partnership nor an association, but an office where the 
details of individual contracts made between canners are 
earried out. The plan is simple and may be illustrated as 
follows: Suppose A and B enter. into an- agreement with each 
other that, under certain conditions, if one has a loss by 
fire the other will stand a stipulated part of the loss. This 
is exactly what is done through Canners’ Exchange, except 
that instead of only A and B entering into the agreement 
by themselves, they join with several hundred other canners, 
thus distributing the loss among a large number and making 
the amount very small for any one. For the purpose of sim- 
plifying the agreement, each one signs the same contract 
with Lansing Bs Warner as attorney-in-faet, which has the 
same effect as though he signed a similar contract or one 
embodying the same conditions with each of the others. The 
contracting parties being responsible business men, the in- 
demnity is absolutely sure, even though-no funds were on 
hand out of which to pay a loss, but for the purpose of hav- 
ing on hand sufficient cash to pr pay any probable 
loss, each subseriber makes a depo qaal to the amount 
he would pay to the stock companies for an equal amount of 
indemnity. This deposit is not a premium, for the reason 
that it is simply held to the individual credit of the sub- 
secribers, and all but 20 per cent of the unused portion of it 
is returned to them annually. This is held as a surplus to the 
eredit of the individual subscribers’ accounts. This de- 


posit does not form a joint fund, but is placed to the credit 
of subseribers’ accounts in proportion to the liability as- 
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sumed by each, and acts to equalize the difference in hazards 
of the various risks. Canners’ Exchange has no joint fund 
or funds, all accounts shown on their statements being the 
aggregate of individual credits kept on hand with them to 
guarantee each subscriber’s contract. Each subscriber has 
on deposit with Canners’ Exchange sufficient funds to pay 
approximately three times the normal losses, and there is 
hardly a possibility of his ever being called upon to con- 
tribute any more. You can see from this brief outline that 
a subscriber is sure to get his money in ease he should have 
a loss. What is to be gained through entering into a con- 
tract of this kind by the canners? A very large saving of 
their insurance expense. /The expenses of the stock com- 
panies average more than 40 per cent of the premiums they 
collect. Canners’ Exchange saves 20 per cent on this item. 
The companies have shown a profit on canning factories over 
a long period of years of 30 per cent. Canners’ Exchange 
saves their subscribers this amount. The two together show 
a saving of 50 per cent. To this should be added interest and 
a further probable saving owing to the elimination of the 
moral hazard. Every subscriber must be satisfactory to 
every other subscriber. There is little question that over 
a period of years the saving would be in excess of 60 per 
cent. The above should certainly be of sufficient interest to 
every canner who is trying to run his business on an eco- 





M. F. WARNER, Canners’ Exchange. 


nomical basis to investigate. The annual statement and com- 
parative figures relative to Canners’ Exchange will be found 
in the advertising pages. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY. 


The Hazel-Atlas Glass Company, of Wheeling, W. Va., was 
ably represented at the convention and also has one of the 
most interesting advertisements in this special issue. The 
hermetic closure and jar manufactured by this company, 


which they say affords many positive advantages to 
packers of food in glass, are for all meats, fruits, 
vegetables, preserves, pickles, éte., including olives, 
on which it has been used with success. The com- 


pany offers for use a safe food package, one hermetically 
sealed and able to withstand any climate without deteriora- 
tion. They offer such containers in the shape of jars and 
tumblers, sealed with hermetic gold lacquered cap. The lacquer 
used on these caps is the result of exhaustive research and is 
impervious to the action of oil and*ffuit acids. The gasket in 
the cap is specially prepared and like the lacquer, is not af- 
fected by any known product. The gasket imparts no taste 
to the contents of the package and being attached to the 
cap, the annoyanée of handling separately, as the company 
states occurs with jars with rubber gasket, is avoided. With 
the Hazel-Atlas Glass Company’s hermetic closure the use 
of an antiseptic for preservation is unnecessary. Foods 
packed in them are sterilized by heat and after sealing by 
atmospheric pressure they keep indefifiitely without the aid 
of any kind of preservative whatsoever. 














SANITARY CAN COMPANY. 


The Sanitary Can Company, whose general offices are at 
447 West Fourteenth street, New York City, was ably rep- 
resented at the Atlantic City convention. There were many 
expressions of regret at the absence of an exhibit by this 
company, as for some years past the demonstrations of the 
fine quality of fruits and vegetables packed in sanitary cans, 
showing the perfect preservation of the original color as 
well as the flavor and general appearance of the goods, have 
attracted general interest among both packers and the public 
in the various cities where the conventions have been held. 





WM. Y. BOGLE, Sanitary Can Co. 


The Sanitary Can Company was represented by its presi- 
dent, Mr. William Y. Bogle, of New York; the treasurer and 
general manager, Mr. George W. Cobb; the manager of the 
Indianapolis plant, Mr. Osear T. Day, and Mr. W. H. Souder, 
of the Bridgeton, N. J., plant. These gentlemen were kept 





E. L. SANFORD, E. L. Sanford Co. 


busy during the meeting shaking hands with their many 


offering the trade fully guaranteed labelers and boxers. 
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this company devotes itself to a great extent to the manu- 
facture of packers’ cans, it also has a very diversified gen- 
eral line of cans for various purposes, which it ships over a 
wide area. The lithographing work is deserving of special 
commendation, as was illustrated by the unique lithographed 
calendar, in the shape of a lard pail, which was distributed 
at the convention. 


FRED H. KNAPP COMPANY. 


Machines for the labeling of cans are among the greatest 
of labor-saving devices in use in eanning factories, and 





T. J. O'BYRNE, T. J. O’Byrne & Co. 


the Knapp labeling and boxing machines have been per- 
fected to such a degree that they perform eminently satis- 
factory service. The head of this company is Mr. Fred H. 
Knapp, who has devoted himself for the past fifteen years 
to perfecting his labeling and boxing machines, and is now 
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O. B. WESCOTT, C. J. Tagliabue Co. 


The 


friends in the canning trade, both east and west. 
SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY. 


Knapp boxer is the. only boxer for cans made, and it has 
been often remarked by patkers that the use of the Knapp 
labeler without the boxer is not complete. The Knapp com- 
This concern reports an increased volume of business for pany build other styles of labeling machines and are not 
1909, due to its very much augmented equipment. While confined to the canning industry for their outlet. Their 
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headquarters are now at Westminster, Md., where the com- 
pany some time since purchased the entire interest of the 
Atlantic Machine Works in the Hammond labeler. They 
have erected at Westminster a new, thoroughly modern plant, 
and are in position to promptly and satisfactorily care for all 
orders. 


Cc. J. TAGLIABUE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The C. J. Tagliabue 
York and Chieago, was ably 


Manufacturing Company, of New 
represented at Atlantie City 
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A. B. HOHMANN, Tagliabue Co. 


by its general sales manager, A. B. Hohmann, long identified 
with the canning industry, as the originator of the Hohmann 
type thermometers, and Otis B. Wescott, who directs the 
Chicago office, recently established at 355 Dearborn street. 
Most of their time was devoted to demonstrating the merits 
of the Simplex Pressure Controller for individual process 
kettles and retort control, and the perfect temperature con- 
troller for corn cookers, in which they were unusually suc- 
cessful. The rapidly increasing growth of the business of 
this firm indicates that ‘‘Tagliabue Quality’’ (a watchword 
with them) is creating a demand for Tagliabue products, 
so much so, in fact, that recently they have been compelled 
to more than double the output of their factory and to open 
a new and larger office in New York. With Mr. Wescott in 
the western field, the trade will meet a man fully conversant 
with their business, who knows their troubles and is more 
than capable of showing how a portion of those troubles, at 
least, can be remedied. ‘‘Over forty years in business and 
growing every day,’’ certainly indicates that the panie of 
1907 is a thing of the past with them, at least. 


E. C. SHRINER & CO. 


The head of this leading Baltimore brokerage house, Mr. 
FE. Clay Shriner, established himself in business on his own 
account as E. C. Shriner & Co. in 1892, and made a success 
of it from the start, rapidly building up a large business. 
Mr. Shriner is experienced to a degree which makes him 
especially valuable as a packers’ representative. For in- 
stance, his connection with the canned goods business dates 
from 1881, when he went with Martin Wagner & Co., re- 
maining with that well known packing concern for eight 
years, during which he traveled extensively in their interest, 
visiting the jobbing trade in various parts of the country 
and establishing agencies in leading markets in every part of 
the United States. In 1889 Mr. Shriner allied himself with 
Messrs. Thomas J. Meehan & Co., of Baltimore. When the 
organization of the National Canned Goods and Dried Fruit 
Brokers’ Association was effected he was its first vice- 


president and, in fact, was compelled to decline election to 
the presidency of that important association, owing to busi- 
ness connections which would have precluded the possibility 
of giving proper attention to the association’s interests. 
Commencing on January 1, 1909, Mr. Shriner was appointed 
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manager of the sales department of the Baltimore factory 
of the Continental Can Company, having entire supervision 


over that territory. He, of course, still continues in that 


capacity. 
F. B. NEUHOFF COMPANY, INC. 


F. B. Neuhoff Company, Ine., of Detroit, Mich., are one 
of the important canned goods brokerage concerns of the 
middle section of the United States. The F. B. Neuhoff Com- 
pany was incorporated in October, 1907, and succeeded 
Charles O. Campbell & Qo., with which house Mr. F. B. 
Neuhoff had been associated for some years. Mr. Neuhoff, 
president of the company, is actively in charge of the canned 
goods and dried fruit accounts of his house, which has forged 
steadily to the front, showing each year a gain in the 
volume of business transacted in these goods. This is a 
record to be proud of, and it proves the fact that the heads 
and salesmen for this concern are efficient, wideawake and 
able. The company owns their own warehouses from which they 
supply the jobbers of Detroit and the other wholesale mar- 
kets in which the F. B. Neuhoff Company do business. They 
supply canned goods, dried fruits, ete., which they buy out- 
right and receive on consignment. They handle some of the 
largest canning and food manufacturing accounts in the 
country and eare for the selling end so satisfactorily that 
their services are highly valued by their principals. Repre- 
sentation in the Detroit market by this company would mean 
a pleasant and profitable connection. 


THE AMERICAN KEY CAN COMPANY. 


The above company, which occupies a pre-eminent place 
in the business in which they are engaged, is at all times 
pleased to furnish information relative to the advantages 
of key-opening cans. The key-opening can is recognized as 
a necessity in packing of many products. Public apprecia- 
tion of this style of package has brought about this condi- 
tion and the absence of a key opening arrangement on cans 
of certain goods has come to be more or less looked upon 
by the housewife as indicating an inferior product. The 
offices of the American Key Can Company are in the Mar- 
quette building, Chicago. 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY. 


’Tis said Lot’s wife was turned into a pillar of salt as a 
punishment for turning backward. A different condition 
of affairs exist in the case of The Colonial Salt Company, 





F. 


B. NEUHOFF, F. B. Neuhoff Co. 


of Akron, Ohio, who claim to have today the largest inde- 
pendent salt plant in the world. For the last six years this 
firm has been awake to the needs of the discriminating food 
product concerns and their need of standard supplies. In 
consequence of this demand, four years ago at the annual 
convention held at Atlantic City, ‘‘ Liberty Salt for Canners’ 
Use’’ was introduced. The success of this salt has been all 
that could be desired and the continued friendship of those 

















who have used the product bespeaks its virtues. Salt pro- 
duced in northern Ohio is what is said to be the best quality 
salt deposit known in this country, and in its natural state 
is found to the depth of 2,800 feet below the surface in 
double strata about 200 feet in thickness. The admirable 
location of the plant at Akron, Ohio, enables them to have 
clean air. Summit lake furnishes an unlimited supply of 
water against pollution. Stringent conditions are enforced, 
in that all water used is chemically treated and filtered, 





ELWOOD, Colonial Salt Co. 


mE Cc 


thereby ensuring freedom of vegetable and other matter. 
Modern methods have revolutionized the manufacture of 
salt. In the treatment of the brine of Liberty Brand salt 
no expense is spared, and when the finished product is offered 
to the manufacturer he receives a standard grade on which 
he can bank and make his goods along certain specifications. 
The vacuum pan process as applied to salt is invaluable. 
The product, with properly treated brine, being nearly a 





ARTIIUR B. CLARK, Everett B. Clark Seed Co. 


perfect cube and a peculiar granule, making it especially 
adapted to canners’ requirements. The use of high grade 
salt among the canners is increasing rapidly. The progres- 
sive and up-to-date manufacturer finds that at a very small 
cost over the cheaper grades a fine product can be obtained, 
and that they help remove one of the great causes of trouble 
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in canned goods. Poor canned goods can sometimes easily 
be traced to an excess of impurities which are in cheap salt, 
consisting of lime and magnesium chlorides in their varied 
forms. When one realizes that salt is the only mineral in 
its entirety that is used as human food he can well under- 
stand what a loss it would be if we did not have it; and 
the wise manufacturer is looking to anything that will 
improve, in the smallest way, the appetizing condition of 
his product. 





Cc. A. HINSEY, Colonial Salt Co. 


One of the greatest food chemists in the country has said, 
as have other prominent analysts, ‘‘Liberty salt is the 
purest I have ever analyzed,’’ and to the firm who for- 
warded the sample to him he asked them the name of the 
company who made that salt. Moses, in the Book of Job, 
asks the pertinent question: ‘‘Can that which is unsavory 
be eaten without salt?’’ We answer, whether it is savory 
or unsavory, it should not be eaten without what the Colonial 





F. M. CLARK, Everett B. Clark Seed Co. 


Salt Company assert is the best salt obtainable. The edu- 
cational work done for the manufacturers, for the benefit 
of the packers and canners, is being appreciated more and 
more, and there is no excuse (except the cost, which is very 
little) why each and every canner should not have the best 
grade of salt. 





THE CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY. 


The Continental Can Company occupied, as usual, spacious 
quarters, a large parlor directly across the hall from the 
entrance to the large banquet room in which the sessions of 
the canners’ convention were held. The parlor was hand- 
somely furnished and plentifully provided with chairs and 
soft-cushioned sofas for the comfort of the company’s many 
friends, and one or more representatives of the Continental 
were always on hand to extend a hearty welcome to visitors, 
who numbered dozens daily. President Thomas G. Cranwell 
was present in person during several days of the convention. 
He is one of the most popular men connected with the can- 
ning industry, and he was ably assisted by General Sales 
Agent Charles A. Suydam, of Chicago; Baltimore Sales Agent 
E. Clay Shriner and Messrs. E. Lowrie, of Baltimore, Harry 
M. Brush, of Syracuse, and S. J. Steele, of Chicago, all men 
of extensive experience in the manufacture and sale of 
packers’ cans; in fact, a selling force to be proud of. 


THE EVERETT B. CLARK SEED COMPANY. 


One of the largest exhibit spaces in the lobby of the Hotel 
Rudolf, and one facing on the board walk, was occupied 
by the Everett B. Clark Seed 
Company. There the com- 
pany had on exhibition sam- 
ples of seeds of all the leading 
canning varieties of sweet 
corn, peas, beans and toma- 
toes, the four items to which 
this company devotes its prin- 
cipal attention. Mr. Frederick 
M. Clark and Mr. Arthur B. 
Clark were in attendance. It 
would seem impossible to pro- 
duce handsomer_ stocks of 
sweet corn, peas, beans, etc., 
than those exhibited by this 


company. This house is a 
leader for sweet corn for the 
sanning trade, having been 


pioneers in the production in 
New England of seed of that 
standard canning vegetable. 
Seed peas, however, constitute 
today the greater volume of 
its business, which item of 
seed we understand this com- 
pany now grows on regular 
eontract for the highest class 
of buvers in the canning in- 
dustry. This past season the 
company added to its equip- 
ment a thoroughly modern, 
large, fireproof plant at Green 
Bay, Wis., from which, by rail 
and water, it handles an ex- 
tensive growing territory. This 
establishment, together with 
its formerly established plants 
at Sister Bay, Wis., and East 
Jordan, Mich., places the com- 
pany, with its three local 
superintendents of long ex- 
perience in the growing busi- 
ness, in the best possible posi- 
tion to take good eare of its 
rapidly growing business. 
SPENCER LENS COMPANY. 

Although both the simple and compound microscopes have 
been known for more than four hundred years, strange to 
say they came into no use until the middle of the past cen- 
tury. Whereas great discoveries of other worlds and funda- 
mental laws had been made with the telescope, the micro- 
scope remained unused. Within the past few years, how- 
ever, the microscope has more than made up for lost time. 
The first users of both the microscope and the telescope were 
students not only of the subject matter at hand, but of the 
instrument itself, and we are indebted to these early users 
to a large extent for the perfection of the instruments. 
Fifty years ago there was scarcely a compound microscope 
in the United States. The older physicians remember their 
having but one microscope in the school when they were in 
medical college and of having the rare privilege of looking 
into it oceasionally to see something wonderfully pretty or 


Cc. A. SUYDAM, 








Sales Agent Continental Can Co. 
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interesting. The idea of using the microscope as a scientific 
tool to work out some problem or as a practical aid in diag- 
nosis was beyond his dreams. For a number of years (about 
forty years ago) there were nearly as many microscopes used 
by individuals as by the colleges. These instruments were 
owned by men who bought them in somewhat the same spirit 
that men now buy automobiles. The modern and luxurious 
ears, speed trials and endurance contests have taken the 
place of the rivalry as to who should have the most com- 
plete microscope equipment, the best objectives, and the 
ability to resolve the most difficult objects. Although there 
was unquestionably some’ of the dilettante spirit among them, 
we are greatly indebted to the microscopist for what he has 
given us regarding the microscope itself and what can be 
done with it. He and his contemporary in the college soon 
found out that the microscope was a mighty means to unlock 
the hidden mysteries of the minute world and the principles 
governing the same. But it was not until the discovery that 
this unseen world bears a definite relation to the practical 
every day world, and that the weal or woe of the latter 
is largely dependent on the former, that the microscope 
came into general use. The ultimate possibilities of the 
modern microscope with its practical adjustments and mag- 
nificent optical properties are 
as undreamed of today as they 
were fifty years ago. Each im- 
provement and scientific devel- 
opment brings out new possi- 
bilities. Until the last three 
or four years the microscope 
has been looked upon as an 
instrument for the profession, 
the medical profession in par- 
ticular. It is now taking a 
prominent part in the com- 
mercial world and is destined 
to become more and more a 
vital factor therein. The mod- 
ern, wideawake manufacturer 
or preserver, in whatever line, 
has his laboratory, and the 
microscope is a part of his 
equipment. He finds it not 
only a necessity, but also a 
most paying investment. In 
no line of business is this 
truth more prominent than in 
the canning industry. The 
microscope teaches the éanner 
the why and wherefore of 
many of the old ‘‘rules of 
thumb’’ and, knowing this, he 
acts on an intelligent basis, 
puts out his products in a 
seientifie and economical way 
and declares dividends after 
the manner of the successful 
business man. 

The advertisement of this 
concern on another page gives 
you illustrations of microscopes 
such as are particularly adapt- 
ed for use by canners who are 
desirous of investigating bac- 
teriology with the object of 
imvroving their products. 

This concern is located at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


STRASBAUGH, SILVER & CO. 

Strasbaugh, Silver & Co., who are advertisers in this con- 
vention number of THe CANNER, are situated in the heart of 
the tomato-canning industry in the heaviest packing state in 
the Union, at Aberdeen, Hartford county, Maryland. This 
concern is a direct descendant of the old canned goods com- 
mission house established in Baltimore in 1870 by John W. 
Bay, one of the best known names of the canning industry. 
Since then a number of changes have taken place, and at 
present the old concern bears the name of Strasbaugh, Silver 
& Co., which has become widely and favorably known among 
packers and jobbers the country,over. They do a very heavy 
brokerage and commission business in tomatoes and other 
lines of canned goods and are firm believers in quality, high- 
grade products, The senior member of the firm is Mr. H. P. 
Strasbaugh, who says that ‘‘We find that consumers and 
buyers are easily led to increase their purchases each year 

















50 per cent over the previous year for corresponding lines 
of high-grade canned goods. Once started, they are produc- 
tive of easy repeat business. If more packers dwelt on 
quality the demand would always be in advance of the 
supply and overproduction would be a thing of the past.’’ 
Mr. Strasbaugh and Mr. William Silver are both canned 
goods experts in the fullest sense of the word and are also 
able business men in whom both packers and buyers have 
perfect confidence. Besides tomatoes, ‘‘Shoe Peg’’ corn is 
one of Strasbaugh, Silver & Co.’s leading specialties. Read 
their advertisement on another page. 


JOHNSTON, NORTH & CO. 


This is the name of one of New York’s leading canned 
goods brokerage houses. There is, in fact, no better known 
name in the brokerage business than that of Johnston, North 
& Co., who are factors of decided and increasing importance 
in the selling of packers’ products. Old established and 
composed of men of the very highest standing in New York 
City’s great grocery market and having a corps of carefully 
chosen, experienced, energetic salesmen, it is natural that 
this concern should be able to serve their principals in a 
manner which is both gratify- 
ing and profitable. Johnston, 
North & Co. represent many of 
the largest canners in the East 
and Middle West and on the 
Pacific coast, and number 
among their accounts that of 
the California Fruit Canners’ 
Association, which is the 
largest coneern in the fruit 
and vegetable canning business 
in the world. Johnston, North 
& Co. were established over a 
quarter of a century ago, and 
the history of the house has 
ever been one of constant 
growth and steadily enhanc- 
ing prestige, both with pack- 
ers and the jobbing trade. Mr. 
A. Lineoln North, of this firm, 
is very well known and popu- 
lar with canned goods packers 
throughout: the country. He 
has for years been a consistent 
attendant at the annual na- 
tional conventions and _ has 
formed a very extensive per- 
sonal acquaintance among can- 
ners in every line. 


THE DODGE METALLIC 
CAP COMPANY. 


William H. Dodge, who is 
president of the Dodge Metal- 
lie Cap Company, and who also 
conducts a preserving plant at 
Montelair, N. J., packing ex- 
clusively in glass, makes thé 
following opportune sugges- 
tions, namely, for packers of 
glass products so far as pos- 
sible standardize their styles 
of bottles. The packers in cans 
have to a great extent done 
this, but the specialty goods in 
glass have been put on the mar- 
ket in every conceivable style of a glass retainer, and it is 
no unusual thing to find from thirty to forty different shaped 
bottles sealed in a dozen different ways in a single factory. 
This situation in itself is a constant loss to the packer and 
worry to the stock clerk. Furthermore, there are many 
specialties packed in glass which rank only as slow sellers. 
Cut these out and stick to the regular line best adapted to 
the particular location of the plant and requirements of the 
market. Put up only such packages as retail at popular 
American prices, such as a 10-cent, 15-cent, 20-cent, 25-cent, 
ete., seller. Select the line of jars best suited for jams, and 
pack no other style. Use one style of closure that is’ cheap 
enough for the low-priced goods and has the necessary ap- 
pearance for the higher grade line. ‘‘Don’t continue, as 
has ‘often been the custom,’’ Mr. Dodge says, ‘‘of sealing 
your jams with tinfoil, serew eaps, two-piece caps, corks, 
pulp dises and in a dozen different styles and ways. Re- 
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duce your olive line, your pickle line, mustard, ete., all 
to a uniform style of glass package, each style of package 
being so far as possible the standard best suited to the line 
and the market.’’ Believing that this suggestion of uni- 
formity in glass packages is in the minds of many packers 
at this time, it is but natural that the Dodge system of 
closure should receive the careful consideration of all con- 
diment packers for many reasons. First: ‘‘The Dodge cap 
covers the entire field of glass packed goods, can be applied 
by standard sealing machines, interchangeable for the dif- 
ferent styles, and fit on standard crown and Phoenix finish 
bottles and jars. For the sealing of ketchups, grape juice, 
syrups, etc., use the Dodge bottle cap. For jams, pickles, 
mustards, horseradish, peanut butter use the Dodge jam and 
pickle cap. . For canned and preserved fruits in glass use 
the Dodge double seal process cap. As these three distinct 
forms of closures have been on the market for a number 
of years, and used by many leading packers, little need be 
said as to their great value. Simply constructed of one piece 
of lacquered tin plate, they combine every essential feature 
of perfect sealing, neat unsearred gold band of high-grade 
appearance and easily opened by the consumer. Perfect 
automatic machines recently installed guarantees uniform- 
ity of manufacture througnour 
the line. The contents of the 
package cannot be tampered 
with if sealed under the Doage. 
system, as the lug fold lock 
must be broken before the cap 
can be removed, an important 
point that should not be over- . 
looked in these days of indis- 
eriminate food inspectors. You 
have no case and cannot guar- 
antee your goods if put up un- 
der a screw cap or banded 
eap, both of which can be 
opened at ease, and resealed 
in its apparent origina] con- 
dition.’’ For these and many 
other reasons found in the 
Dodge booklet, sent on re- 
quest, and because of Mr. 
William H. Dodge’s actual 
factory experiences with this 
and other forms of closures, he 
recommends the standardizing 
so far as possible the glass 
package condiments and sys- 
tems of sealing. ‘‘The Dodge 
eap for the coming year,’’ he 
says, ‘‘will be the cheapest 
and most efficient proposition 
on record, combining every es- 
sential feature towards a per- 
fect seal and uniformity 
throughout the plant.’’ Lastly 
he says: ‘‘Adopt the Dodge 
system in its efficient entirety 
and get on a better working 
basis. ’’ 


WALTER A. FROST & CO. 


Walter A. Frost & Co. is one 
of the principal brokerage 
houses in the canned goods 
line in Chicago, and at its head 
is Walter A. Frost, past presi- 
dent of the National Canned 
Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association, an organization 
in which he continues to be a prominent leadgr. Mr. Frost 
is the possessor of business abilities much above the ordinary 
and no man stands higher in the trade. His firm represents a 
large number of important packing interests in the east, 
central west and in California. They employ a corps of 
high-grade salesmen and have facilities for promptly and 
satisfactorily executing a heavy volume nf business. 


BAIRD & WEST. 


Detroit is one of the important wholesale grocery markets 
of the country, and very prominently identified with the 
business in food products in that city is the firm of Baird 
& West, through whose hands pass a large portion of ‘the 
canned goods distributed by Detroit jobbers, with whom they 
have for many years past been doing business and whose 





















standing is of the very highest. Baird & West have enjoyed 
a long and highly successful career in the marketing of 
eanned goods and their facilities for giving satisfactory 
representation to packers are exceptional. 


AMERICAN METAL CAP COMPANY. 


Did you see the exhibit of olives packed under the Ameri- 
ean Metal Cap at the canners’ convention at Atlantic City? 
Some of them came all the way from Denver. Quite a test 

















L. R. N. CARVALHO, American Metal Cap Co. 


Many concerns have 
There are 


to ship them so far and not a leaker. 
adopted this cap on olives and are well satisfied. 


also concerns, the makers say, that formerly used a glass 
top who now prefer American metal caps. 


To the packer 











The Perkins-Epenceter Pickle Co. 
B. ©. Box 560 


Oo LAwmence ore 
American Metal Cap Co. 
749-5) E£.137th.St. 
jew York 
Sentlemen: - 
Acknowledging yours of 17th inst., we are very glad to 
@xprese our opinion of American Caps, as you probably have no more 


firm advocates of tnem, than ourselves. 





We have been 





ssing them for our products, including Pickles, 
Mustard, Chili Sauce and Olives, since “arch 19508 and by their use 


have reduced spoilage to a minimum. “hat few replacements we have 





had to gake, 





ave been dus to an occasional chipped-edge bottle and 
through no fault of the cap. 

We have several bottles of Olivee, packed in “arch 1908, still 
euettered over different parte of our factory in order to vary the 


temperature, which do not show any signs of scum or gould and we 





do not hesitate to say that we had every confiderice, since first 
wecing tne capo, that they would do the work eatiefactorily. We 
have demonstrated to our own satisfaction, by desing them for Olives 
Since tne above date. 

You are at liberty to refer anyone to us, should you ever #o 
decire. 


Yours Very Truly 


The Perkine-Epeneter Pickle Co. 


CGA Secy. 
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who wants an absolutely air-tight closure as well as one that 
is handsome in appearance, the American metal cap is recom- 
mended. Any glass factory, or packer who is using them, 
will tell you they are just right. All products packed in 
glass can be held with safety by the American metal cap. 
This company also manufactures spoon mustard caps and 
perforated caps for mustard bottles, as well as their regular 
cap, which is adapted for preserves, pickles, olives, ketchup, 
honey, peanut butter, beef extract, ete. The exhibit was 
in charge of Mr. L. R. N. Carvalho, sales manager. 


BUSE,/& CALDWELL. 


This Pittsburg, Pa,, firm started in business on March 1, 
1906 (succeeding the brokerage firm of Pressing & Orr), 
While they have been in business but four years, they have 
worked up a very fine line of connections and seem to enjoy 
the confidence of their trade. They are representing at this 
time some of the foremost and best packers and manufac- 
turers in the country. They are splendidly equipped in every 
direction for handling their trade and look after it very care- 
fully, covering the territory adjacent to Pittsburg just as 
closely and carefully as they do in the city itself. 


LEONARD SEED COMPANY. 


In looking through the copy sent in for advertisements in 
this issue we notice that the Leonard Seed Company, Chi- 
eago, are taking the opportunity of thanking their many 
eanner friends for the large amount of business, both for 
present and future delivery, given to them at the recent 
convention. We are not surprised at this, for it is no secret 
in the canning trade that their goods give satisfaction, not 
only in the field but also in the factory. This kind of 
success is not a thing that comes haphazard; it is the result 
of knowledge, honesty and continual effort. Mr. 8. F. 
Leonard, the president of the company, has been in the 
business for twenty-five years. During all this time his 
ideal has been ‘‘perfection.’’ Year by year he has person- 
ally acquired more and more information how to attain his 
purpose. All this meant labor and money, but neither of 
these were spared in order to secure the desired end, which 
he deemed to be the complete confidence of his customers, in 
matters of price, of course, as well as in the high quality of 
the stocks of all kinds offered. Mr. Leonard still directs all 
operations, but he has now gathered about him in the busi- 

























S. J. STEELE, Continental Can Co. 


ness a corps of men, each with special training and skill, to 
enable him to cope successfully with the work under his care. 
Thus it is made possible to claim with perfect truth that 
all stocks for canners are under the eye of an expert from 
start to finish, and thus, also, it becomes practical not only 
to eliminate all that is undesirable in the crops when grow- 
ing but also in making the crops merchantable in the mills 
and on the picking tables. The company owns its own seed 
stocks and many farms in the districts that long experience 
has shown to be the best in which to grow the several kinds 
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to greatest perfection; further, because of their very large 
operations, they have a choice of the best farmers situated 
around their own holdings with whom to place crops that 
can be kept continually under the eye of their expert located 
in the district. It is hardly necessary to mention anything 
of the warehousing and cleaning facilities that the company 
possess, for it goes without saying that a concern which can 
successfully produce the best in the field must be in a 
position to put their wares on the market in a condition 
acceptable to buyers. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY. 


The Ayars Machine Company, of Salem, N. J., the canning 
machinery manufacturers, were represented by Mr. Maurice 
B. Ayars, the head; Charles H. Ayars, the treasurer, and a 
corps of mechanical experts, salesmen, ete. 


WESTERN ENGRAVING COMPANY. 


The half-tones and etchings used to illustrate this issue 
of THE CANNER were executed by the Western Engraving 
Company, Chicago, and are of a uniform excellence which 
evidences the superiority of the work done by this concern, 
for whom we bespeak the consideration of packers having 
occasion to have made cuts 
of any kind whatsoever. 
The Western Engraving 
Company makes a specialty 
of caring for the wants of 
out-of-town customers, and. 
us they employ a staff of 
high-grade artists, are in 
position to promptly exe- 
eute both city and country 
orders. 


THE SPRAGUE CANNING 
MACHINERY COM- 
PANY. 


The Sprague Canning 
Machinery Company, Chi- 
cago, was represented by 
Daniel G. Trench, presi- 
dent; Charles F. Colbert 
(son of our old time friend 
and capping machine ex- 
pert, ‘‘Pop’’ Colbert), in- 
ventor of the new measur- 
ing filler that is attracting 


general attention among 
tomato packers. The com- 
pany’s eastern agents, 


George E. Lockwood Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, appar- 
ently transferred their en- 
tire force to Atlantie City, 
for, besides ‘‘Young 
George’’ and popular Tom 
Nicol, the ‘‘canners’ en- 
eyclopedia,’’ Miss Denny, 
was on hand with smiles, 
notebook and handsome 
souvenirs, all demonstrat- 
ing their ability to hustle 
with or without a machin- 
ery exhibit. 
AMERICAN CAN COM- 
PANY, H. W. 
The American Can Com- 
pany occupied spacious and handsome quarters near the con- 
vention hall, and there was always a corps of its popu- 
lar and able representatives on hand to greet the 
large number of its friends from every part of the country 
who constantly thronged the large parlor occupied as 
headquarters during convention week. The American 
Can’ Company was represented by H. W. Phelps, of 
New York, general sales agent; F. D. Throop, of New York, 
claim agent; George A. Gabriel, of New York, chemist; 
Harry Craver, of New York, sales agent for sardine cans; 
G. E. Gaddis, New York, credit manager, and Frank Achilli. 
The Chicago representatives of the company were: E. H. 
Temple, sales agent for the central district; C. W. Cooke, 
W. B. Palmer, W. G. McNab, M. T. Grant, George S. Bones, 
salesmen in the central district; J. J. Lynch, claim agent, 
and A. V. Crary, assistant sales agent for the general line. 
Baltimore representatives were: W. G. Daugherty, sales 





PHELPS, General Sales Agent American Can Co. 
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agent; E. H. Brooks, Harry B. Krebs, W. D. Laws. For the 
Pacific district, M. J. Sullivan, general manager. Canadian 
representative, H. Bethune, Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


FARNUM BROKERAGE COMPANY. 


This Kansas City concern is one of the leading brokerage 
houses in that large and growing western market, and is 
well and favorably known to most of the canners of the 
eountry. They represent a number of very prominent pack- 
ers of canned vegetables, fruits, fish, ete., and have facili- 
ties for advantageously and expeditiously handling a large 
volume of business. The head of the company, Mr. H. R. 
Farnum, the vice-president, Mr. Edward Laas, and the sec- 
retary and treasurer, Mr. Robert M. Laas, are business men 
who stand high in commercial circles in Kansas City, and 
as they are of the highest integrity and salesmen of recog- 
nized ability, accounts entrusted to them are certain to 
receive satisfactory attention. 


ALBERT W. SISK & SON. 


Albert W. Sisk & Son, of Preston, Md., are one of the 
old established brokerage and canners’ supplies concerns in 
that part of the country, and their reputation is second to 
none in their line of busi- 
ness. They are the repre- 
sentatives of the American 
Can Company in their sec- 
tion of the canned goods 
world, which fact is evi- 
dence, if any were lacking, 
of their high standing in 
relation to the American 
canning industry. Besides 
being the personal resident 
representative of the Amer- 
ican Can Company, Mr. 
Sisk is the head and 
founder of the firm of Al- 
bert W. Sisk & Co., who do 
a very heavy business in 
the sale of canned toma- 
toes, being of universally 
recognized importance in 
the marketing of this, 
the principal article of 
canned fruit put up in this 
country. They are, in fact, 
recognized by many in the 
trade as headquarters for 
tomatoes in the United 
States, being sole sales 
agents for some of the 
best known brands, such 
as ‘‘None Better,’’ ‘‘I. X. 
i? “sim  Daudy;’’ 
‘*Myrtle,’’ ‘‘Epicurean,’’ 
*‘Castle Rock,’’ ‘‘Con- 
eord,’’ ‘‘Tundotunk,’’ 
‘*Caroline Favorite.’’ 


JEROME B. RICE SEED 
COMPANY. 

Occupying a position in 
the very forefront of 
American seed houses is the 
Jerome B. Rice Seed Com- 
pany, of Cambridge, N. Y., 
growers of all varieties of 
seeds used by canners and 
picklers. This old, reliable company was represented at 
Atlantic City by its president, Mr. Jerome B. Rice, who has 
for many years been a leading personage at the canners’ 
national meetings; also by Mr. Jerome B. Rice, Jr., and 
Messrs. W. C. Langbridge and Charles P. Guelf, both fine 
salesmen and deservedly popular gentlemen, likenesses of 
whom appear in this issue. The Jerome B. Rice Seed Com- 
pany occupied a large and attractively decorated booth just 
at the right of the main entrance of the Hotel Rudolf, and 
there they received and entertained during the entire meet- 
ing a never ending stream of visitors. Mr. Jerome B. Rice, 
who was present at the company’s headquarters during the 
greater part of each day, was, as usual, a center of interest, 
as he possesses a very extensive acquaintance among both 
eastern and western packers and is the active director of 
the immense Rice seed business. 
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Cc. 8S. HARRIS COMPANY. 


The C. S. Harris Company, Rome, N. Y., was represented 
at Atlantic City by Mrs. C. 8S. Harris and J. L. Stratton, 
manager. This company manufactures the well known Harris 
hoist, which is in use in a large number of canning factories 
in all parts of America and is regarded by many packers as 
standard. The Harris hoist is the fruit of broad experience, 
intimate knowledge of the needs of the canning factories 


MRS. C. S. HARRIS, C. S. Harris Co. 


and of years of study of packers’ special requirements. This 
hoist is particularly valuable as a labor-saving machine for 
hoisting, lowering and carrying, all at the same time, such 


heavy loads as are ordinarily handled with trucks and tackle 


blocks. It is also adapted for use in almost any manufac- 
_ turing plant in which heavy boxes or bulky packages of 
goods are to be handled in warehouses or lifted about from 


place to place in the factory proper. By a simple shifting 
quality of the shaft, operated by lever, the heaviest load 
which the machine is capable of handling can be raised or 
lowered with the utmost ease, and by means of a second 
lever can be carried in or out on the track to any desired 
position at the will of the operator, requiring neither strength 
nor skill in its regulation. The materials used in the man- 
ufacture of the Harris hoist are the best obtainable, and 


Ww. W. KEMP, C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 

make it durable and serviceable to a marked degree. Its 
rapid action makes it easy to handle packages weighing 
anywhere from 100 pounds to a ton and carry them at the 
same time to any part of the building where the track may 
be located for discharging the load or placing same on the 
floor of the warehouse. Packers who appreciate the value 


of a device of this kind are requested to turn to the adver- 


Jerome B. Rice, 
B. RICE 


Jerome B. Rice. 
JEROME 


Jr. 


SEED COMPANY 
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W. C. Langbridge. Cc. P. Guelf. 
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tisement of the C. S. Harris Company in this issue, as the 
machine is illustrated therein. It is automatic and, being 
strongly built, is fully guaranteed in a way that means 
something; that is, the guarantee of the C. S. Harris Com- 
pany is that if any machine is installed, properly operated 
and does not work satisfactorily, it may be held subject to 
the seller’s order. 





BYRNES, C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY. 


The Calvert Lithographing Company, of Detroit, whose 
plant is so well and favorably known as ‘‘The Model Shop,’’ 
was, as usual, ably represented at the canners’ convention. 
The reputation of this concern for producing nothing but 
perfect labels is deservedly growing greater every year, 
necessitating additions to their manufacturing facilities 
from time to time. This result has been accomplished not 
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only by hard work on the part of all those connected with 
the company, but also because they have always confined 
themselves to the very highest grade of labels. They do 
not know how to turn out the poor, ordinary appearing class 
of labels, as they have devoted themselves exclusively to 
the production of the best, and the best only, for the past 
forty-nine years. As modern consumers are more and more 








WM. H. DODGE, Dodge Metallic Cap Co. 
demanding quality in everything they buy, the importance 
of strong and attractive labels becomes greater every day, 
and for this reason the use of ‘‘Calvert’’ labels by pro- 
gressive packers becomes more widespread. Both its cus- 
tomers and its productions are the best advertisements of 
this firm, whose representatives at the convention were: 
George W. Heigho, secretary and treasurer; F. G. Rolland, 
manager of their Chicago office; A. M. Burton, general east- 
ern sales agent. and C. H. Gleason, Jr. 











C. Pollock. J. T. Connor. 
H. A. Dickie. Jos. Crump. 


UNITED STATES PRINTING COMPANY GROUP. 
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THE C. M. KEMP MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Dr. Johnson said ‘‘Whatever is worth doing, is worth 
doing well.’’ Experience and observation would seem to 
prove that this is the only rule that promotes progress in 
science, art or industrial pursuits. David Maydole was the 
inventor of the modern hammer; he made the first one for 
his own use, being dissatisfied with any he could buy. His 
hammer was so good that a neighbor ordered one for him- 
self, and a second neighbor, the town merchant, and so on 
until the merit of this hammer was brought to the attention 
of a New York dealer, who ordered all that Maydole could 
manufacture, and his business rapidly grew to mammoth 
proportions. Maydole enjoys the distinction and reputation 
of making the best hammer, and the C. M. Kemp Manufac 
turing Company assert that they have the reputation for 
making the best gas apparatus, the ‘‘20th Century.’’ To 
maintain their enviable reputation requires the enlistment 
of all their powers of application, observation and persever- 
ance, so that the trade mark, ‘‘20th Century,’’ on a gas 
apparatus is at all times, they say, ‘‘a guarantee of effi- 
ciency and the standard of per- 
fection.’’ ‘‘ Before offering our 
apparatus,’’ says the Kemp com- 
pany, ‘‘to the can makers and 
packers, we studied their require- 
ments, the condition of their fac- 
tories and the application of gas 
to capping machines and can- 
making machinery, and as a re- 
sult of our pains and of a wide 
experience with fuel gas, many 
packers throughout the country 
have been benefited by having the 
eapacity and efficiency of their 
capping machines increased. We 
discovered that the best results 
are obtained in the capper when 
the gas is extremely thin and is 
delivered under a heavy pressure ; 
the combustion can then be 
forced, high temperatures . at- 
tained and the steels. properly 
heated, no matter how fast the 
capper is run. As there is but 
one valve with which to operate 
the fire, the temperature is splen- 
didly controlled. The flame is 
small, and does not come in con- 
tact with the can, is perfectly 
clean and the steels are never 
soiled by soot. That our efforts 
to excel have been crowned with 
success is proven in the instance 
of the American Can Company, 
which concern several years ago 
installed their first 20th Century 
gas machine, and have since dis- 
earded apparatus of other make 
in order to use more of our ma- 
chines, and today have in use 
seven of our apparatus. The 
20th Century is displacing pro- 
ducer outfits.’’ Not only is the 
service rendered by the 20th Cen- 
tury gas machine highly efficient, 
but it is most economical. For 35 cents this apparatus is 
today producing the equivalent of 1,000 cubic feet of city 
gas, or the equivalent of six gallons of 86 degree gasoline. 
As the result of their liberal business policy of furnishing 
machine on approval, and of the high class of their work, 
their output has been greatly increased in the past year. 
Their boast is: ‘‘Not a dissatisfied customer.’’ 


JACOB J. PERES & CO. 


Jacob J. Peres & Co., leading brokers in Memphis, Tenn., 
a market which has rapidly increased in importance during 
the past decade, are advertisers in this issue, and they are 
a concern well deserving the consideration of packers desir- 
ous of securing advantageous representation in the South- 
west. None stand higher in Memphis than Jacob J. Peres 
& Co., and they also are widely known and do a large distrib- 
uting business among the grocery jobbers of the entire South 
and Southwest. Jacob J. Peres & Co. were established many 
years ago and represent in their market and territory many 
of the leading food manufacturing concerns of the United 


Cc. HU. Gleason. 


A. M. Burton. F. G. Rolland. 
Geo. W. Heigho. 
CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY GROUP. 


States. Their selling facilities leave nothing to be desired 
and their knowledge of everything in connection with the 
business is complete. This house is in position to give 
efficient representation to packers who are alive to the 
growing importance of Memphis as a grocery jobbing 


market. 
FRED P. RANKIN. 


Fred P. Rankin has been in the brokerage business in 
Cleveland, Ohio, for the past ten years and he has gained 
the confidence of the wholesale grocery trade in Cleveland 
and in towns within a/radius of sixty miles of Cleveland, 
and has made a specialty of canned goods and dried fruits, 
Although a broker is paid by the canner for his services, 
the canner sometimes gets the idea that he is working for 
the jobber. Mr. Rankin, however, has always tried to look 
out for the interests of both the canner and jobber, and 
could give references if desired from both parties to any 
eanner or dried fruit packer desiring to place his account 
with him. Cleveland is a large market, and anyone not 
having trade there would do well to write to Mr. Rankin 

having trade there would do well 
to write to Mr. Rankin and let 
him know what he has to sell. 


NEVINS-CHURCH PRESS. 


Of increasing importance in the 
canners’ label line is the Nevins- 
Chureh Press, of New York City, 
whose rapid growth in this busi- 
ness indicates the quality of their 
product and the character of the 
men at the head of this big con- 
cern, whose immense plant at 
Bloomfield, N. J., is one of the 
most complete in the United 
States, having such extensive 
modern equipment as gives them 
capacity to promptly handle label 
orders, no matter of what size. 
In addition to their great plant 
at Bloomfield, the Nevins-Church 
Press occupy, with their executive 
and business offices, the entire 
floor of the large office building 
at 135 William street, New York 
City. They have an advertise- 
ment in this issue that is well 
worth the attention of all of our 
readers, who are requested to 
turn to it and give careful atten- 
tion to what these enterprising, 
progressive people say on the sub- 
ject of labels in the manufacture 
of which they are a factor of 
growing importance. Mr. M. J. 
Nevins and Mr. T. W. Church are 
both business men of high char- 
acter and standing, besides being 
salesmen of marked ability who 
are deservedly popular with can- 
ners and preservers over a wide 
territory. 


SIMPSON & DOELLER COMPANY. 


The Simpson & Doeller Company is one of the oldest of 
American label manufacturing concerns. It was established 
as far back as 1862 by Mr. John A. Simpson, who was one 
of the pioneers of the Jabel business. The present company 
was formed in 1906 and it has enjoyed steady development 
ever since that time. So large is the present volume of 
their label business that they are planning to erect on a 
new site occupying an entire city block one of the finest 
printing establishments in the United States, and will install 
in it the most modern equipment obtainable. Their thor- 
ough technical and practical knowledge of every feature of 
the business, with the aid of the high-grade artists in their 
employ, places them in position to handle promptly and 
with entire satisfaction the label business of a great many 


_ of the leading canning concerns of the country. 


GRANT BEALL & CO. 


The remarkable progress made by this concern is due in 
a great measure to the personality and aggressiveness of 
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Mr. Joseph Newbold Grant. Mr. Grant has been identified 
with the canned goods business over twenty-five years and 
entered into the brokerage business in Chicago five years 
ago, and from a small beginning has grown to be a factor 
not only at Chicago but in the principal markets of the 
canned goods, dried fruits and California products line. Mr. 














HARDWIG PERES, J. J. Peres & Co. 


Grant did not attend the convention at Atlantic City, being 
on the Pacific coast at the time. The firm. was represented 
by Mr. C. J. Bodden, familiarly known on the street as 
‘*Conrad,’’ a man who is thoroughly conversant with his 
business. In conjunction with the canned goods business 
this firm operates heavily in pickles sauerkraut and condi- 
ments. This branch of the business is handled by Mr. C. J 
Sutphen, a man of years of experience, having grown up 
with the H. J. Heinz Company, being in their employ for 





S. M. Sibley. L. 
Mrs. Tracy. 


Lowenthal. a F. 
Mrs. Geary. 


Geary. 
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fifteen years, and who afterwards managed the pickle and 
condiment department of Libby, McNeill & Libby. Mr. 
Grant takes pride in the business he has built up and is 
a staunch advocate of giving every man a square deal, 
whether buyer or seller, and will go to any amount of 
trouble to that end. The patrons of this firm appreciate this 





P. HOENIX C.AP DOYLE. 


fact, which accounts in a great measure for the success of 
their business, and the greatest advance of the firm during 
the past year has been in California products. 


UNITED STATES PRINTING COMPANY. 

The modern food manufacturer, quick to appreciate all 
that helps make his goods more attractive and popular with 
the consuming public, is naturally interested in fine can 
labels. In this connection we desire to call the attention 





Mrs. J. C. Leonard. J. C. Leonard. 
Mrs. Sibley. Mrs. Werner. 


LEONARD SEED COMPANY’S STAFF AND LADIES. 
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of our readers to the advertisement of the United States manager of the Boston office; W. T. Leachman, manager of 
Printing Company, which will be found in another part of | the Indianapolis, Detroit and Cleveland offices; L. H. Brown, 
this issue. The United States Printing Company has for representing the company in the South Atlantic states; the 
several years past shown something striking and unique veteran Thomas E. Lester, of Chicago, who so capably looks 
in the way of a convention exhibit. All will remember after the company’s interests in Wisconsin and Illinois; (, 
their booth, in the shape of a mammoth ean, at Louisville C. Pollock in Indiana, Joseph Crump in New York, Ben F. 
last year. It was one of the features of the big show on Cake in Pennsylvania and Delaware, and Charles Hahn, of 
that occasion, but doubtless would have been surpassed this the Cincinnati office. 




























H. M. KRONAU, Simpson & Doeller Co. F. ACHILLI, American Can Co. 
year had there been a canning machinery and supplies ex- WORCESTER SALT COMPANY. 
hibit. The United States Printing Company, however, had The Worcester Salt Company was represented at the At- 


at Atlantic City one of the largest and most attractive of 
the several booths at the Hotel Rudolf. Theirs was situated 
at the right of the lobby, or rather between the lobby and 
the entrance to the large dining room. It was very taste- 


lantie City convention by Mr. Lorenzo Benedict, secretary 
and general manager, Mr. A. F. W. St. John, Majestie build- 
ing, Detroit, and Mr. H. E. Schuknecht, Chicago manager. 





a 


J. N. GRANT, Grant, Beall & Co. Cc. J. BODDEN, Grant, Beall & Co. 


— repr = oe a ae one ogy This company manufactures the celebrated Worcester brand 

ere and there with American Bags. is booth was head- 4 ¢ salt, a pure product which is coming into much larger use 
quarters during convention week for a great many of the nelagon 2 elites @ fact h siate the 
packers present, and there at all times was to be found Mr. °Y ©@nners and other ood ee ee eee : 
Henry A. Dickie, general sales’ manager, who is a veteran importance of the use of strictly high-grade salt in their 
in the business, having sold labels for more than thirty 004s. The Worcester Salt Company’s home office is No. 
years. Representatives of the company assisting General 168 Duane street, New York city. - Inquiries sent there, or 
Sales Manager Diekie were A. W. Brockway, of Brooklyn, to any of their branch offices, will receive prompt attention. 
N. Y., manager of the promotion bureau; James T. Connor, Correspondence with packers is solicited. 
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E. W. BLISS COMPANY. 


The production of a perfect can in the most economical 
manner has been the subject of much study during recent 
years. The concentration of thought given to the subject 
has been the means of developing and building many new 
design machines, embodying such improvements as to make 
possible greater production in a given time, in addition to 





E. H. TEMPLE, American Can Co. 


producing a perfect can and doing it with a less consump- 
tion of solder. Producing perfect open top and packers’ 
cans and producing them at a minimum cost is what is 
claimed by the E. W. Bliss Company, 38 Adams street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for their complete line of high speed auto- 
matic can making machines. In the following is described 





Cc. W. coor, American Can Co. 


some of these machines: Figure 1 shows a Bliss No. 225 
gang-slitter, which machine slits with great accuracy both 
plain and decorated stock, handling sheets up to 31 inches 
wide by 28 inches long, cutting strips down to 1% inches 
in width and feeding strips 3%4 inches in length. The main 
table and frame are cast in one piece and mounted on a 
base pedestal which is: arranged with a door providing a 
Place to store wrenches, cutters and small parts of the 
grinder. The solid housings with 3-inch by 4-inch bearings, 
together with the large diameter cutter shafts, allow of 
no spring and insure permanent alignment of the cutters, 
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owing to which the cutters maintain their edge for a very 
long period of time. The cutters on the machine are rever- 
sible and the cutter shafts are provided with end thrust 
bearings which eliminate all lateral motion. The machine is 
fitted with a direct driven reciprocating feed which delivers 
the tin uniformly and constantly. The cutter grinder is 
carried directly on the frame of the machine and is driven 





W. G. DAUGHERTY, American Can Co. 


by belt from the driving pulley on cutter shaft, doing away 
entirely with overhead drive and drum. In figure No. 2 is 
shown a Bliss No. 12 automatic lock seam body making and 
side seam soldering machine. In this machine all cam mo- 
tions have been eliminated, every movement is taken from 
a rotating shaft, which makes possible a very high speed 





M. T. GRANT, American Can Co. 


without the usual excessive wear, and allows of maintaining 
this very high speed without any perceptible vibration or 
noise. Body blanks are fed by suction, the feed pump is 
on and a part of the machine. Blank feeding may be in- 
stantly discontinued without stopping the machine, simply 
by turning a valve. The edger is a special feature of this 
machine, being exceedingly strong, simple and of very few 
parts. The side seam soldering attachment, which is shown 
very clearly in the illustration, insures every cam body 
being operated on in a uniform manner, and is economical 
in the use of solder. The clutch mechanism permits of start- 
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ing or stopping the machine at will, without reference to 
belts. This machine may be furnished with a notching 
attachment for the body blanks when used in the manufac- 
ture of open top cans. A study of the illustration shows that 





Fig. 1—Bliss No. 225 Gang Slitter. 
simplicity is the basis of the machine. The Bliss automatic 
flanger, shown in figure No. 3, covers a wide range of sizes 
and is a very rapid worker, flanging bodies at the rate of 


140 per minute. It is exceedingly simple in operation, and 





Fig. 2—Bliss No. 12 Automatic Lock Seam Body Maker and 
Side Seam Solderer. 


produces accurate and uniform work. The bodies falling 
through the chute are automatically fed into the machine, 
flanged and discharged. Figure No. 4 illustrates the Bliss 





Bliss Automatic Flanger. 


Fig. 3- 


No. 1 lining machine for applying on round tops and bot- 
toms, used for open top cans the necessary compound to 
obtain an air tight joint; the covers are fed into the dial, 
the proper amount of compound is applied in the proper 


place, and the top or bottom afterwards automatically dis- 
charged. The machine is of simple design and contains no 
valves nor complicated delicate mechanism. It is eon- 
venient to operate and runs up forty to sixty covers per 





Fig. 4—Bliss No. 1 Lining Machine. 

minute. Figure No. 5 shows a Bliss automatic double can 
heading machine for round cans. This machine will put one 
or both ends on can bodies at a speed of 140 cans per min- 
ute and handles straight flanges, which fact makes possible 
a considerable saving in the amount of solder used over work 
done in machines in which the tops and bottoms have to 
have a ‘‘bell.’? The can ends are centered and aligned by 
the back or straight wall of flange, which insures good 
work at all conditions of the dies. The machine is of a 
simple and durable construction, with no small parts or 
springs to give trouble. It is efficient in operation and 
runs with a smooth, continuous motion without jerk or jar. 
In addition to the full automatic line of can making ma- 
chines, the E. W. Bliss Company also build a semi-automatic 
line. 


WHEELING CAN COMPANY. 


The Wheeling Can Company, of Wheeling, W. Va., was 
represented at the Atlantic City convention by the president, 
Mr. O. J. Johnson, a gentleman too well known to canned 
goods packers to require an introduction at this time. In- 
deed, we feel that it is likewise unnecessary to say anything 
of an intreductory character concerning this company’s prod- 
uct, the Wheeling can, as it is a package which is in large 
use and popular with many of the country’s leading canners. 
The Wheeling Can Company has increased the capacity of 








Fig. 5—Bliss Automatic Double Heading Machine. 


its plant to an extent doubling its output, so that it is now 
able to ship 1,000,000 cans daily during the rush season. 
Prompt deliveries are a specialty of this concern, and the 
importance of their ability to ship on the shortest notice 
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is something that is appreciated by every packer. Solder 
hemmed caps are a very favorably known product of the 
Wheeling Can Company, who say concerning them that 
‘‘The solder is in the right place and there is plenty of it.’’ 





O. JI. JOHNSON, Wheeling Can Co. 


AUTOMATIC COOKER COMPANY. 


Automatic machinery offers cheapening of the cost, per- 
fection of production, uniformity as to quality in quantities, 
but it does not necesasrily change the quality of the mate- 
rial used or the system of manufacture. In looking over the 
automatic cooker, or sterilizing machine, you will see no 
change in the heat used for sterilizing or the method of 
applying it. It is produced in the same old boiler, and by 





Cc. E. HASTINGS, Automatic Cooker Co. 


the same old fuel, and is controlled up to the automatic 
cooker by your same old system of pipes and valves. The 
automatic cooker simply applies it to individual cans while 
in motion, intermittently. At the same time its mechanical 
features have been perfected and automatically arranged to 
such an extent that the individual can is taken direct from 
the capper, which has been handling it automatically, and 
automatically places it through the same old steam produced 
in the same old way, and then automatically takes the cans 
and passes them through the water to any temperature which 
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you may desire, and then automatically, by conveyor means, 
places the can, if you so wish, in the warehouse. The cut 
herein shown and the testimonials produced in the auto- 
matic cooker advertisement of this number, are with the 





J. P. WELLS, Wheeling Can Co. 


special intention of calling your attention to the facts as 
above stated. It stands to reason that a can of vegetables 
intermittently rolled and individually cooked will be a 
better piece of goods and can be perfectly sterilized in less 
time. The saving of labor in the handling of this can, the 
perfection of its sterilization offers features that should 
receive your careful consideration. The use of this auto- 
matic machinery never is a question of salesmanship, but is 
always a question of a buyer selling himself through his 
desire and wish to cheapen the cost of production and 
improving the quality of the goods which he produces. 
When the canner has satisfied himself that automatic ma- 
chinery is not changing, and does not change, his present 





system, he will then have time to figure out whether he can 
afford automatic machinery as against the employment of 
labor. All automatic machinery is worthy of the very careful 
consideration of all manufacturers, especially from one 
standpoint, namely, a continuous, uniform quality of pro- 
duction. 


KARLE LITHOGRAPHIC COMPANY. 


The Karle Lithographic Company, of Rochester, N. Y., 
makers of finely lithographed and embossed labels, were 
represented at Atlantic City by Mr. Fred M. Warren and 
Montgomery Shanks, who travel for this firm in the East 
and West. Orders placed with the Karle Lithographic Com- 
pany, whatever the contract, style or price, are so satis- 
factorily executed and delivered on time as to hold cus- 
tomers permanently. 
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AMERICAN LABEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The American Label Manufacturing Company always 
makes an impression upon us as being more of a family and 
less of a corporation. From its president down to the 
printer’s devil (and we had occasion to meet the former as 
well as the latter) there seems to be that feeling of ‘‘now, 
then, boys, all together.’’ The title American Label Manu- 
facturing Company fits them well, for it is a democratic in- 


floor, exposed on all sides to light and air. As Mr. Weis 
feelingly said, ‘‘he wanted to have his people in healthy 
surroundings and to have a healthy working force. When 
‘our boys’ breathe and have bright surroundings, they feel 
cheerful, they do their work with pleasure and everybody 
will be the gainer, from the smallest printer’s boy to. our 
most punctilious customer. A sanitary factory reflects well- 
being in every direction.’’ The American Label Manufac- 





L. WEIS, American Label Mfg. Co. 


stitution, without class distinction, and we understand that 
this concern has worked its way from modest beginning to 
its present good standing through just this democracy of 
‘*working together.’’ As on other occasions, we were again 
cordially welcomed in the lobby by their genial representa- 
tives, and while each man whom we met covers certain ter- 
ritories, there certainly was no sectionalism shown there. 
With Mr. Zurndorf, of Chicago, on the one side and Mr. 
Stewart, of New York, on the other, as a steering committee, 


PAUL W. PAVER, J. M. Paver Co. 


turing Company is taking a great interest in the present 
movement toward making canned goods popular, and no 
doubt contribute a great deal in their way toward increas- 
ing sales and making the road of the canned goods man 
smoother. We spent a very profitable half hour with them 
at Atlantie City. Mr. Zurndorf, the company’s Chicago rep- 
resentative, was, as usual, on the job every hour of the day, 
talking his company’s product with his usual enthusiasm and 
foreefulness. 





A. W. SISK, A. W. Sisk & Co. 


the center rush brought up by Mr. Dorsey, of Baltimore, 
we finally were faced by the president of the company, Mr. 
L. T. Weis, beaming behind perennial spectacles. It is 
interesting to note that the American Label Manufacturing 
Company has recently built a factory in a very unique way, 
namely, that their whole work will be done on one main 


F. W. SCHMIDT, Schmidt Pea Harvester Co. 


STANDARD TINPLATE COMPANY. 

The Standard Tinplate Company, Canonsburg, Pa., was 
represented at Atlantic City by Mr. Louis Ffollet, a regular 
attendant at the canners’ annual meetings and one of the 
most popular tinplate men in the country. The Standard 
Tinplate Company is an advertiser in this issue. 
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THE DODGE BOTTLE CAP COMPANY. 


An exceedingly interesting exhibit of a mechanical device 
for the preserving trade and the means of applying it was 
that of the Dodge Bottle Cap Company, of New York, whose 
seal for catsup, syrup and kindred bottles attracted consid- 
erable attention among preservers and also the general pub- 
lic, who showed much interest in the clean, tight yet easily 





WM. KARLE, Karle Lithographic Co. 

removable bottle stopper. A display of packages ranging 
from four-ounce to half-gallon bottles of catsup, syrup, 
grape juice, ete., sealed with their cap by various packers 
gave a good demonstration of the practical uses of this seal, 
considering that even the half-gallons had been highly 
steamed after being sealed with this cap. The packages 
shown at their booth represented in every case firms now 
using the Dodge bottle cap on these goods. A foot power 
machine in operation showed the action of the capping 
chuck in sealing the cap, demonstrating the slight power and 














W. J. TROUSE, Dodge Bottle Cap Co. 

time required to seal the cap on the bottle, the bottle simply 
being obliged to strike the chuck and return. Until recently 
this cap was sealed by a roller system which, of course, 
must be slower than the present one, which also allows 
opportunity for tucking caps into the capping head and the 
use of automatic feeding devices. The Dodge bottle cap 
is used on standard crown finished bottles, one that is not 


at all difficult for the packer to procure from his glass 
man and one which may be depended upon being delivered 
finished to a uniform gauge. This seal applied to a crown 
finish bottle will sustain a pressure of 175 pounds per square 
inch, far greater than is required of it, and still may be 
removed easily without a special tool, a coin, key or some 
other such article as anyone would have about his person 





A. F. VILA, U. S. Gas Machine Co. 


at any time being sufficient to open a fold at the side of 
the cap, thereby releasing it. An inner lip, forming part 
of the original seal, springs back over the collar of the 
bottle under pressure of the fingers and forms a replacable 
cap tighter than any seal that has once been removed. The 
interest of the consumer in a seal of this kind should be con- 
vineing to the packer and the dealer. In many cases both 
men and women seeing this device for the first time brought 
their friends to-the booth for them to see how easily this 
seal might be removed and leave a clean opening, there 
being no place for dirt to lodge about the edge of the 
bottle nor any chance for pieces of cork to stick in the 
neck or drop into the bottle. The difficulty: of removing 
tightly driven corks and caps requiring a special tool was 
a large part of the statements of these people and brought 
out many embarrassing situations, 








Cc. STEWART, American Label Mfg. Co. 


SLAYSMAN & CO. 


Slaysman & Co.’s line of can-making machinery has met 
extensive sale and maintained the excellent reputation of its 
manufacturers. As can-making machinery manufacturers, 
the name of Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, has traveled far. 
Mr. Slaysman represented the company at Atlantic City. 
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U. 8. GAS MACHINE COMPANY. 


The accompanying illustrations are likenesses of Messrs. A. 
Hansen, of the U. 8. Gas Machine Com- 
a concern widely and favorably 
Mr. A. F. Vila 
Machine 
Company and is conducting a very successful selling cam- 


F. Vila and H. C. 
pany, Muskegon, Mich., 
known to the canners of the United States. 


is the secretary and treasurer of the U. S. Gas 


season with some of the ieading canners in Indiana, Ohio 
and territory to the south of Cincinnati. Its new plant has 


a large capacity and the company will, during the coming 
season, be able to make prompt shipments and eare for 
packers’ urgent requirements with all necessary despatch, 
The United States Can Company was represented at Atlantie 
City by the president, Mr. O. C. 


Huffman, who commands 





H. C. HANSEN, U. S. Gas Machine Co. 

paign and doing an extensive business with the canners 
generally. His push and perseverance, together with a fuel 
gas machine of recognized merit, insures a very successful 
manufacturing industry. The U. S. Gas Machine Company 
are advertisers in this issue and in their advertisement will 
be found a message to the canning industry which every one 
of its members ought to read and give serious attention to, 





M. SHANKS, Karle Lithographic Co. 


as it deals with that which is essential] to suecess nowadays, 
the economic management of the factory. 


UNITED STATES CAN COMPANY. 


With their large, new plant at Cincinnati, the United 
States Can Company is advantageously situated and in po- 
sition to handle with eminent satisfaction to the packing 
trade a large amount of business on packers’ cans and, in 
fact, has booked a very considerable business for the 1910 
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O. C. HUFFMAN, United States Can Co. 


the confidence and respect of the canning industry within 
a radius of several] hundred miles of Cincinnati, or within 
the territory from which the company naturally draws the 
bulk of its large business. Cincinnati is one of the greatest 
railroad centers in America and direct and quick shipments 
ean be made from there to the heaviest canning sections in 
the middle West and the South. 





J. H. BUNING, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY. 


Demand for the output of this company is constantly in- 
creasing, both in this and in foreign countries. The rising 
popularity of the sanitary package and the growth of call 
for the very efficient closure system supplied by the Max 
Ams Machine Company has made this company known prac 
tically everywhere. The factory and offices of the company 
are at Mount Vernon, N. Y., a suburb of New York city. 
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W. 8S. KNIGHT & CO. 


This firm is well known as one of the most substantial in 
the grocery trade. Established in the year 1874 by Mr. W. 
§. Knight, who was a pioneer broker in the grocery trade in 
Chicago, it has been operating successfully for thirty-six 
years along brokerage lines and is today the representative 
of houses on the Pacific slope for whom they have been 





F. C. WHEELER, JR., W. 8S. Knight & Co. 


agents for over twenty years. It has maintained a very 
high position in the grocery world all of these years. The 
company has a paid up capital of $100,000 and a credit 
second to none on the street, having banked with the Com- 
mercial National Bank in this city for thirty-six years. It 
has earned prestige for earnest service among its clients, 





J. L. WHITEHURST, Burt Machine Co. 


both buyers and sellers, and it has been their good fortune 
to have had an unusually competent staff of managers for 
the various departments from the time of its founder, Mr. 
W. 8. Knight, down to the present time. The personnel of 
the firm has changed from time to time, but the fundamental 
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policies of aggressiveness and absolute square dealing have 
remained as a heritage to the present members, and they 
are constantly striving to advance the interests of the firm 
by strict adherence to these policies. The business embraces 
canned goods, dried fruits, rice, beans, honey and foreign 
food products, all of which are divided off into competent 
departments, and each department is managed by a man 





H. C. SMITH, W..S. Knight Co. 


specially trained in his particular lines, together with a 
qualified assistant. The dried fruit department is managed 
by Mr. Herbert C. Smith, for years manager of the eastern 
division of the J. K. Armsby Company, and is considered one 
of the best operators in his lines in the Chicago market. 
The canned goods department, under Mr. F. C. Wheeler, Jr., 





F. W. WILD, JR., Burt Machine Co. 


formerly of Baltimore, Md., has made notable strides, doing 
business purely on a brokerage basis, taking care of large 
consignments for packers and in some cases helping them 
financially with their pack. The rice and honey branches 
are handled by Mr. H. B. Salmon, secretary of the company, 
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who has been connected with the firm for almost fourteen 
years. Mr. Salmon has built up a large business in these 
lines. Mr. L. R. LeFurgy, president of this company, has 
been associated with it for the last twenty-seven years. 
He is known on the street and in financial circles as a man 
of conservative methods, whose judgment and ability have 
been a help in many ways toward the consistent success of 
this house. 


McDONALD MACHINE COMPANY. 


It is a pleasure, in calling our readers’ attention to our 
convention issue advertisers, to make special mention of the 
MeDonald Machine Company. This company are pioneer 
makers of high speed can machinery and leading manufac- 





turers of special equipments for sanitary and packers’ cans. 
Their president, Mr. C. B. McDonald, and patentee of many 
of their automotie appliances, has had a long and varied 
experience in the manufacture of cans, and is thoroughly 
familiar with the exact requirements of the trade. One of 
their latest productions, an automatic air pressure testing 
machine, shown in their advertisement on another page, has 
proven very successful, being already adopted by the largest 
nianufacturers of sanitary and packers’ cans. Their office 
and plant is located at Thirty-second street and Shields 
avenue, Chicago, and they will be pleased to send, on request, 
special illustrations and full particulars of machine men- 
tioned, as well as other automatic can making appliances. 
Their advertisement in this, as well as the regular, issue of 
THE CANNER, is always interesting and worthy of attention, 
as they are constantly presenting new and novel features. 


JOHN H. BUNING. 


This is the name of one of the leading hrokers in Indian- 
apolis in canned goods, dried fruits and general grocery 
lines. Mr. Buning’s business was established several years 
ago and has grown steadily ever since, and at present ranks 
high among the brokerage concerns of that important mar- 
ket. Mr. Buning is a business man of ability and the pos- 
sessor of fine qualities of salesmanship. His personal and 
business standing in Indianapolis and in the canning trade 
is such that packers who desire representation in that market 
may feel assured that their interests will be carefully looked 
after if placed in his hands. 


SALEM GLASS WORKS. 


The packers of fruit have long been looking for a jar 
they can safely use in processing. The safety valve jar 
has been used a number of years by some of the most excelu- 
sive packers in the country but has not been offered generally 





and, therefore, was not known by the great majority of 
packers. These jars are now being offered by the Salem 
Glass Company, who make them in 2-ounce, 4-ounce, half 
pint, pint, 1%4-pint, quart, half gallon and 3-quart jugs. 
They furnish them with bail handles or without. These are 
the jars your brokers want fruit packed in because they 
can sell goods packed up in safety valve jars when they 





Position of “lever” when 
processing. 
Note Spring. 


cannot sell them in the ordinary jar. There is a big saving 
in processing in these jars, and the fruit retains its shape 
and shows firm and nice after being processed. Should 
there be any leakers, it is discovered that within a few 
minutes after taking the fruit from the bath, cap slipped off 
and new rubber or new cap put on, the jar rebathed and 
contents saved, thus reducing the loss in processing to almost 
nothing. The Salem Glass Works are located at Salem, N. J. 


THE BURT MACHINE COMPANY. 


The Burt Machine Company’s representatives, the Messrs. 
Whitehurst and Wild, were very gratified at the compliments 
paid the Burt machines by numerous users, the voluntary 
commendations showing the satisfaction derived from using 
the Burt labeling, wrapping and lacquering machines. The 
Burt machines are too well and favorably known to require 
any description, and there will undoubtedly be scores of 
new customers added to this concern’s present large list 
this season. If you have not investigated the merits of the 
Burt time-savers you would do well to write the Burt 
Machine Company at Baltimore, Md., for particulars. 
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EXPORT AND DOMESTIC CAN COMPANY. 


Among the independent can manufacturers who have made 
a decided success the Export and Domestic Can Company, of 
New York City, whose advertisement appears on another 
page, deserves special mention. Confining their business to 
a few specialties, they are able to give that attention to 
details which is such a necessary feature of modern business. 














R. A. RUSSELL, Export & Domestic Can Co. 


They have two lines of goods which are of special interest 
to our readers, viz., five-gallon cans from pulp goods and 
jar tops for those who put up goods in glass. Their five- 
gallon cans, with or without sanitary lacquer lining, during 
the season of 1909 gave perfect satisfaction to all buyers. 
Their facilities for the manufacture of these cans are the 














CHAS. D. PALMER, Palmer Bros. 

best now extant. The growth of their bottle cap business 
during the past year has been phenomenal, and during that 
time they have perfected their automatic closing machine, 
so that the operator has nothing to do but place the bottle 
in position and remove it, and the only limit of speed is 
the dexterity of the operator. Individual machines are be- 
ing run at a speed of thirty bottles per minute. Marischino 
cherries, peanut butter, mustard and similar goods are being 
successfully sealed with this top where others have failed. 
The officers of the company, Mr. F. M. Assmann, the presi- 
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dent, Mr. H. N. Norton, the vice-president, and Mr. F. J. 
Currie, the secretary, are always on the job, as they devote 
their exclusive attention to this business. 


STECHER LITHOGRAPHIC COMPANY. 


The Stecher Lithographic Company occupied at Atlantic 
City the east room on the ground floor overlooking the 





EDWARD C. HOWLETT, Stecher Lithographic Co. 


ocean and adjacent to the sun parlor. The display, while not 
large, was ample, and specimens were shown of their high- 
grade lithographing and advertising cut-outs, for which this 
company has established a reputation. Mr. C. A. Boller, the 
general sales manager, was in charge, and he was assisted 
by D. A. Skuse, of Rochester, Leonard G. Kraft, of Balti- 





N. J. KYLE, Fisk-Kyle Co. 


more, Edward C. Howlett, of Chicago, and H. R. Kinsey, 
of Omaha, they all being popular representatives and branch 
managers in the several districts which they represented. 
On account of the prominent location of their headquarters 
it became the popular rendezvous of the packers who at- 
tended the convention. Mr. Boller reported that their busi- 
ness in packers’ labels was increasing in all points and that 
there was a strong tendency toward an improvement in the 
quality over what had formerly been used; also that their 
factory was busy at work upon advertising booklets and 











show cards for the more progressive packers. Their display 
of seedsmen’s catalogues and hangers was of particular 
interest to all who visited their headquarters, as these speci- 
mens particularly represented the zenith of the lithographer’s 
art. The Stecher company are recognized as headquarters 
for seedsmen’s supplies. 


MORRAL BROS. 


Morral Bros., of Morral, Ohio, report that their Morral 
line of machines are growing more popular every year and 
they have more orders booked for the coming season than 
they have ever had at his time of the year before. Their 


double and single cut corn cutters are better and more 
Their corn silk brushing machine 


widely used every year. 
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every packer of peas. The Schmidt pea harvester is the 
result of years of close application, study and work on the 
part of Mr. Schmidt. He was a farmer when he worked out 
the details of this time-saving machine, which required 
years to perfect. Test after test was made before the 
Schmidt pea harvesting machine performed its work in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner, but Mr. Schmidt persevered, 
working steadily and persistently until today the machine is 
as perfect as a machine for the performance of this kind 
of work can be made; and it is the only machine that will 
eut green pea vines without loss to the grower. The idea 
of this harvester came to Mr. Schmidt through seeing can- 
ners in Wisconsin working in the pea fields with mowers, 
He noted the waste and set to work to see if he could not 





W. W. MORRAL, Morral Bros. 

is a very simple.machine and has proved a great success. 
The corn cooker-filler, which they claim is one of the simplest 
machines on the market, has been introduced throughout the 
corn packing sections and users speak very highly of it. 
You have all seen the Morral labeling machine working at 
different canners’ conventions and have noted its few parts 
and the work it performs. Their latest machine is the Mor- 
ral corn husker, which théy state was run throughout the 
season of 1909 and proved a great success, doing seventy-five 




















to eighty-five ears per minute with one man feeding it. 
Not only does it husk all sizes, but also silks. Morral Bros. 
would be pleased to have you write for catalogue and fur- 
ther information in regard to these machines. 


F. W. SCHMIDT PEA HARVESTER COMPANY. 


Special attention is called to the advertisement in this 
issue of the F. W. Schmidt Pea Harvester Company, of New 
Holstein, Wis. This advertisement appears on another page 


and contains matter of direct interest and importance to 
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S. E. MORRAL, Morral Bros. 


devise a machine which would do it better. He had not 
gone very far before he realized the tremendous difficulties 
of the proposition, but through perseverance and determina- 
tion he stuck to his idea, gradually strengthening one weak 
point after another, until at the present time he offers the 
pea packers a machine which he believes is as perfect as 
can be made. Mr. Schmidt is a natural mechanical genius, 
and there are numerous packers of peas who will attest to 
the perfect mechanism and: great economic value of his pea 
harvester. 


PALMER BROS. 


Palmer Bros., Ine., of Dallas, Tex., composed of Charles 
D. and Fred N. Palmer, are leading brokers in north Texas 
for canned goods, dried fruits, salmon, beans, ete. They 
cover with their traveling men all jobbing points in north, 
central, east and west Texas and have had fifteen years’ 
experience in the business in the territory named. They are 
live wires in the brokerage business and represent some 
of the largest and best packers of canned goods and dried 
fruits. They work in conjunction with Claude Van Zandt 
& Co., of Fort Worth, Tex., and from the two offices cover 
their territory very thoroughly, affording packers the most 
desirable representation to be had in north Texas. 


J. M. McNIECE & CO. 


Prominent among the brokerage concerns of New York 
City are J. M. MeNiece & Co., of 105 Hudson street. J. M. 
MeNiece & Co. have, ever since their establishment, forged 
steadily to the front, and they have at present a highly 
efficient selling organization, working harmoniously together 
and producing results which are eminently satisfactory to 
the packers and manufacturers they represent. J. M. Me- 
Niece & Co, do a large volume of business in canned goods 
of all descriptions, and also are factors of importance in 
New York City’s dried fruit trade. They are advertisers in 
this issue, and it gives us pleasure to commend them to the 
consideration of packers desirous of forming advantageous 
connection in the New York market. 
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FISK-KYLE COMPANY. selling facilities possessed by H. M. Holt & Co. mene “ns 
near : Be! F oo. re to be desired, just as no house in the East stands higher 
Among the advertisers in this issue is the Fisk-Kyle in the trade. . H. M. Holt & Co. are located at 46 Clinton 


es Baie pa Hag ag eg nag agg street, Boston, and render exceptionally satisfactory service 
Ww & Ear chao pe- to their clients. 


rienced and able broker, whose principal lines are tomatoes 
corn and peas, in which he vse ie volume of business R. J. KITTREDGE & CO. 

annually. The Fisk-Kyle Company are, in fact, an impor- This is the name of an old established Chicago house in 
the label line, a name that is now very familiar to canned 
goods packers, especially in the middle western part of 








E. A. SIMPSON, Chicago Solder Co. J. CONNELLY, R. J. Kittredge & Co. 


tant concern in the canned goods trade of Chicago, and the country. R. J. Kittredge & Co. were represented at 
packers in the central West who place their business in Atlantic City by Mr. R, J. Kittredge, of Chicago, and Mr. 
their hands are certain to receive very careful and faithful John Connelly, of the Cincinnati office, and these gentlemen 
representation. 


H. M. HOLT & CO. 


Advertisers in this issue are H. M. Holt & Co., the Boston 
brokers, who are large factors in the canned goods business 
of the ‘‘Hub.’’ This house is one of the leading canned 





HARVEY M. HOLT, H. M. Holt & Co. 





goods brokerage concerns of New England that annually 
does an immense amount of business in both vegetables and 
fruits. Mr. Harvey M. Holt is a business man possessing 
exceptional qualifications and enjoying the confidence of while there considerably extended the circle of their acquain- 
buyers in Boston and throughout the entire important terri- tances among the canners, The Kittredge people’s business 
tory in which his house sells goods. We may add that the with the packing trade is steadily increasing. They give a 
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R. J. KITTREDGE, R. J. Kittredge & Co. 
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degree of personal attention to all details of orders that is 
exceptional and results in very satisfactory business rela- 
tions with their customers, 
FRANK HAMACHEEK. 
Costs are being figured closely. As a result we find in 
every branch of industry money saving devices and machines 














which were unknown until comparatively lately. Among 
FRANK HAMACHEK, Kewaunee, Wis. 
this class of devices and machines is the viner feeder. The 


Frank Hamachek Ideal viner feeder reduces the cost of 
production. It saves one man’s wages, largely increases the 
capacity of the viner, saves more peas (without damaging 
them) than could be saved by the most careful hand feeding, 
and the viner to which one is attached does not require any 
more power to operate than a viner fed by hand. The reason 
of the marked success of the Frank Hamachek Ideal viner 
feeder lies in the fact that devices are provided that only al- 





low the peas to enter the viner in a loose, flabby, continuous 
stream. When the feeding of a pea vine crop is done by 
hand the feeder does not feed in this manner, on account of 
the danger of getting his hands caught in the tangled vines 
and pulled into the beaters of the viner, and on account of 
the impossibility of feeding continuously. If the feeding is 
not continuous the peas are rolled into bunches as they 
pass through the viner, accumulating more vines, in the 
same manner as a ball rolled in damp snow. The accom- 
panying illustration shows the general appearance and con- 
struction of the Frank Hamachek Ideal viner feeder. It 
serves well also to show the simple driving contrivances that 


are used. The machine is fastened to the viner in a very 
simple manner and can be pivoted upon its fastenings so as 
to give the height best suited for the operator. Every 
packer of peas owes it to himself to look into the merits 
of this feeder. Write Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis.; 
obtain full descriptive matter; read what users of the Frank 
Hamachek Ideal viner feeder say about its value and be 
convinced that this machine is today a necessity. 





Cc. R. CALDWELL, Buse & Caldwell. 


THE PHOENIX CAP COMPANY. 


As usual, the above company, of New York City, under 
the capable management of Sales Agent P. C. Doyle, made a 
most interesting display at the Atlantic City meeting. A 
very extensive line of food products put up by various houses 
using the Phoenix cap was shown. The Phoenix method was 
illustrated in all its various styles. This company has a 
tremendous hold on the patronage of the trade, won through 
years of consistent service. 














H. R. FARNUM, Farnum Brokerage Co. 


STEVENSON & CO. 


This house is among those concerns having a national rep- 
utation as builders of can-making machinery. The plant 
and offices of Stevenson & Co. are in Baltimore, Md. W. H. 
H. Stevenson was at the convention as the representative of 
his company. 
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JESSUP & ROBERTS. 


Messrs. Cooper Jessup and Charles W. Roberts, composing 
the brokerage firm of Jessup & Roberts, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
have the confidence of the trade to a possibly exceptional 
degree. Their reputation in their own city and elsewhere 
is such as to command for them a high class of accounts and 
large selling ability. They handle the full canned goods 
line and give special attention to peas, corn and tomatoes. 





COOPER JESSUP, Jessup & Roberts. 


H. COTTINGHAM. 


We are pleased to call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement in this issue of H. Cottingham, of Baltimore, 
who manufactures and handles a full line of canning ma- 
chinery and is in position to equip factories throughout. 
Mr. Cottingham is a regular exhibitor at the conventions, 
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removable; seventh, the plunger can be removed quickly and 
easily, not disturbing the filling of the cane; eighth, it can 
be run with or without the top, so that it can be filled in 
from first to second floor; ninth, it fills one can at a time, 
so there is one continuous stream of cans to the wiper, and 
no crowding when two cans get on the wiper disc at the 
same time; tenth, with a small change it can be made to 
fill three pounds and gallons. Packers who are interested 





H. COTTINGHAM, Baltimore, Md. 


should address H. Cottingham at Baltimore. 
pleased to promptly furnish full information. 

THE VICTOR JAR COMPANY. 

The merits of the Victor jar with its spring steel sealing 

closure have gained the confidence of the trade and the 
approval of the housewife. The package produced is all 


He will be 





JOS. DURNEY, Griffith Durney Co. 


and had there been a machinery show at Atlantic City un- 
doubtedly would have shown the celebrated Queen Anne 
corn cooker-filler, a machine for which the following advan- 
tages are claimed: It is the simplest cooker and filler made; 
second, it is the lightest running, taking but a 2-inch belt; 
third, it has but one filling cylinder, open at both ends; 
fourth, fills one can at each end of the cylinder, thereby 
equalizing the power; fifth, all gearing is under the table; 
sixth, easiest of all to clean thoroughly, for the stirrer is 
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W. J. LATCHFORD, Chicago Canners’ Supply Co. 


glass and very attractive and has been found thoroughly 
practical. The offices of the company are at Detroit, Mich. 
Many of our readers enjoy the personal acquaintanceship of 
Mr. J. C. Eichhorn, sales manager. 


HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY. 


The tendency toward use of corrugated fibre boxes is 
marked. Their field of use is wide and arguments in their 









favor are many. Perhaps the best known manufacturers of 
these boxes and the material from which they are con- 
structed is the Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, which has 
its home office at Sandusky, Ohio, ‘and branch offices in 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Boston, Pittsburg and 





E. J. EISERMANN, Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 


St. Louis, with factories at Hoboken, N. J., Delphos, Ohio, 
Muncie, Ind., and Sandusky, Ohio. The company is repre- 
sented at Chicago by Mr. E. J. Eisermann, with offices at 
42 River street. A little investigation of the remarkable 
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effectiveness, convenience and economy of this style of 
packing cannot brt lead to more extended adoption by the 
preserving and associated trades. 


TORRIS WOLD & CO. 


The introductory of one of the new catalogues of the 
can-making machinery house of Torris Wold & Co., Chicago, 
reads, in part, as follows: ‘‘We have always taken special 
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eare to give to can makers the best, newest, simplest and 
most economical machines, and have been rewarded in doing 
same by being sole suppliers to some of the largest can 
plants in this country and abroad. We employ only the 
most skilled workmen, and use the greatest care in selecting 





TORRIS WOLD, Torris Wold & Co. 


our materials, our aim being to merit in the future, as we 
have in the past, the continued favors of our friends. We 
shall at all times endeavor to fill orders promptly and to 
the satisfaction of our customers. Thanking our friends for 
past favors, we hope by perfect work and promptness to 
merit a fair patronage in the future.’’ In this issue of 









THE CANNER are shown three of the Torris Wold & Co. ma- 
chines out of a line which embraces many. Every can 
maker should write Torris Wold & Co. for a copy of their 
new catalogue, which shows complete line and gives much 
practical information. 
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THE JONES MACHINE COMPANY. 


The Jones Machine Company was represented at Atlantic 
City by Whitney W. Jones, M. E., of Baltimore. The of- 
fice of this concern is at 211 North Calvert street, that city, 
and its factory at 227 to 229 North Holliday street, Balti- 
more. They make the Jones lock seam body-former, with 





WHITNEY W. JONES, Jones Machine Co. 


side seam soldering attachment. This machine has a ¢a- 
pacity of 50,006 to 60,000 can bodies in ten hours. They 
are also manufacturers of can end soldering machines, can 
wiping machines, ete. 


CLYMER-JONES LITHOGRAPH COMPANY. 
Among the standard lithograph houses which give special 


attention to the production of labels and cartons for the 
food product trade, and particularly for the packer, the 





W. H. SMITH, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Clymer-Jones Lithograph Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
rank high. Excellent facilities are at their command, and 
their work is known and appreciated throughout the country. 
The Clymer-Jones Lithograph Company desire to gain and 
hold your patronage. They handle all classes of work 
promptly and to the entire satisfaction of the trade. Cor- 
respondence of canners and those in allied lines is solicited. 
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J. F. NOLL & CO., INC. 


The above is the name of a Newark, N. J., concern, estab- 
lished twelve years ago, that has for a long time past been 
one of the prominent seed houses in that section of the | 
country, and last June was incorporated with $100,000 capi- 
tal stock. Mr. Theodore Cobb, who is personally acquainted 





ALEXANDER SLAYSMAN, Slaysman & Co. 


with most of the packers throughout the country, becoming 
secretary of the company, and Mr. E. C. Dungan being 
elected president and general manager. For quite a num- 
ber of years past Mr. Dungan was the managing head of 
the well known seed concern of William Henry Maule, of 
Philadelphia, while Mr. Cobb is a seedsman of long expe- 
rience, having been for years identified with the D. M. 
Ferry Company, of Detroit, Mich. Mr. Theodore Cobb has 
been a regular attendant at the convention for a long time 





THEO. COBB, J. F. Noll & Co. 


and his personality and geniality have won for him a host 
of packer friends, north, south, east and west. He is, in 
fact, one of the best known men in any supply line, and 
there is perhaps none more popular or that adds more to 
the social side of a convention than he. J. F. Noll & Co. 
expect to reach out for some of the packers’ business, and 
there is no doubt that they will get their full share. 





© The 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Up-to-date canners who realize the great importance now- 
adays of all that aids in economical production will be 
interested in the advertisement of the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, in this issue. The Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Company are known the world over as makers of 
everything in the line of conveying machinery. Their facili- 
ties for manufacturing high grade conveyors of all kinds are 
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work is done by centrifugal force. Today is a good time to 
write Mr. Kern for price and such additional particulars 
as may be required. 


GRIFFITH-DURNEY COMPANY. 


This leading canned goods commission concern of San 
Francisco are advertisers in this special issue of THE CANNER, 
and it is a pleasure to commend them to all who seek repre- 
sentation on the Pacific coast. The Griffith-Durney Com- 
pany handle a heavy volume of business in the leading lines 
of canned goods and are known to sell more corn than any 
other brokerage concern on the Pacific coast. This, how- 
ever, is a line which they are desirous of further increasing, 
and therefore would be pleased to hear from packers of 
corn seeking an outlet in California. They also are large 
handlers of peas and other lines in which they are desirous 
of increasing their business. The Griffith-Durney Company 
was established in 1897 by Henry F. Allen, E. L. Griffith 
and ‘‘Joe’’ Durney, who is known from coast to coast as 


one of the most energetic and capable men in his line of 
business and as one of the leading salmon experts in the 
country. The Griffith-Durney Company’s selling organiza- 
tion has been highly perfected and is composed of salesmen 








. DUNGAN, J. F. Noll & Co. 

unsurpassed in the United States or any other country. 
They employ every modern appliance and shop equipment 
and every known economy in shop practice in an effort to 
produce the very best spiral conveyors possible at a minimum 
eost. The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company are also the 
makers of the Wescott binless peeling tables, which are 
worthy of attention of canners everywhere. 





8. 


Printing Co. 


A. C. SAYLOR, U. 


W. 8S. KERN. 


The Kern Lightning Ketchup Finisher, manufactured by 
W. 8S, Kern, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has attracted attention at 
many conventions of the canning industry. It is thoroughly 
a high grade machine and gives its users unlimited satisfac- 
tion. It is well made, simple, strong, easy to clean and all 
parts are interchangeable and self-locking. It turns out a 
finished ketchup that is smooth and of uniform body. The 
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of marked ability. 
LINK-BELT COMPANY. 
The Link-Belt Company is one of the largest concerns 


in the world manufacturing elevating, conveying and power 
transmission machinery. They are known the world over as 





W. MAURER, Instrument Companies. 


Taylor 


HENRY 


makers of the famous Link-Belt conveyors and Link-Belt 
peach-peeling and transfer tables, which are built in any 
length to accommodate as many as 200 peelers if desired. 
Many of the largest canning concerns in the country have 
these peeling tables in use and we have heard them most 
highly spoken of for the complete satisfaction which they 
give. The packer who wishes to handle his raw stock 
and conduct all factory operations as economically as pos- 
sible should turn to the Link-Belt Company’s advertisement 
in another part of this issue. A letter addressed to them 
will bring forth information interesting to every up-to-date 
packer who appreciates how important are facilities for 
the rapid and economic transportation of both raw material 
and the finished product from one part of the plant to 
another. 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES—HOHMANN & 
MAURER DIVISION. 


The widespread favor with which the products of this 
company are received is well known. The Hohmann & 
Maurer automatic retort regulator and Hohmann & Maurer 
thermometers are to be found from coast to coast. Of late 
years a great deal of attention has been given to the distri- 
bution of the automatic retort regulator, in which work 
they have been very successful. The home offices of the 
company are in Rochester, N. Y. They were represented 
by Henry W. Maurer and O. C. Dussosoit, of the Boston 
office. For souvenirs they gave away handsome red devil 
desk or den thermometers to those who requested them. 











REEVES PULLEY COMPANY. 


Transmission machinery is of direct interest to canning 
and preserving factory operators, and in this connection 
‘‘The Reeves’’ variable speed transmission possesses par- 
ticular value. The problem of speed control has been for a 
great many years one to which the most careful thought 
and study have been devoted. ‘‘The Reeves’’ transmission 
was offered some thirteen years ago as a practical solution 
of this problem, and since its advent has won the confidence 
of factory owners throughout the entire world. ‘‘The 
Reeves’’ transmission has been extensively installed in can- 








M. O. REEVES, Reeves Pulley Co. 

ning factories and is highly appreciated by many of the 
most progressive and practical canners in the United States. 
It is unnecessary for us to point out the value to canners 
of absolutely practical and reliable speed transmission. 
They know that during the ‘‘heat of the pack’’ the flow 
of materials must of necessity vary, and that the machines 
must be ‘‘tuned’’ to the necessity. ‘‘The Reeves’’ trans- 
mission makes it possible to change the speed of the ma- 
chine driven by it instantly to the fraction of a revolution 
and keep it right there, without shifting a belt or even 
stopping or in any wise interfering in the least with its 
operation. The device is, moreover, thoroughly well built 





in every detail and particular, is compact, efficient and not 
expensive. So familiar is the construction and mechanical 
operation of this device to the average canner that any 
detailed description seems superfluous. However, just a 
word explanatory or the cut might not come amiss. ‘‘The 
Reeves’’ variable speed transmission is manufactured by the 
Reeves Pulley Company, whose plant is located at Columbus, 
Ind., and is equipped with every device for economic man- 
ufacture. They also manufacture ‘‘The Reeves’’ wood 
split pulley and ‘‘The Reeves’’ wood split puiley clutch. 
The former is carried in stock by the largest and most pro- 
gressive factory and mill supply houses in nearly every job- 
bing center throughout the country. The variable speed 
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transmission is sold: direct from the factory, through can- 
ning machinery manvfacturers, engineers and special sales 
agencies. Reeves Pulley Company have a well equipped 
branch house at 68 and 70 South Canal street, Chicago, 
where is kept not only a full line of the goods of their 
manufacture, but a well assorted stock of mill furnishings, 
including belting, shafting, hangers, pillow blocks, coup- 
lings, metal pulleys, ete. Throughout the New England ter- 
ritory the sale of the variable speed is looked after by 
Cell Drier Machine Company, of Taunton, Mass.; in New 
York by Messrs. Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, 211-215 





G. L. REEVES, Reeves Pulley Co. 
Center street; in Philadelphia by the W. E. Shipley Machin- 
ery Company, Bourse building; in Cleveland by the Strong, 
Carlisle & Hammond Company. 

CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY. 


The Chieago Solder Company is having a great many in- 
quiries this year regarding their new 1910 18-steel capper, 





F. M. WARREN, Karle Lithographic Co. 


and ‘the indications are that the total output for the season 
of 1910 will be sold by the 1st of July. This capper, as 
everyone knows, was started about four or five years ago, 
but the company never felt, until this season, that the ma- , 
chine had yet arrived at that state of perfection where” 
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they could actually guarantee it. One feature of this ma- 
chine is that it has eighteen steels. Two of their 12-steel 
cappers have been in service now for two seasons or more, 
and the reports which the company has received regarding 
these cappers are most gratifying. The Chicago capper is 
so arranged that it will take any can from a quarter-pound 
flat to gallons, without any change except in the size of the 
steel and raising or lowering of chain-bed. The steels on 
this capper are so designed that they can be removed in 
about five seconds, and replaced in the same length of time. 
One advantage, besides capacity, gained in the introduction 
of the eighteen steels is additional time gained for the 
dwell on the cap. The chain of this capper is of special 
construction. It is of stamped cold rolled steel, with roller 
bearings. It lies perfectly flat. The links are close to- 
gether so there is no liability of the No. 1 can tottering or 
becoming unsteady. This chain is being used with great 
success on the Hawkins capper in connection with the Auto- 
Tipper as it gives a lower percentage of cap and tip leaks. 
It is a perfect success with No. 1 cans, Their auto-tipper 
has proved itself to be a superior machine and it is claimed 
that the saving in solder and labor in one season will more 
than compensate for the price of the tipper. The guarantee 





LEONARD, Leonard Seed Co. 


8S. F. 


of the company stands back of all the machinery manufac- 
tured by them. They are now in a position to fill orders 
for cappers, tippers, special chain for the Hawkins capper 
and, last but not least, auto-tipping solder. The new officers 
of this company are A. J. Witherell, president; E. A. Simp- 
son, vice-president and treasurer, and F. C. Engelhart, secre- 
tary. 


MARYLAND COLOR PRINTING COMPANY. 


The Maryland Color Printing Company, who have an 
interesting advertisement in this convention number, enjoy 
a reputation of the highest kind for the originality of their 
label designs and the general excellence of their work, as 
well as for such a degree of reliability and promptness in 
the execution of orders as entitles them to the consideration 
of canners who appreciate what this means. The Maryland 
Color Printing Company base their claims to the packers’ 
patronage upon the service they render and upon the all 
around high quality of their product. They bring to bear 
in this work long and sound experience and intimate knowl- 
edge of the special requirements of the canning and general 
food packing trades. This is one of the progressive label 
houses whose work possesses individuality, and these points, 
we are quite sure, our readers will appreciate. The Mary- 
land Color Printing Company is located at Baltimore. 


MOORE-HOLBERT COMPANY. 


The Moore-Holbert Company are a brokerage house that 
cover the leading markets in the great northwestern section 
of the United States. Their main office is at St. Paul, other 
offices at Minneapolis and Duluth, and they are leading 
brokers in those markets, the growing importance of which 
is well known to all who are familiar with the drift of popu- 


lation in this country and the marvelous development of 
the immense and rich empire tributary to the cities we 
have named. This is an old established house. It was 
founded by Mr. Louis M. Park and after one or two changes 
became known as the Moore-Holbert Company, and as such 
oceupies a commanding position among Northwestern brok- 
erage concerns. It is the representative of many leading 
packing and manufacturing firms, and through thoroughly 
trained salesmen connected with the main and branch offices 
transacts annually a very heavy business in canned goods 
and other food products. We commend them to the favor- 
able consideration of the canning trade. 


E. M. LANG COMPANY. 


We desire to cail the special attention of usgrs of solder 
to the advertisement of the E. M. Lang Company, of Port- 
land, Me., in this convention issue. The E. M. Lang Com- 
pany is one of the oldest established houses in the supply 
line and its present head, Mr. E. M. Lang, Jr., one of the 
best known and most popular men connected with the can- 
ning trade. They manufacture the famous ‘‘ Neverslip’’ 
solder, which is in extensive use. The E. M. Lang Company 
are, in fact, solder specialists in the strictest sense of the 
term, and an incident which occurred at Atlantic City will 
serve to show that Lang’s solder was used even by the 
pioneers in the canning industry in America. The incident 
referred to was the opening of a can of corn packed thirty- 
nine years ago, Lang’s solder having been used in the man- 
ufacture of the package. This can of corn, which was 
opened by Mr. Morrill, of the Burnham & Morrill Company, 
was packed in 1871. It was found recently under the eaves 
of one of the old factories of J. Winslow Jones, pioneer 
corn packer, and its contents, which were found in perfect 
condition, were partaken of by President Charles S. Crary, 
of the National Canners’ Association, who said that he 
was going to do so to demonstrate to Dr. Wiley that there 
was no need of dating canned goods. The Atlantic City 
incident proves that Lang’s solder has enjoyed long and 
continuous popularity, and its continued use is a sufficient 
indication of its merit. 


U. H. DUDLEY & CO. 


U. H. Dudley & Co., located at Hudson and Duane streets, 
New York City, and having branches at No. 7 India street, 
Boston, Mass., and No. 11 South Front street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., is one of the oldest canned goods and general grocery 
brokerage houses in the United States. The house of U. H. 
Dudley & Co. was founded by the late Mr. U. H. Dudley, 
who bore one of the most honored names known in the gro- 
eery trade in this country, in 1857, so that they have enjoyed 
a continuous business existence of more than half a century, 
which is certainly a record to be proud of, and one which, 
we believe, is unequaled by any other Americarf concern in 
the same line of business. Mr. William B. Dudley, son of 
the late Mr. U. H. Dudley, is the present head of the house, 
having associated with him Mr. William D. Breaker, whose 
active connection with the concern dates back quite a 
number of years. Both are gentlemen of absolute integrity 
and the highest business standing, and under their direction 
this old established concern annually does a heavy volume 
of business in canned goods of all descriptions, as well as 
domestic and foreign cured fruits, being very heavy impor- 
ters of Greek currants. Some of the largest canning ac- 
counts in this country are handled by them and the services 
they render their principals is efficient to a high degree. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ LABORATORY. 


The National Canners’ Laboratory was established in 
1903 and ever since then has devoted itself, under the able 
direction of Prof. E. W. Duckwall, to the solution of spoilage 
problems by scientific methods; in fact, the canners’ spoil- 
age problem has been reduced to the minimum, or nearly 
eliminated, so far as the subscribers to the Laboratory are 
concerned, as with the methods now employed it can be 
determined accurately whether there is danger of spoilage, 
and by having this information right after the day’s run 
in the factory has been made the packer is in position to 
take immediate steps to prevent spoilage of goods stored in 
the wareroom. The Laboratory is doing an immensely valu- 
able work for the canning industry. A yearly subscription 
entitles the packer to unlimited service. He may submit 
during the year any number of samples to be tested and 
expert advice on all questions connected with the manufac- 
ture of food products will be promptly furnished. 
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SURE SEAL COMPANY. 


The Sure Seal Company, 24 West street, New York city, 
is the manufacturer of the extensively used Sure Seal bottle 
caps, which are the outcome of the Sure Seal Company’s de- 
termination to discard all previous methods of sealing 
receptacles and evolve a new principle for the closing 
of glass packages. They were successful in this, and the 
idea which they carried out is the combination of the seal- 
ing and locking medium into one material which would 
make a positive seal and at the same time a flexible one. 
This necessitated that the seal be made on the side of the 
bottle and that there should be a shoulder beyond and below 
which a sufficient portion of the sealing medium would pro- 
ject, so that the cap could be securely attached to the bottle. 
They realized that it was necessary te overcome bottle 
breaking; this has been avoided by not subjecting the bottle 
to any shock or strain during the sealing process. Beyond 
and above all these features the cap must be a sure seal. 
‘‘That we have accomplished all that was planned,’’ they 
say, ‘‘is attested by the reception accorded our device during 





FRED VP. RANKIN, Cleveland, 90. 

the past five years. No one to whom our device has been 
explained but admits it is the one best bet in the cap line.’’ 
The vice-president and manager of the Sure Seal Company 
is Mr. J. V. Hull, who bas had years of experience with the 
practical development of bottle caps. He makes his head- 
quarters at the company’s New York office and may be ad- 
there will extend to all callers a hearty wel 


dressed or 


come. 
STEAM APPLIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


We desire to call attention to the advertising in this issue 
of the Steam Appliance Manufacturing Company, of Batavia, 
N. Y. Their proposition is one of unusual interest to every 
canning factory owner, and packers should write them for 
full particulars. Users of steam boilers have spent large 
sums of money to procure a water supply with which to feed 
their boilers which was of such a nature that the boiler 
would not become encrusted by the mineral salts contained in 
the water, or would not have a deposit of mud in its bottom, 
to the very great impairment of its life and efficiency. The 
difficulty of procuring a supply of suitable water for steam 
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boiler use has been increasing, as years pass, and as streams 
or rivers which once furnished a satisfactory supply have in 
some cases nearly dried up, and in other cases become pol- 
luted with sewage from cities, and with oi!, chemicals and 
refuse from manufacturing plants located along their banks. 
The method first tried to prevent boiler scale was the addi- 
tion of chemicals, the neutralize the salts contained in the 
water. This method is still used by the majority of users 
of steam boilers and there are many firms and corporations 
engaged in the manufacture of various boiler compounds. 
The inventors of the steam appliance apparatus saw that by 
the addition of chemicals to the water intended for steam 
boiler use, the boiler itself was converted into a softening 
and purifying apparatus as we!l as one for the generation of 
steam. They became convinced that an apparatus could be 
designed which would relieve the boiler from this work and 
leave it entirely free for the generation of steam alone. They 
have now perfected an apparatus in which the water fed to 
steam boilers is purified and softened without chemicals. The 
apparatus is so constructed that every part of it will stand 
the pressure equal to that exerted on the boiler. They have 
worked out a system for bringing about outside of the boiler 
proper boiler conditions, by superheating the water, after it 
has been passed through the usual exhaust heater, with live 
steam to boiler temperature. After the water has been 
superheated to the point where it has given up its scale 
making salts, it is passed through a filter where these salts, 
mud and vegetable matter are deposited, and it is then fed 
to the boiler in such a state of purity that the boiler will 
not scale, corrode nor become filled with sludge. Water is 
fed to the boiler at a temperature about equal to that of the 
water already in the boiler, and the old seale, if any be 
present, becomes, through the action of the soft water, dis- 
integrated, and the scale making salts in the incoming water 
having been removed by the filter, the boiler will be at all 
times clean and free to exercise the functions of a steam 
producer alone. This condition brings about a great saving 
in fuel, and greatly increases the efficiency and the life of 
the boiler. When it is desirable to secure a soft, germ free 
and absolutely clear water at any desired temperature be- 
low 212 degrees for purposes other than boiler feed, the 
water is drawn from the filter and passed through a cooler 
constructed on very much the same principle as the heater. 
During the whole process of heating, filtering and cooling 
the water there is no loss of heat except that radiated, and 
the water loses but little of its palatability. The purifying 
process used by the Steam Appliance Company is covered by 
United States patents and the United States Department of 
Commerce and Labor, after a thorough investigation of the 
system and the design of the apparatus has given its per- 
mission for the installation of the apparatus on steam ves- 
The invention of the Steam Applianee Company brings 
about water purification on right lines, prolongs the life of 
the boiler, increases its efficiency, saves fuel and obviates 
the necessity .of the use of chemicals. Among the different 
lines of industry to which the system is especially adaptable, 
in addition to its use on stationary boilers, may be mentioned 
artificial ice plants, breweries or distilleries, cotton and 
woolen mills, canning factories, lake and river steamers, 
laundries, bleacheries, smal] municipal water supplies, hotels 
and locomotive water supplies. All installations of the ap- 
paratus are made under an absolute guarantee to accomplish 
the-results desired. 


sels. 


PHILIP SCHAEFER. 


As a manufacturer of lithographed labels for the canning 
and preserving trades, Mr. Phillip Schaefer, 1269 Broadway, 
New York city, has built up a large custom. This concern 
was represented at Atlantie City by Mr. Phillip Schaefer 
himself. 
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THE THEATER PARTY. 

HE American Can Company’s theater party on Thursday 
evening at the Apollo theater ,was, as usual, the climax of 
the social features of the convention. Mr. Phelps always 
takes pains to provide something mirt-provoking and, judg 
ing by the frequent laughter and applause, his selection of 
George Cohan’s latest successful effort, ‘‘The Yankee 
Prince,’’ as a vehicle for relieving the more serious side of 
the convention was a most happy one. The company was 
brought on for the occasion by special arrangement, a fact 
which serves to show how anxious the American Can Com- 
pany is that the theater parties it annually gives the pack 

ers shall always furnish entertainment of the highest quality. ‘‘The Yankee 
Prince’’ is labeled ‘‘a musical comedy’’—and it certainly is true to name, and 
more, as it is a musical comedy with a real plot (a feature conspicuously absent 
in most shows of this particular kind), true Cohanesque dash and go, a gratify- 
ing amount ef genuinely good acting and no lack of pleasing singing. We may, 
in faet, say that the theater party to which the American Can Company so 
generously invited everybody in attendance at the convention was the kind of a 
show where no one on either side of the footlights goes to sleep, but, on the 
other hand, the kind where the whole audience sits delightedly awake, gayly 
humming the swinging tunes or convulsed with laughter at the doings in the 
mimic world there displayed. 
The program was as follows: 
CAST OF CHARACTERS. 
Franklin Fielding. ..........ccccccccccscccsccsccescccscnsscccscedseces John Raphael 
Percy Springer Charles King 
Whiteside Webster Purnel B. Pratt 
Earl of Weymouth Frank Hollins 
Steve Daly Tom Lewis 
Sherman Wade 
J. Jiquel Lanoe 
Emmett Lennon 
ee eee eck ic anbeek Naa eden NAb we Kh 4e (bade teehiennd beceeewen Lola Hoffman 
Evelyn Fielding Lila Rhodes 
Lillian Lloyd Mildred Elaine 
SE ID ak cc cc cascctbcdene soos seenserinsedvecsstinsacensacdOe Frances Mars 
Detective.... 
Guard 
Rev. H. Irvin Jack Klendon 
Policeman Engel 
Dore Rogers 
John Jerrott 
Ladies of the Court, Pages to Court Ladies, Tourists, the King’s Guard, Coster 
Boys and Girls. 


William Leyle 


pouby. Donald Crisp 
SYNOPSIS OF SCENES. 
Act I. Tea Room, Savoy Hotel, London, England. 
Act II. Exterior Windsor Castle. 
Act. Ill. Exterior Fielding Home, Chicago. 
MUSICAL NUMBERS. 
Music arranged and orchestra under the direction of Charles J. Gebst. 
(Special drum effects by Samuel Avedon.) 
ACT I. 
. “Showing the Yankees London Town” Webster and Chorus 
2. “Come on Dewn Town’ Fagan and Chorus 
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5. Ra BR BST TP o.oo one e sb Ss ce deasosdeteies oes ua saan Evelyn and Girls 

* i “ee ic arhkes acubeb une chee tee oneal Webster and Lillian 
m\\\ ae ee Ee Peer. Ter y ee CCRT Tee rr TT Percy and Evelyn 
S. “Hemtaed Tiedie Come BO TI ove ic vc pncvcieeeeccacep cesses Perey and Company 

ACT II 

SS SE I RI ich 6d. 4-0 0. cimverace toe hale 6 b's on.an hewn dle o eehaadee ReaD Chorus 

- i ee Te NE 0 iso. d his gp tthe hewn gat oe bo43sasgow aebeesan Webster 

Bi FP Rs Ee ae AG ad tira OS abo oo ach FWA Sheek de amele eso bbe Coster Boys and Girls 

S. SC ie ee GL BAS a ced ads hacisdeshocaunse cee nsewiessenen Perey and Evelyn 
EEE, dis k dave wndcbasna hacen sddessesnsesee ands Percy, Fagan, Webster, Daly 

6. “Tomy Atiiia, TOWFS AT IgM oc cece cisccscccens case Lillian and Chorus 

Te WR Te OE CE BI i.n.nk odes cect cbeddsiscdasocteiccncvreuss Duke and Chorus 


(March and drill arranged by James Gordon.) 


ACT III. 
\ 1. Opening Chorus. 
S. H - SI TE OE BPI oii ag ccc icc ee sa res ed sascteceseccese Lillian and Chorus 
3. “Nothing New Beneath the Sum’’........cccccccccccccccvcsccccccscccescseses Percy 
Se) 2. grrr eer Percy, Evelyn, Fagan, Chorus 
i HS i did Eines dg4 ks Gd6 ON aORCbdb66 ws CORNER ONeS eohdendsneeegseaaeRa nen Company 


| Hits weren’t lacking, but those who scered most heavily during the evening 
were Mr. Phelps, President Sears and Tom Lewis, the last named being the 
gentleman of the Cohan company whose curtain speech was enthusiastically 
applauded by the big audience, though he said nothing at all, notwithstand- 
ing he talked considerably. 

At the end of the second act calls for ‘‘Phelps!’’ ‘‘Phelps!’’ ‘‘Sears!’’ 
‘*Sears!’’ came from all parts of the theater. Mr. Sears was the first to 
respond, which he did somewhat in the style of the Mr. Lewis referred to above. 
The ealls, ‘‘Phelps!’’ ‘‘Phelps!’’ were then renewed, when Mr. Phelps, who 








had been sitting in one of the lower right-hand boxes, arose and told the pack- 
ers and others present the pleasure it gave him and the American Can Com- 
pany to have them as their guests. Though Mr. Phelps spoke somewhat 
briefly, he did so in a manner which fully sustained his reputation of being a 











fine impromptu talker, as he was particularly graceful and happy in his 






remarks. 
Of course Mr. Phelps was chief host of the evening, but he was assisted by 







the company’s several district sales agents and a corps of representatives, as 






fine a body of men as are to be found in any line of business. They deserve 







individual mention: . 
George W. Cobb, assistant sales agent, New York; W. G. Daugherty, district 
sales agent, Baltimore; E. H. Brooks, Baltimore; H. W. Krebs, Baltimore; A. W. 
Sisk, Baltimore; H. M. Laws, Baltimore; E. H. Temple, district sales agent, 
Chieago; C. W. Cooke, Chicago; W. B. Palmer, Chicago; Frank Achilli, Chicago; 
M. T. Grant, Chicago; W. G. MacNab, Chicago; George 8S. Bones, Chicago; 
M. J. Sullivan, district sales agent, San Francisco, and K. Bethune, Hamilton, 

















Ont., Canada. 






THE LINCOLN DAY DINNER. 






The social event of convention week second in importance only to the 





American Can Company’s theater party, was the annual dinner of the National 
Canners’ Asosciation, called ‘‘The Lincoln Day Dinner,’’ as it had been sched- 







uled for Friday evening, February 11, the evening of Lincoln’s birthday but, 






instead, was given on Wednesday evening, to give those who desired to leave 






Atlantie City early in the week an opportunity to attend. The dinner was at 
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the Hotel Shelburne and about fifty or sixty were present, 
the menu being as follows: 
NALLONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Canape Caviar 


ANNUAL DINNER OI 


Martivi Cocktail 
Absecon Salt Oysters 
Celery Olives 
Mock Turtle, Xeres 
Lobster Saute a la Newburgh 
Roast Spring Lamb, Mint Sauce 
Clicqnot, Yellow Label 
Stuffed Green Peppers Stuffed Baker Potatoes 
Maraschino Punch 
Broiled Chicken on Toast 
Romain Salad 
Camembert and Roquefort 
Toasted Crackers 
Nesselrode Pudding Assorted Cakes 
Coffee 


Haserot, of Cieveland, Ohio, presided as toast- 
master and was graceful and happy in the position. Among 
those who were called upon for informal speeches were 
the following: President L. A. Sears, of the National Can 
ners’ Association; Vice-President William R. Roach, of the 
National Canners’ Association, and Messrs. H. W. Phelps, 
Thomas G. Cranwell, George W. Cobb, Henry Burden 24d, 
Robert P. Seott, A. W. Bitting and George N. Numsen. 
Several of those who spoke were in their best form, but the 
notable speech of the occasion was the eloquent extempo- 
raneous tribute paid Lincoln by General Sales Manager H. 
W. Phelps, of the American Can Company. Mr. Phelps, as 
is well known, is a brilliant speaker and as he is a great 
admirer of the martyred president and familiar, by much 
study, with his life story, he was particularly effective, elo- 
quently describing the grandeur of the character and achieve- 
ments of the immortal man who began his inspiring career 
as a railsplitter on the banks of the Sangamon. Mr. Phelps’ 
effort delighted his auditors, whose keen appreciation was 
shown by the enthusiasm of the applause they gave him. 

Another very effective speaker of the evening was Mr. 
George N. Numsen, of Baltimore, who eloquently urged a 
high standard of morality in the canning business. 

Mr. Numsen made a strong and earnest plea for the 
canned goods packers of the United States to carry on the 
food packing business in such a way as to merit and hold 
the confidence of American consumers, and his words made 
a deep impression upon all present. 

Thomas G, Cranwell, president of the Continental Can 
Company, spoke briefly but entertainingly as always, and 
Walter B. Timms, of New York, one of the largest buvers 


Samuel F. 
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of canned goods in the world and a man whose experience 
and insight give him an unusually clear understanding of 
the problems of canned goods packers and distributors, 
showed that he doesn’t always talk ‘‘shop,’’ as his tribute 
to Lincoln was eloquent, indeed. 

Toastmaster Haserot deserves to be especially compli- 
mented on the ability displayed by him on this occasion, 
He was in the right mood for such an affair, and his remarks 
when introducing the various speakers were particularly 
happy. 

While a larger attendance might have added something to 
the oeeasion, the Lincoln, day dinner, which was in reality 
the first annual banquet of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, was in every respect a success, giving brilliant promise 
for the future. 


THE TURKEY BUZZARDS. 

While there was considerable froth at Atlantic City, some 
was heavier than the other. Part of the frivolity consisted 
of an aerial trip of the famous ‘‘Turkey Buzzards.’’ As 
this order is composed of strictly truthful men, canners, 
machinery and supply men in all] lines are always eligible to 
membership. Many members will be refreshed from time 
to time when the high sign is given, but as all are pledged 
to secrecy, all will be well. An official edict has been issued 
ordering all ‘‘Turkey Buzzards’’ initiated at Rochester or 
Atlantie City to attend all conventions of canners, machin 
ery and supply men wherever they may be held. 


THE SPECIAL TRAIN. 


The brokers’ special train from Chicago to Atlantie City, 
under the auspices of Secretary Flannery, was made up of 
nine sleepers, a diner and buffet car, taken from the Penn- 
sylvania’s best equipment and followed the eighteen-hour 
limited by a half-hour, running as a second section to it. 

Mr. Flannery, as usual, proved an able host, being ever 
watchful of the comfort and pleasure of those aboard. He 
was «assisted by Mr. T. R. Wilt, the genial city passenger 
agent of the Pennsylvania at Chicago, who seemingly was 
clothed with all the authority of the president of the road, 
which gave the trip much the atmosphere of travel in a 
private car. Especially was this the ease in the compart 
ment observation car which brought up the rear, and where 
the ladies found much ease and comfort in the luxurious ap- 
pointments of the parlor section. 

The colored sextette of male voices from the Pekin 
theater, Chicago, which accompanied the Louisville expedi- 
tion last year, was on board and entertained with musie and 
song, making the evening part of the journey very pleasant. 

The dining ear management did itself proud in a many 
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MAKING FELICITOUS SPEECHES BETWEEN THE ACTS. 
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course table d’hote, as will be observed from the following 
menu ecard: 
DINNER 
Caviar Canape 
Blue Points 
Beef, a Anglaise Consomme in Cup 
Salted Almonds 
Celery 
Saked Whitefish, Creole 
Sliced Cucumbers 
Chicken Pie, a la Francaise 
Prime Roast Beef 
Braised Sweet Potatoes 
Green Peas 


Olives Mangoes 


Mashed Potatoes 
Stuffed Tomatoes 
srussels Sprouts 
Champagne Punch 
Roast Leg of Lamb, Currant Jelly 
Asparagus Salad, Mayonnaise 
Pineapple Pudding, Wine Sauce 
Hot Mince Pie 
Neapolitan Ice Cream 
Crystallized Ginger 
Bar-le-Duc Preserved Fruit 
Camembert and Roquefort Cheese 
Bent’s Crackers, Toasted Brownsville Water Crackers 
Assorted Fruit 
Coffee, Cognac 


Assorted Cake 


So pleasantly did the time pass that when Atlantie City 
was reached, at about 2:30 Monday afternoon, it hardly 
seemed more than midday. 

MR. HOWLETT’S PIANO RECITAL. 

Mr. Edward C. Howlett, Chicago representative of the 
Stecher Lithographic Company, afforded delightful enter 
tainment for a large party, consisting of about twenty 
ladies and nearly as many gentlemen, on Wednesday eve 
ning of convention week. The entertainment was entirely 
impromptu, but turned out, nevertheless, to be a genuine 
treat to those who were in on the affair. This unscheduled 
feature took place in the banquet room of the Hotel Rudolf 
and consisted of a piano recital, so that it may be said 
of Mr. Howlett that he was the ‘‘whole show.’’ He is a 
pianist of rare ability, and never played in better form or 
before a more appreciative audience than on this occasion. 
Such sweet old favorites as ‘‘Suwanee River,’’ ‘‘My Old 
Kentucky Home’’ and others were played over and over 
again, each time with variations, now as a waltz, again as 
a march, and so on, the player giving a really wonderful 
exhibition of counterpoint. So delighted were those who 
heard Mr. Howlett play that, for fun, a collection was taken 
up and some sixteen dollars raised which, of course, he said 
he wouldn’t think of accepting, the purse being finally used 
up in employing a flotilla of roller chairs in which, next 
day, a large party of the ladies of the convention were 
treated to a voyage along the boardwalk. 
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THE DROMEDARIES’ DINNER. 


The Order of Dromedaries, organized at Dayton, Ohio, 
some little time ago by a few choice spirits, introduced 
itself into the social doings by giving on Wednesday evening 
an informal dinner to a stag party of about sixteen, con- 
sisting of members and a number of invited guests. The 
Windsor Cafe was selected as the place in which to hold this 
inaugural meeting, and the selection was a good one, as was 
evidenced by the appointments, which were elegant in every 
detail. It was not accompanied by any blare of trumpets, 
but was, nevertheless, one of the nicest little affairs it has 
ever been our privilege to attend. ‘‘Recherche,’’ is, we be- 
lieve, the word which would be used by our European 
friends to describe it. The membership in this organization 
is limited to twenty-five, and with that number of the same 
class as the ‘‘original six’’—Kronau, Day, St. John, Sless- 
man, Guelf and Searle, it is not at all difficult to imagine that 
future doings will be lively. 

After the eatables and a portion of the drinkables also 
had been disposed of, President Kronau called upon ‘‘Tom’’ 
Seott to act as toastmaster, which he did in his usual com- 
fortable, easy-going style. He was eminently successful in 
keeping things going until well into the small hours of the 
morning, when the party broke up and got busy seeing one 
another home. We congratulate the Dromedaries and their 
entertainment committee on the suecess of these initial 
doings. 

It is the intention of this organization to do things up 
on a more extensive scale at the next convention, and they 
have certainly got a committee composed of men who have 
pronounéed ideas as to ‘‘going some.’’ 

THE CANNER wishes the Dromedaries good luck, success and 
‘*then some.’ 

THE NEXT OASIS. 

KRONAU, PRESIDE 
DROMEDARIES. 

On a desert waste one sultry day, 

Six travelers were wending their way 

Not Arabs on warfare intent, 

But poor traveling men, whose money was spent. 


BY H. &M. OF THE ORDER OF 





The scurrying sand had filled their eye, 

And by the tone of their voice their throats were dry. 
Said they to each other, this journey is fierce. 

To my very marrow bones this dryness seems to pierce. 


Cries the leader, “Don’t give up, get on a hump!” 
So burning with courage their heart gave a thump, 
For, far in the distance an oasis they spied 

Where on Humps of joy only Dromedaries ride. 


So on to this oasis together they marched, 

With Humps that were withered and lips much parched 
And with trouble cast aside and nothing to annoy 

Did they amble along on the Hump of joy. 


At last came the time when they had to part 
With many good-byes and an aching heart ; 
But with one accord did they all agree, 

That the next oasis would be El Milwaukee. 





AT THE DROMEDARIES’ DINNER. 
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On the Side 


O, you boardwalk! 

Utah was well represented. 

Sears is a worthy P. N. C, A. 

Did you root for Rochester? 

Milwaukee or Rochester, which? 

W. R. Palmer left early—foxy boy. 

John Dorrance was there, with bells on. 

What to Eat Pierce was there rubbering. 

Ask Joe Shuler what time the clock stops. 

Can you beat Joe Hunt’s woodpecker story? 

‘Pack good, clean food—Let it be known.’’ 

Cc. W. Cooke, of the American Can Company. 

D. W. Archer, of Chicago, was missed by many. 

Lon ascended the throne by a unanimous vote. 

Who knows Mr. Strassheim, of Aberdeen, Md.? 

No doubt about Charley MeReynold’s popularity. 

The ladies didn’t do a thing to the roller chairs. 

A machinery show makes a difference, doesn’t it? 

Popular Tom Scott beamed his beamingest as usual. 

Joe Hunt, of California, proved himself a diplomat. 

What would a convention be without a rathskeller? 

Charlie Suydam kept himself busy keeping others busy. 

Souvenir posteards had a large sale during convention 
week. 

Mr. Phelps’ speech at the Lincoln Day dinner was a rare 
treat. 

Ask Dorrance his opinion of seltzer water as a reviver. 
He knows. 

‘¢John’’ Lusk was there but was a little more quiescent 
than usual, 

A. V. Lane came on from old Syracuse and brought along 
Mrs. Lane also. 

Geo. Bones was strictly on the water wagon, so far as we 
could observe. 

The boomers for Milwaukee, ‘‘The Bright Spot,’’ are not 
to be discouraged. 

Remember Stockham’s slogan: ‘‘Pack good, clean food— 
Let it be known.’’ 

Convention headquarters was all right, even if the service 
did come by freight. 

Harry Krebs was there, looking handsome as ever, as well 
as suitably dignified. 

The Brakeleys, of New Jersey, father and son, are a credit 
to the canning industry. 

The New York delegation was, as usual, one of the largest 
and most distinguished. 

H. M. Kronau was happy and busy every minute. He is 
a right good ‘‘dromedary.’’ 

Lon Sears, Tom Lewis and H. W. Phelps all made hits 
with their curtain speeches. 

There was no rambling this year, excepting that which 
was done on the boardwalk. 

How did Harry Krebs sleep with a cigar in his mouth, 
and did he take it out to eat? 

We saw no more beautiful women on the boardwalk than 
the ladies of the convention. 


How melodiously the sweet notes of ‘‘Illinois’’ flowed 


from the lips of Charles Crary. 

Good old Langbridge was there with his good-natured 
smile; no use, it won’t come off. 

Chicago’s ‘‘Peek In’’ theater got some effective free ad- 
vertising, thanks to John Flannery. 

R. P. Seott presented Dr. Wiley with a neat little souvenir 
of the convention—a tack to sit on. 

If old Appert weren’t already dead, the convention prob- 
ably would have tickled him to death. 

Colton of the Seneca Kraut Co. is extremely modest, but 
that singing voice of his is a beauty. 

It was evident that there are several with a hankering 
for the ‘‘silver-tongued orator’’ label. 
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Irvin Mitchell, of Vinton, lowa, never misses a national 
convention and was on deck as usual. 

Tom Scott as a toastmaster is very much all right. 
the dromedaries, if you don’t believe it. 


Ask 


W. C. Langbridge, who is some seed salesman, amalga- 
mated considerably during the meeting. . 

Wasn’t it too bad about the wind blowing up the board 
walk? (Please pardon us for this one.) 

What American city can produce a more pleasant example 
of well fed rotundity than Thomas J.? 

B. I. Moomaw, of Roanoke, Va., made many new ac- 
quaintances and a fine impression on all. 

J. P. Olney bore the brunt of the resolutions committee 
work, and right well did he acquit himself. 

If Dr. Wiley wants to retain the good will of the canners 
he’d better cut out that talk about dating. 

M. T. Grant, of the American Can Company, spread around 
a whole lot of cheerfulness, as he always does. 

E. M. Lang, Jr., enjoyed himself watching his successor 
in office handling the difficulties of a president. 

Achilli, Phinney and ‘‘Billy’’ Smith were ‘‘there’’ up to 
the last moment every day. Great boys, these. 

‘*Clay’’ Shriner was, as usual, one of the busiest men at 
the convention, and also one of the ‘‘smilingest.’’ 

Howard Davis and his charming wife were among those 
present, and the ‘‘Keys’’ were in great demand. 

C. J. Bodden, of Grant, Beall & Co., Chicago, represented 
his house at the convention, and a capable rep. he made, too. 

L. F. Lord got tangled up over his suitease, but was 
helped out of his difficulty by one of our good Boston friends. 

Omaha was represented by Herman Kinsey, who also very 
ably assisted in representing the Stecher Lithographic Com- 
pany. 

What would a convention be without Billy Baldridge and 
his ‘‘bones’’? And, by the way, Theo. Cobb can rattle ’em 
some, too. 

Maryland, New York, New Jersey and Illinois furnished 
the bulk of the attendance, as a glance at ‘‘Those Present’’ 
will show. 

Governor Fernald certainly is some orator. The canning 
business breeds good talkers, ‘‘Silver-tongued’’ Hugh Orem, 
for example. 

P. C. Doyle, of the Phoenix Cap Company, is one of the 
quiet, dignified kind, yet one of the keenest observers in the 
supply business. 

Willard G. Rouse was in attendance and in fine fettle. 
He is liked by everybody and many wished him fortune’s 
sweetest smile. 

W. B. Phinney, that pushing and popular fellow, says his 
bean-snipper is coming along finely. He deserves success, 
and here’s hoping. 

Tim O’Byrne, of Chicago, was inquired after by a lot of 
people. He is deservedly popular and ought never to miss 
a national meeting. 

H. M. Holt was on hand as usual, this time accompanied 
by his good wife and Harold D. Stone, a new and worthy 
acquisition to the ranks. 

Clay Shriner and his hearty laugh were in fine condition 
and made a host of new friends, while giving the glad hand 
of fellowship to the old ones. 

Is it possible to find amongst business men a man who ean 
preside at a man’s meeting with more tact and ability than 
Charlie Crary? We doubt it. 

W. R. Conover was among the Boston delegation, ac 
companied by Mrs. Conover, who specially reported to us 
that she had a delightful time. 


Dr. L. E. Ott, of Franklin, Ind., was one of the few at 
the convention who could lay claim to having attended 
fifteen or more annual meetings. 


Evidently they like Seeretary Frank Gorrell, judging by 
the ‘‘hand’’ he got when he was reélected to the position 
which he has filled so creditably. 

E. V. Stockham is a welcome addition to the working 
forces of the National Canners’ Association. That he will 
be heard from again later is our sincere hope. 











Atlantie City 
Few failed 


Among the various things contracted at 
were several hundred deep and enduring colds. 
to bring back a souvenir of this kind. 

C. W. MeReynolds was one of the busiest members of the 
Indiana delegation. Did you ever notice how many friends 
a man who can be called ‘‘ Mac’’ has? 

Dr. George A. Gabriel, of the American Can Company, New 
York, was an interested looker-on at the convention’s work. 
He is a scientist of marked attainments. 

Fred Knapp, of labeling machine fame, cireulated among 
the ‘‘boys’’ and managed to make some hay whether the 
sun was shining or not. You can’t lose Fred H. 

Monday they began to arrive from every point of the 
compass in specials, airships, double-deckers, automobiles, 
bob-sleds, taxicabs—everything but patrol wagons. 

It gave us great pleasure to shake hands with Mr. W. F. 
Assau, the well known Baltimore packer and efficient secre 
tary of the Canned Goods Exchange of that city. 

Some of the more convivial spirits cut into the grape so 
deeply Tuesday evening that they were unable to effervesce 
up to their regular form the rest of the time. 

James M. Hobbs has our congratulations on his election 
to the secretaryship of the brokers’ association. It’s a 
heavy job, J. M., but we predict you will ‘‘make good.’’ 

Hoffecker’s response to the mayor’s address of welcome 
was unique. Was there any point of the canned goods busi- 
ness left untouched when the Delaware orator got through? 

The ‘‘Big Four’’ from New York, Walter Timms, Sig. 
Seeman, Thomas Vallette and Arthur Williams, were given 
a cordial welcome by their many friends among the canners. 

Frank Achilli, whose popularity grows each year as regu- 
larly as the tomato crop, gave a first-class imitation of a busy 
business man, and part of the time it was the genuine article. 

A man of ideas and foree is Mr. William Leonard, of the 
Burnham & Morrill Company, of Portland, Me. Mr. Leonard 
is a good mixer and was exceedingly popular at Atlantic 
City. 

Does anybody enjoy the convention more than Charlie 
Suydam, or as much? We doubt it. He finds pleasure in 
giving pleasure to others, and nobody knows how better 
than he. 

L. P. Haviland, of Camden, N. Y., was among the more 
prominent representatives of the Empire State. He is a 
packer of fine quality and a CANNER reader of many years’ 
standing. 

Who is there that doesn’t know ‘‘Tom’’ Cranwell, the 
president of the Continental Can Company? It is sufficient 
to know that he is in a group to be sure there will be good 
entertainment. 

Dr. Wiley certainly enjoyed himself on 
and fully lived up to his reputation as 
tainer. One lady said: ‘‘He is the most 
have ever listened to.’ 


Thursday evening 
a charming enter- 
delightful talker I 


; 


C. A. Boller, of Stecher Litho. Co., was a busy man, and 
was ably assisted by D. R. Skuse of the home office, and 


H. R. Kinsey and E. C. 
offices respectively. 

S. F. Haserot is to be congratulated on his committee re 
port on publicity, also on his splendid work on the prize es 
says. We can sympathize with him in the matter of burn- 
ing the ‘‘midnight oil.’’ 

Dr. Wiley’s sconce didn’t support the same silken chapeau 
he toted around at Louisville a year ago, possibly because of 
the joshing the Louisville papers gave him on account of its 
seemingly ancient vintage. 


Howlett of the Omaha and Chicago 


George Gaddis, of New York, was present, but his old 
éhum, Ira Whitmer, of Bloomington, Ill., remained at home, 
consequently the annual reunion of these two old boyhood 
friends did not materialize. 

Hugh 8. Orem was among the absentees, we are sorry to 
say. We trust he will get his nerves back into good shape 
very shortly and that it won’t be necessary to report him 
missing at the next convention. 

Don’t know when we have heard anything more genuinely 
humorous than the address of President George Cobb, of the 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Association. We laughed 
until we were neak in the wees. 

And again Julius S. Edwards, doubtless because he con- 


sidered Spokane, Wash., where for several years past he has 
been engaged in catching and canning the wiley tomato, 
trifle too distant, remained away. 
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Oliver J. Johnson, we regret to say, was compelled to 
leaves early on account of indisposition. Better luck next 
time, O. J. 

Mrs. Harris expressed herself as delighted at the oppor- 
tunity to meet her friends and spend a little time with them 
apart from business. 

Many packers found more attraction on the amusement 
piers than at the convention meeting, and a number of them 
can give a more detailed report of ‘‘pier’’ entertainments 
than of the convention business. 

Did I hear water called for? No, the packers have de 
termined to keep it out of Ahe cans when possible to put up 
the goods without, and most of them seem also to have 
tabooed it for drinking purposes. 

Baltimore packers were much in evidence, practically 
all of the firms having from one to three or four representa 


tives present, and what a jolly crowd they were. To the 
rear with 65¢ tomatoes. Forget it! 
M. Zurndorf, of Chicago, western sales agent for the 


American Label Manufacturing Company, was on the job 
all the time, and then some. ‘‘Zurnie’’ worked twenty-five 
hours a day, but that’s a habit of his. 

Ned White, of W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore, was one of 
the ‘‘quiet’’ men present, but from the way he buttonholed 
the packers, it was evident he did not intend that the big 
companies should get a!l the can orders. 

The speech of Gov. Fernald, of Maine, was one of the hits 
of the convention. The governor’s good talk was delivered 
before a ful! house, and more than once he brought the whole 
convention to its feet with enthusiastic applause. 


Wm. H. Nicholls, of Chicago, with Mrs. Nicholls, visited 
New York following the convention. Mr. Nicholls is one 
of the leading brokers of the country, and possesses a knowl- 


edge of canned goods unsurpassed by anybody’s. 

Kansas City was represented by three good men, Robert 
M. Laas, of the Farnum Brokerage Co.; J. Millard Block, of 
the Meinrath Brokerage Co., and R. C. Chambers, of the 
MeManus-Heryer Brokerage Co., certainly a strong trio. 

W. C. Pressing, of the firm of Pressing & Orr, of Nor 
walk, O., enjoyed himself thoroughly meeting old friends 
and making new. His is a keen business mind, and he is 
one of the a!l-around nicest fellows in the canning game. 

The ‘‘Grand old commonwealth’’ of Kentucky, as her 
political stump-speakers are fond of calling her, was repre 
sented by P. H. Heaton, of Louisville, and H. M. Carty, 
of White Plains. What she lacked in numbers she made 
up in quality. 

Secretary Gorrell is to be congratulated on his selection of 
a corps of assistants. We know whereof we speak when we 
say that he could not have found three more competent and 
agreeable young ladies anywhere. All of them real Mary- 
landers, too. 

Arthur V. Crary, only brother of Ralph W., assistant sales 
agent of the American Can Company at Chicago, having 
charge of what is known as ‘‘ general line sales,’’ attended 
the third convention and extended his circle of acquaintances 
among the canners. 

Ferd C. Wheeler Jr., of W. S. Knight & Co., Chicago, cir- 
culated a whole lot among the packers, among whom he has 
a host of friends. He is one of the most alert members of 
the brokerage brotherhood and a fine chap of ability and 
the right sort of push. 

We were asked to name the handsomest broker at the 
convention, but from fear of consequences we finally de 
clined, although we will admit that C. H. Clarke would 
receive part of our vote in any personal pulchritude contest. 
Seattle papers please copy. 

Frank A. Aplin, the former Chicagoan who is now resident 
manager of the J. K. Armsby Company in New York, ran 
down to Atlantie City for one day only, just long enough to 
shake hands with his host of friends. He has them in every 
part of the country. 

The canners of the country will travel far before they 
find a presiding officer who can wield the gavel as gracefully 
and turn flattering phrases as smoothly as the retiring presi- 
dent, Mr. Crary. As a presider, you’ve got to admit that 
C. 8. is the peerless one. 

Many expressed regret on account of the absence of Mr. 
Max Kuner, of Denver, Colo. Mr. Kuner is a veteran pack- 
er, who carries his four score and more years better than 
many men their three. It is the first convention Mr. Kuner 
has missed in a long time, and we hope that he doesn’t de- 
cide to stay away again in 1911. 
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The silver-tongued Orem, of Baltimore, who is said to be 
cruising in southern seas, was much missed and his mantle 
did not fall on anyone else. Had he been present at the 
convention meetings some of the discussions would have 
had some life put into them. 

Essay No. 83 was a fine, practical discussion of how to 
inerease the consumption of canned goods, and THE CANNER 
takes this occasion to congratulate Mr. Stockham, the author 
of the essay which won the first prize offered by the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association. 

Bright, witty, polished, popular President Thomas 4G. 
Cranwell of the Continental Can Co. added immensely to 
the social side of the convention. He is a wonderfully mag 
netic man, a mine of energy, and was very much in evidence 
during the Atlantie City meeting. 

‘*Tom’’ Lester expressed doubts at one time about his 
being needed at the convention. This sounds to us like a 
pretty good joke. He was there all right, and we had the 
pleasure of meeting his better half, who seems to have he- 
come a confirmed ‘‘conventionite.’ 

aul Paver wasn’t quite so busy as a year ago at Louis 
ville, when he was a large share of ‘‘the works’’ in the 
memorable ‘‘ramble’’ which was a distinct feature of that 
meeting. Paul had more leisure this time, and consequent- 
lv his numerous friends saw more of him. 

William Silver, the able partner of popular Harry Stras 
baugh in that widely known canned goods commission firm 
Strasbaugh, Silver & Co., of Aberdeen, Md., rendered a good 
aceount of himself in regard to arbitration. Mr. Silver is a 
worker and as nice a fellow as one ever meets. 

Joseph Hunt, of San Francisco, made many friends by his 
earnestness and apparent sincerity and by his clever side- 
stepping of the matter all expected him to touch upon. His 
arguments in favor of factory brands as against private 
brands merited the approval of every canner. 

The ‘‘furriners’’ were J. 8S. Carmer, of the Sanitary Can 
Company, Niagara Falls, Ont.; C. P. and W. A. Chisho!m, of 
the Chisholm-Scott Company, Oakville, Ont., Canada; Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert L. Innes, of the Canadian Canners, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont.; George B. Jacoks, Winona, Ont. 


O. C. Huffman, president of the United States Can Co., 
Cineinnati, O., is an impressive man. He is one of the kind 
that does things, and, although still young in years, can 
point to real achievements. No mistake about Mr. Huffman’s 
ability. He has plenty of it, and is also a tireless worker. 

Mr. A. Brake!ley, of Bordentown, N. J., one of the grand 
old men of the canning industry, attended the sessions with 
a regularity which, we trust, went not unnoticed by some of 
the younger chaps. There are not many men in the business 
today who started when Mr. Brakeley did, if there are any. 

Mr. E. P. Sills, of the J. K. Armsby Co., Chicago, attend 
ed the convention as usual, being accompanied by Mrs. Sills, 
who greatly enjoyed the stay at Atlantie City. Mr. Sills is 
one of the finest men connected with the canning industry 
and enjoys the friendship and highest respect of everybody. 

Henry Colberg, the veteran Chicago broker, is a regular 
attendant at the conventions and would, indeed, be missed 
by his many friends if he were to remain at home. In his 
quiet, dignified way Mr. Colkerg gets as much enjoyment and 
benefit out of the annual meetings as anybody who attends. 

lt was the first convention in many years that John T. 
Staff, the veteran manager of the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association, has attended without having on his 
hands the work of seven ordinary men. This was because of 
the fact that there was no machinery exhibit at Atlantic 
City. But just wait! 

Among the delegation sent by Indiana was a packer who 
several years ago made the largest pack ever turned out by 
one canning concern in a single season. We refer to Graf- 
ton Johnson, of Greenwood, in whose various factories was 
put up—well, it’s near enough to say that his output that 
season figured up several hundred thousand cases. Mr. 
Johnson is recognized as one of the ablest of packers, as he 
is also a gentleman of much personal charm. 


W. R. Roach, of Hart, Mich., a big packer and big-hearted 
man, is an important factor iu association work and in all 
that aids in advancing the canning industry ‘‘ Billy’’ looms 
large. Few men have been so successful in the packing 
business as this man of untiring energy and steadfast pur- 
pose. He was accompanied by his charming wife, and with 
him much of the time was E. P. Daggett, the former label 
man, who fits in nicely in his new line of activity. 
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Two charming ladies present were Mrs. F. F. Wiley, wife 
of the well known secretary of the Western association and 
big Southern Indiana packer, and Mrs. F. Jos. Shuler, wife 
of the Crothersville, Ind., canner and secretary of the In 
diana association. These ladies added much to the social 
side of the meeting. 

Cc. S. Jones, of Peoria, should make an 
for the Brokers’ association. He is widely known and 
has had extensive experience in association work. He is a 
worthy successor to the capable officers who preceded him. 
May he be successful in carrying out the work so ably begun 
by former presidents. 


ideal executive 


More men brought their wives to this convention than to 
any in the past, the western contingent being particularly 
large. The ladies added greatly to the enjoyment of the 
oceasion. The men of the canned goods industry and its 
kindred businesses may justly boast of the charm and beauty 
of their wives and daughters. 

Mannie Miller, the irrepressible, is as much at home at 
Atlantie City as when on his native heath in Baltimore, and 
probably knows more of the ‘‘City’’ than any other packer 
who attended. He was a much sought after man, as he had 
charge of the Baltimore ‘‘buttons.’’ Mannie, where did 
you make your headquarters? 

A. Lineoln North, of Johnston, North & Co., New York, 
never misses a convention, If he did he would be sadly 
missed himself, as he is a man who has troups of friends 
and is one of the bulwarks of the Brokers’ association. Mr. 
North is one of the big brokers, representing some of the 
largest accounts in the country. 

A prominent member of the Utah part was Mr. Lucian 
A. Ray, whose card proclaims the fact that he is a manu- 
facturers’ agent. His offices are at Nos. 432 and 433 
Atlas block, Salt Lake City. Mr. Ray is an agreeable gentle- 
man, a fine business man and enjoys the confidence and es- 
teem of the trade in his territory. 


Charlie Brooks, the president of the John Boyle Company, 
Baltimore, is one of the most jovial and genial men in the 
business. His laugh could be heard a mile away. He thought 
everybody ought to know everybody else and was a virtual 
master of ceremonies, introducing his many friends one to 
the other. May he live long and prosper. 

Friend Wiley left Atlantic City on Friday for Washington 
to visit the patent office. He has a new electric heating 
idea which he thinks would do for canning factories. He 
tried a demonstration of it on an automobile, but it did 
not seem to be very well adapted for that purpose. He says 
it costs money to perfect things. Ask him about it. 

The new Chicago brokerage firm of Syme, Eagle & Co. 
was represented at the convention by Warren B. Jones, who 
capably looked after his house’s interests and considerably 
widened the cire!e of his canner acquaintances. Though a 
new firm, all those connected with it are thoroughly seasoned 
and experienced men in canned goods and kindred lines. 

Utah sent a fine delegation consisting of James A. Ander- 
son, of the Morgan Canning Company, Morgan; W. J. Parker, 
of the Star Canning Company, Roy; Lucien A. Ray, of the 
Continental Can Company, Salt Lake City; A. L. Brewer, of 
Ogden, and John M. Barnes, of Kaysville. They are all fine 
business men and a credit to the western canning industry. 

William Bogle and George W. Cobb, president and vice- 
president respectively of the Sanitary Can Company, were 
two men at Atlantic City whom it is always a pleasure to 
meet. Both are full of enthusiasm for the popular package 
manufactured by their company, and both are fine business 
men and gentlemen. Their pronounced success is well de- 
served. 

Frank Noonan, of the J. M. Paver Company, Chicago, pre- 
faced his trip to Atlantic City by running down to ‘‘ Little 
Old New Yawk,’’ as he now ealls it, and taking a slant at 
the Gay White Way (slang for Broadway after the glim’s 
turned on). ‘Take it from me,’’ says Frank, who, like the 
girl in the song, ‘‘had never been there before,’’ ‘‘that’s 
some town.’’ 

The child labor question was handled in a masterly way 
by James P. Olney, of Rome, N. Y., president of his state 
association. Mr. O!ney is a lawyer of fine attainments and 
has given deep study to this matter, which is of increasing 
importance to packers in several states. Mr. Olney presented 
the situation very forcefully and the members accorded him 
their undivided attention while he had the floor. Packers 
in every part of the country should carefully read his ad- 
dress, which is contained in full in this issue. 
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Indiana was represented by as fine a body of packers as 
are to be found anywhere in the United States. Such men as 
Grafton Johnson and Ralph B. Polk, of Greenwood; Charles 
W. McReynolds, of Kokomo; F. Joseph Shuler, of Crothers- 
ville; F. F. Wiley, of Edinburg; William C. Smith, of Delphi, 
and Lyman E, Ott, of Franklin, are a credit to any state, and 
would be in any line of business. 

Walter A. Frost, former president of the National Canned 
Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ association, was keenly 
interested in the work of the convention. He is forceful, 
fearless, brainy, a careful guardian of the rights of the 
broker, strong for whatever is for the advancement of the 
canning industry and its allied lines. Mrs. Frost accom- 
panied her husband to Atlantie City. 

It always does one good to see and shake hands with 
Charles Corby, the popular head of the Corby Commission 
Co., one of the big brokerage concerns of Gotham. Corby 
wears a perennia] smile and simply radiates good feeling, 
fine, whole-hearted chap that he is. But that isn’t all, for 
he is the possessor of rare business acumen and is one of 
the country’s acknowledged salmon experts. 

L. T. Weiss, president of the American Label Manufac- 
turing Co., and Vice-President Richard Dorsey were con- 
stantly around their company’s handsome display in one of 
the parlors of the Rudolf. Mr. Weiss is an able man who 
stands high in the commercial life of Baltimore. Mr. Dorsey is 
another able man of business, yet ever wears a smile, which 
is especially cheery for his friends, who are legion. 

A prominent figure at Atlantie City was President D. H. 
Bethard of the National Wholesale Grocers’ association. 
He made a fine impression with his address, which will be 
found in another section of this issue of THE CANNER. 
While not a man of large frame, his is a big brain, the 
kind needed to wisely guide a great commercial organiza- 
tion like the National Wholesale Grocers’ association. 

There was considerable difficulty in locating the packers’ 
meetings. A number of the boys went to the Steel Pier, 
only to find that a change had been made to the Rudolf 
Rathskeller, and the next day they found another move had 
been made to one of the banquet halls of the Rudolf on 
another floor. This caused some little confusion and pos- 
sibly helped to decrease the attendance at the meetings. 

The Continental Can Company was represented by Presi 
dent Thomas G. Cranwell, General Sales Agent Charles A. 
Suydam, of Chicago; H. M. Brush, of Syracuse; E. C. Shriner, 
of Baltimore, and S. J. Steele, of Chicago, an array of sell 
ing talent hard to equal. Ralph E. Goodlett, who represents 
the Continental in the Kansas City territory, was among the 
missing and, needless to say, was himself greatly missed. 

Ralph W. Crary is one of the brightest fellows among 
the younger generation of the canning fraternity. He is 
operating one of the finest pea plants in the country at 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis., and putting into practice some excellent 
ideas originating with himself. R. W. is certainly a comer, 
though he has already covered a considerable part of the 
distance to the front. Mrs. Crary was with him at the con 
vention. 

The American Can Company not only supplies good cans, 
but also furnishes a fine corps of entertainers, conspicuous 
among them being Monty Grant, from Chicago, and Harry 
Krebs, of the Baltimore office. As ‘‘Monty’’ travelled at 
one time from the eastern office, he has a wide acquaintance 
amongst the packers and consequently had on his list a large 
number to whom to show attention, and nobly did he perform 
his part. 

Former Congressman Walter O. Hoffecker, of Smyrna, Del., 
is one of the brainy men of the canning industry, and his 
part in the work of the convention was very important. 
Probably no man present was more actively interested or 
contributed more to the results achieved at Atlantic City 
than he. The progress which the canning industry is making 
would be all the more rapid if there were more men in it 
having the high order of ability possessed by this son of 
Delaware. 

There would be something decidedly lacking about the 
conventions but for the presence of Jerome B. Rice, the 
veteran seedsman, and Mrs. Rice. They were the recipients 
of much attention, but this isn’t to be wondered at, con- 
sidering their personal attractiveness and wide acquaintance- 
ship. Always devoted to their chief are W. C. Langbridge 
and Charles Guelf, two royal good fellows and high-grade 
salesmen. What they don’t know about the seed game has 
not been discovered yet. 
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Every one expressed regret at the retiring of John Flan 
nery from the brokerage business as well as from the office 
of secretary of the Brokers’ association. The needle busi- 
ness ought to require him to take his annual vacation in 
Lebruary each year, and we offer the attractions of the 
national convention as against the allurements of Florida, 
California or Porto Rico. 

If every canner could talk on the platform with the ease 
and grace of Frank Van Camp, the consumption of canned 
food would double in a year. Wish he would follow the 
distinguished senatorial precedent and let the Chautauqua 
circuit hear him on the merits of canned goods instead of lis 
tening to the wild and reckless fulminations of a certain 
food magazine incompetent. 

Lausing B. Warner, attorney and manager of Canners’ 
Exchange, did some effective work in the interest of that 
fine institution, which is saving much money for the pack- 
ers by providing them with absolutely safe insurance at a 
big reduction in cost. Mr. Warner is an expert of high 
standing in the insurance field. He was accompanied by 
his brother, M. F. Warner, who is also an experienced in- 
surance man. 

One of the finest fellows at the convention, a chap who is 
clean cut and has the right sort of stuff in him, is Osear T. 
Day, manager of the Indianapolis branch of the Sanitary 
Can Company. ‘‘O. T.’’ has a great big bunch of friends in 
the canning business and we happen to know that he added 
substantially to the list while at Atlantic City. Mrs. Day, 
a woman of much charm and wit, accompanied her husband 
to the convention. 


Assistant Secretary C. M. Dashiell, of Princess Anne, Md., 
never misses a convention. He is an earnest worker for or- 
ganization in the canning industry and his services to the 
Tri-State Packers’ Association are in very large part re- 
sponsible for the success and usefullness of that important 
organization of canners:in Maryland, Delaware and New 
Jersey. The members of Mr. Dashiell’s association pack 
something like two-thirds of the entire tomato output. 

As usual, Samuel F. Haserot, of Cleveland, was in the 
harness all the while the convention lasted. Mr. Haserot is 
a worker, and a first-rate one. His labors as chairman of the 
national association’s publicity committee have borne good 
fruit, although the harvest hasn’t yet been completed. Mr. 
Haserot never tires of working, although occasionally he 
takes his rod and reel and his gun and buries himself in the 
woods for a fortnight or so of hunting and fishing—and he’s 
just as enthusiastic about it as when bending all of his en 
ergies to the carrying out of some big plan for business pro 
motion, such as instilling in the minds of American con- 
sumers confidence in the purity and wholesomeness of canned 
goods. 

An incident of convention week which we recall with much 
pleasure was our trip from Chicago to Atlantic City in com- 
pany with Mr. F. G. Rolland, who so ably represents the 
Calvert Lithographing Company, of -Detroit (‘‘The Model 
Shop’’), in the West, having headquarters in Chicago. Mr. 
Rolland is a genial, companionable fellow and added greatly 
to our enjoyment of the journey from Chicago on the Penn- 
sylvania Limited. Incidentally he is a fan and something 
of a base-runnner, which he had an opportunity of demon- 
strating during an hour’s stop-over in Philadelphia, as he 
covered the distance from venerable Independence Hall, 
whither we repaired immediately upon our arrival in the 
City of Brotherly Love, to the Broad street station in what 
we are willing to wager was record time. 

The National Canned Goods & Dried Fruit Brokers’ As- 
sociation elected a new president and secretary. Mr. C. 8. 
Jones, of Jones Bros., Peoria, Ill., sueceeds Frank L. Deming, 
of the Deming & Gould Company, Chicago, as president, and 
the secretaryship went to James Hobbs, of Flannery & 
Hobbs, Chicago, as former Secretary John L. Flannery, Jr., 
is retiring from the brokerage business to engage in the 
manufacturing line. Frank L. Deming is one of the really 
big men in the brokerage business in this country, and under 
his administration the brokers’ association made very grati- 
fying progress. Mr. Flannery, who served the association as 
secretary for several years, was ever enthusiastic over the 
work of the organization and filled his office with decided 
ability. The members of the brokers’ association are a unit 
in regretting his retirement, yet are much pleased that such 
a man as James Hobbs was available for the secretaryship. 
Mr. Hobbs will perform his duties more than ereditably. 
The treasurership remains in the keeping of Harry C. Gilbert, 
of Indianapolis, the best possible man for the place. 
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No matter how you look at him, P. Hohenadel Jr. is a 
large canner. He is big in body, possessed of a big brain, 
and packs canned goods on a big scale, besides being in 
several other big enterprises. Mr. Hohenadel is the head 
of the J. Hohenadel Jr. Canning Co., whose principal plants 
are situated at Janesville, Wis., and Rochelle, Ill. He is 
one of the clearest thinkers in the business and an unusual- 
ly ineisive speaker, although he never has anything to say 
at the National meetings. 

It was a great pleasure to meet Mr. Joseph B. Hudson, of 
the Hudson Canning Company, which operates two canneries 
in New York state, one at Holly and the other at Mattituck, 
on Long Island. Mr. Hudson is one of the most experienced 
packers in the business, and ‘‘Oyster Bay’’ asparagus is 
famous in the East, and would be in western markets also 
if the goods were sold in the West. Sales of this fine brand 
of ‘‘grass’’ have always been confined to the East; where 
the demand is more than sufficient to absorb the output. Mr. 
Hudson is a stickler for quality, that being at all times his 
first and, one might say, his only thought. He is one of the 
men who are doing effective work for the upbuilding of 
the canning industry. 


The new president of the National Canners’ association 
is a man who will devote himself unselfishly to performing 
the duties of his office, to which he brings a great deal of 
executive ability, initiative, and judgment ripened by long 
experience as a packer. Few men have studied the pack- 
ers’ problems more closely than L. A. Sears, and as he is 
enthusiastic, determined, and a consistent worker, his ad- 
ministration promises to be one of notable achievement for 
the advancement of the canning industry. 

The representatives of the United States Printing Com- 
pany were a fine body of business men. Mr. H. A. Dickie, 
general sales agent, is a man of wonderful energy and a 
class A result-getter. Advertising Manager A. W. Brock- 
way Jr. is a fine fellow and one of the brightest men in the 
country in his line—business promotion. Thomas E. Lester, 
of the company’s Chicago office, is one of the best fellows 
in the business, whole-souled, popular, hard-working and in- 
tensely devoted to his friends and the U. 8S. P. C. Other 
representatives of the company at Atlantic City were: W. T. 
Leachman, C. C. Pollock, Ben F. Cake, James T. Connor, 
L. H. Brown and N. E. Beebe, certainly a strong, resourceful 
and formidable set of men. 
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The Register 


CALIFORNIA. 


Cook, John, West Berkeley. 
Field, Walter M., San Francisco. 
Hunt, J. H., San Francisco. 
Sullivan, M. J., San Francisco. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Clark, A. B., Milford. 

Clarke, Frederick M., Milford. 
Selden, Mrs. H. A., Hartford. 
Thompson, Wm. H., East Hadden. 
Woodruff, Wm. H., Milford. 


DELAWARE. 


Barnard, R. C., Camden. 

Cannon, H. K., Bridgeville. 

Carroll, V. C., Greenwood. 

Cannon, H. P., Bridgeville. 

Gentz, A. G., Dover. 

Goodwin, Otis L., Milton. 
Greenabaum, Mr. and Mrs. E., Seaford. 
Gilldersleeve, George H., Rising Sun. 
Hoffecker, Walter O., Smyrna. 
Hurdle, Wm. H., Harbeson. 

Perry, John J., Seaford. 

Ross, Mr. and Mrs. E. C., Seaford. 
Reynolds, J. 8., Frederica. 

Seott, Chas. W., Dover. 

Speakman, C. 8. 8., Smyrna. 

Wood, D. J., Lineoln City. 

Watkins, F. B., Odessa. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


King, Frank, Washington. 
Waernicke, H. E., Washington. 


ILLINOIS. 


Bethard, D. H., Peoria. 
Bones, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 8, 
Bodden, ©. J., Chieago. 
Budde, Albert, Chicago. 
Burgess, Miss, Chicago. 
Buck, Mrs., Chicago. 
‘ooke, C. W., Chicago. 
‘olbert, C. F., Chicago. 
‘rary, Arthur V., Chicago. 
‘arpenter, W. 8., Chicago. 
‘olberg, henry, Chicago. 
‘onnelly, John, Chicago. 
Deming, F. L., Chicago. 
Deming, O. L, Chicago. 
Davidson, C. H., Chicago. 
Frost, Walter A., Chicago. 
Flannery, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Grant, W. T., Chicago. 
Geary, Mr. and Mrs. John F., 
Hobbs, James M., Chicago. 
Howlett, Edw. C., Chicago. 
Hillson, Miss, Chicago. 

Jones, Warren B., Chicago. 
Jones, C. S., Peoria. 

Kahn, Estelle, Chicago. 
Keevers, Jos., Peoria. 


‘hieag 
Chicago. 


i ww 


L., Chieago. 


Kittredge, Mr. and Mrs. R. J., Chicago. 


Lowenthal, L., Chicago. 
Leonard, Mr. and Mrs. J. C., Chicago. 
Lester, Mr. and Mrs. T. E., Chicago. 
Lynch, J. J., Chicago. 
Mulligan, Mr. and Mrs. J. J., 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 
Maenab, w. G., Chicago. 
Nichols, W. H., Chicago. 
Noonan, Frank Chieago. 
Potter, Thos., Lanark. 
Palmer, W. R., Clricago. 
Paver, Paul, Chicago. 
Rice, J. A., Bloomington. 
Shiveler, D. H., Hoopeston. 


Canner 


Chieago. 


Selbey, Mrs. K. K., Chieago. 

Selbey, Samuel M., Chicago. 

Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. George, Canner & 
Dried Fruit Packer, Chicago. 

Sills, Mr. and Mrs. E. P., Chicago. 

Steele, S. J., Chicago. 

Suydam, C. A., Chicago. 

Schuknecht, H. E., Chicago. 

Schmitt, Walter, Chicago. 

Stocking, Geo. E., Rochelle. 

Temple, E. H., Chieago. 

Trench, Daniel G., Chicago. 

Warner, Martyn F., Chicago. 

Warner, Mr. and Mrs. Lansing B., 
Chicago. 

Witherell, A. J., Chicago. 

Wescott, O. B., Chicago. 

Winningham, C. C., Chieago. 

Wheeler, F. C., Jr., Chicago. 

Zurndorf, M., Chicago. 


INDIANA. 


Bitting, A. W., Lafayette. 

Day, Mr. and Mrs. O. T., Indianapolis. 

Gentry, J. R., Greenwood. 

Hood, Ernest K., Indianapolis. 

Johnson, Grafton, Greenwood. 

McReynolds, C. W., Kokomo. 

Ott, Lyman E., Franklin. 

Pollock, C. C., Indianapolis. 

Polk, Ralph, Greenwood. 

Shearman, J. Russell, Indianapolis. 

Staff, John T., Terre Haute. 

Shuler, Mr. and Mrs. F. J., 
ville. 

Smith, Earl D., Delphi. 

Smith, Wm. C., Delphi. 

Wiley, Mr. and Mrs. F. F., Edinburg. 


IOWA. 


Brewer, F. E., Marshalltown. 
Allison, H. H., Sae City. 

Ellis, O. S., Marshalltown. 
Burton, Mrs. J. H., Des Moines. 
McCreary, R. W., Marshalltown. 
Mitchell, T., Waverly. 

Virgil, C. C., Mason City. 


KENTUCKY. 


Carty, H. M., White Plains. 
Heaton, P. H., Louisville. 


MAINE. 


Capen, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. E., Eastport. 


Fernald, Bert M., Portland. 
Greene, F. B., Portland. 

Lang, Mr. and Mrs. E. M., Portland. 
Leonard, W. F., Portland. 
Lawrenee, E. M., Lubec. 

Morrill, George B., Portland. 
Stickney, Henry R., Portland. 
Shurtleff, W. H., Portland. 
Tomlinson, Fenton, Portland. 
Wyman, Jasper, Millbridge. 


MARYLAND. 


Assau, W. F., Baltimore. 
Andrews, Jos. B., Hurloek. 
Ady, Samuel J., Sharon. 
Atkinson, H. W., Baltimore. 
Billingslea, Mrs. E., Baltimore. 
Brooks, Edw. H., Baltimore. 
Baker, Mr. and Mrs. J. H., Buekeys- 
town. 

Byrnes, Chas. T.. Baltimore. 
Baines, Mr. and Mrs. J. R., Baltimore. 
Billingslea, Mrs. Chas., Westminster. 
Baker, C. W., Aberdeen. 
Baker, Miss Beulah, Aberdeen. 
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Crothers- 


Baker, P. T., Aberdeen. 

Baker, Frank E., Aberdeen. 
Bacon, Allen T., Westminster. 
Brown. C. H., Baltimore. 
Brady, S. Proctor, Baltimore. 
Blades, L. L., Choptank. 
Burban«, Leonard, Jr., Baltimore. 
Butterfield, C. F., Baltimore. 
Burroughs, Wm. B., Baltimore. 
Bailiere, L., Annapolis. 

Brady, James H., Baltimore. 
Bounds, C. C., Hebron. 
Barrett, Thos. E., Baltimore. 
Cottingham, H., Baltimore. 
Curry, Frank A., Baltimore. 
Charles, J. R., Federalsburg. 


Daugherty, Mr. and Mrs. W. G., Balti 
more. 

Doeller, Henry, Baltimore. 

Doeller, John C., Baltimore. 

Day, Richard R., Adamstown. 

Disharoon, Mr. and Mrs. C. R., Salis 


bury. 
Dulany, John H., Fruitland. 
Deleher, A. L., Baltimore. 
Dowell, Benj. S., Baltimore. 
Dallam, Richard, Bel Air. 
Dashiell, C. M., Prineess Anna. 
Elvalich, Rena, Baltimore. 
Flounders, F., Ridgely. 
Frazer, John F., Jr., Baltimore. 
Fooks, Mr. and Mrs. H. N., Preston. 
Fleming, Henry L., Baltimore. 
Flickenstein, L. S., Easton. 
Forwood, Wm. 8., Jr., Bel Air. 
Gibbs, John 8., Jr., Baltimore. 
Gibbs, E. Everett, Baltimore. 
Groeninger, J. J., Baltimore. 
Geatty, C. A., Baltimore. 
Hubbard, A. Jos., Baltimore. 
Horsfull, W. I., Baltimore. 
Haneock, A. E., Girdletree. 
Harrison, D. L., Baltimore. 
Hamburger, Benj., Baltimore. 
Hayes, J. L., Baltimore. 
Hayes, A. T., Baltimore. 
Hayes, A. G., Baltimore. 
Hewitt, Wm. G., Baltimore. 
Judge, A. I., Baltimore. 
Judge, Robert L., Baltimore. 
Judge, Louis L., Baltimore. 
Jones, Howard E., Baltimore. 
Jones, Whitney W., Baltimore. 
Jarrell, Robert, Goldsboro. 
Judge, E. J., Baltimore. 
Johancen, Samuel, Baltimore. 
Knapp, Fred H.. Westminster. 
Kronau, li. M., Baltimore. 
Krebs, Harry W., Baltimore. 
Kidwell, A. E., Baltimore. 
Kirby, W. A., Trappe. 
King, Edw. S., Baltimore. 
Keys, Anna, Baltimore. 


Laws, Mr. and Mrs. Henry M., Balti- 
more. 
Leahy, M. J., Westminster. 


Lusk, John 8., Baltimore. 

Loweree, E. R., Baltimore. 

Lord, Louis F., Baltimore. 

Yongaker, A. Gilbert, Federalsburg. 

Mitehell, J. Harry, Baltimore. 

Meehan, Thos. J., Baltimore. 

Mitchell, F. O., Perryman. 

Messenger, Mr. and Mrs. H. B., 
alsburg. 

Meyer, Albert T., Baltimore. 

Messick, W. F. Salisbury. 

Messenger, Mr. and Mrs. R. W., Feder- 
alsburg. 

Messick, R. M., Bethlehem. 

Messick, A. J., Bethlehem. 


Feder- 
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Murphy, Thos. F., Rocks. 

Murphy, C. F., Rocks. 

Muller, C. E., Baltimore. 

Nickerson, Paul M., Easton. 

Northens, D. W. N., Burlock. 

North, Thos. L., Jr., Baltimore. 

Numsen, George N., Baltimore. 

Nelson, Jos. L., Hebron. 

Noble, Mr. and Mrs. Alex., Preston. 

Norman, Wm. N., Baltimore. 

Packard, Harry E., Baltimore. 

Phelps, Walter J., Baltimore. 

Proctor, Burton, Preston. 

Price, J. H., Jr., Darlington. 

Phillips, George T., Baltimore. 

Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. L. B., Cambridge. 

Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. Isaac, Baltimore. 

Rose, Charles W., Jr., Frederick. 

Rife, W. H., Baltimore. 

Ridgely, Miss Grace, Aberdeen. 

Remeburg, Mr. and Mrs. F. P., Baltimore. 

Randall, S. C., Baltimore. 

Roe, F. P., Greensboro. 

Rosenthal, Wm. J., Frederick. 

Rosenthal, Jacob, Frederick. 

Robinson, A. P., Bel Air. 

Robinson, Wm. E., Bel Air. 

Roberts, W. H., Clara. 

Rouse, Willard G., Easton. 

Silver, John E., Havre de Grace. 

Shriner, Mr. and Mrs. E. C., Baltimore. 

Staley, Charles B., Frederick. 

Sindall, Mr. and Mrs. S. M., Baltimore. 

Saulsbury, I. T., Ridgely. 

Shaw, George L., Baltimore. 

Smith, Mr. and Mrs. J. Cecil, Baltimore. 

Strasbaugh, Mr. and Mrs. H. P., Aber 
deen, 

Strasbaugh, Wm. P., Aberdeen. 

Shriver, P. H., Union Mills. 

Slaysman, Alex., Jr., Baltimore. 

Slaysman, Maggie, Baltimore. 

Smith, Mrs. Kate, Baltimore. 

Shriver, Jos. N., Westminster. 

Staley, F. X., Frederick. 

Stockham, Edw. V., Perryman. 

Silver, W., Aberdeen. 

Stevenson, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. H., 
timore. 

Shaner, Jonas, Ridgely. 

Saulsbury, A. G., Ridgely. 

Sehenckel, Conrad J., Baltimore. 

Stokes, Bradley F., agent, Baltimore. 

Schall, John W., Baltimore. 

Smith, C., Bel Air. 

Saltzman, Jacob, Baltimore. 

Thweatt, J. P., Baltimore. 

Tyler, Geo. M. D., Baltimore. 

Thomas, J. H., Baltimore. 

Tyler, Miss Mary I., Baltimore. 

Tyler, Mrs. Annie M., Baltimore. 

Tingle, W. W., Baltimore. 

VanLill, S. J., Baltimore. 

Whitney, W. Jones, Baltimore. 

White, Edmund C., Baltimore. 

West, Wm. C., Baltimore. 

Wagner, Wm. A., Baltimore. 

Webb, Clay M., Vienna. 

Webster, Guy L., Vienna. 

Whiteford, Henry C., Whiteford. 

Weil, N. H., Baltimore. 

Weaver, M. L., Greensboro. 

Waidner, H. A., Baltimore. 

Wright, Mr. and Mrs. W. M., Choptank. 

Wooters, Charles R., Easton. 

Yingling, A. H., Westminster. 

Zurndorf, Mrs. M., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Abbott, Frank W., Boston. 

Bean, H. B., Boston. 

Conover, Mr. and Mrs. W. R., Boston. 
Curren, Mr. and Mrs. A. C., Boston. 
Cole, Mr. and Mrs. I. W., Boston. 
Erskine, Geo. F., Boston. 

Frackleton, Robert T.. Haverhill. 


Bal- 
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Folsom, E. E., Brockton. 

Holt, Mr. and Mrs. H. M., Boston. 
Hewins, Walter P., Boston. 
Hutchins, James D., Boston. 
Murray, Geo. D., Lawrence. 

Stone, Harold D., Boston. 

Walker, Geo. N., Boston. 


MICHIGAN. 


Burton, Alfed M., Detroit. 

Coe, C. B., Detroit. 

Daggett, E. P., Hart. 

Gill, E. B., Central Lake. 

Gill, Miss Allena B., Central Lake. 
Gleason, C. H., Detroit. 

Gerber, Frank, Fremont. 

Hill, James B., St. Clair. 

Heigho, George W., Detroit. 
Ingraham, F. A., Alpena. 

Roach, Mr. and Mrs. W. R., Hart. 
Rolland, F. C., Detroit. 

Rogers, A. L., Alpena. 

St. John, A. F., Detroit. 

Thomas, W. 8., Grand Rapids. 


MINNESOTA. 


Brown, R. W., Duluth. 
Draper, P. H., Duluth. 
Erickson, [D. A., Minneapolis. 


Phelps, C. A., Duluth. 
MISSOURI. 


Block, Millard J., Kansas City. 
Baker, Walter H., St. Louis. 
Chambers, R. C., Kansas City. 
Laas, R. M., Kansas City. 
Schulte, Geo. J., St. Louis. 


NEBRASKA. 


Newman, Milton B., Omaha. 
Sussman, H. 8., Omaha. 
Wernker, Paul, Omaha. 
Kinsey, H. R., Omaha. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L., 
antville. 

Ayars, Mr. and Mrs. C. H., Salem. 

Ayars, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur B., Bridge 
ton. 

Adams, Mrs. A., Jersey City. 

Ayars, Clinton D., Bridgeton. 

Ayars, David M., Salem. 

Ayars, Mr. and Mrs. Maurice B., 

Avars, Miss Marion O., Salem. © 

Ayars, Mrs. M. B., Salem. 

Atkinson, E. M., Salem. 

Butcher, J. Clifford, Salem. 

Brakeley, A., Bordentown. 

Brakeley, Joseph, Freehold. 

Clark, W. H., Salem. 

Cratzer, Mr. and Mrs. C. A., 
City. 

Cosier, B. F., Newport. 

Cratzer, Miss Mary L., Atlantie City. 

Cobb, Theo., Newark. 

Cohen, Mrs. 8., Atlantie City. 

Diament, Geo. E., Cedarville. 

Davies, E. W., Bridgeton. 

Dodge, Wm. H., Montclair. 

Eckstein, L. B., Atlantic City. 

Fogg, Robt. 8., Salem. 

Fuller, R. H. D., Bloomfield. 

Garrett, Thos., Jersey City. 

Glenn, Miss C., Atlantie City. 

Hires, Clementine P., Salem. 

Hires, Lucius E., Salem. 

Hires, George, Salem. 

Hinehman, W. L., Haddonfield. 

Hall, Mrs. A. C., Atlantie City. 

Hupp, Mrs., Salem. 

Laning, Geo. D., Bridgeton. 

Laning, Wm. T., Bridgeton. 


Leesburg Pkg. Co., Leesburg. 
Lippincott, Jesse, Woodstown. 
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Pleas- 


Salem. 


Atlantic 


Mayhew, J. M., Cedarville. 

McKeague, Geo. A., Atlantic City. 

Newkirk, Thos. S., Daretown. 

Payne, Frank P., Salem. 

Powell, H. N., Fairton. 

Pritchard, R., Bridgeton. 

Riley, Miss, Atlantie City. ‘ 
Roberts, Wallace S., Woodston. 4 
Stevens, F. M., Cedarville. 7) 
Stevens, C. S., Cedarville. 
Sawyer, E. H., Norma. 
Smith, Luke F., Salem. 
Souder, Wm. H., Bridgeton. 
Souder, W. H., Bridgeton. 
Sunkhiner, Wm. E., Aldine. 
Stevens, A. T., Cedarville. ! 
Steelman, James P., Mrs., Atlantie City. 

Tilton, Mrs., Atlantic City. 

Whitaker, C. C., Bridgeton. 

Watson, George W., Yorktown. 

Worthley, George G., Matawan. 


NEW YORK. 


Alexander, Geo., New York City. 

Achilli, Frank, New York City. 

Atwater, Lucius, Bergen. { 

Ayars, W. R., Rome. 4 

Adams, Francis A., New York City. 

Brockway, A. W., New York City. 

Bossert, Chas. V., Brooklyn. 

Boller, C. A., Rochester. 

Brush, H. M., Syracuse. 

Boyer, B. J., New York City. 

Benedict, Lorenzo, New York City. 

Burden, Henry, 2d, Cazenovia. 

Bell, S. C., Oneida. 

Blakeslee, M. D., Cazenovia. 

Bailey, Geo. C., Rome. 

Burnkam, Geo. A., New York City. 

Baker, Jerome E., Mexico. 

Bissing, Gustav, Brooklyn. 

Bogle, Wm. Y., New York City. 

Barrett, Mr. and Mrs. F. N., New 
City. 

Bevans, D. Peyton, New York City. 

Beal, Irving C., Sodus. 

Bewley, Leo C., Lockport. 

Cransen, F. L., Silver Creek. 

Chapman, W. A., Silver Creek. 

Colton, 8. O., Geneva. 

Carvalho, L. R. N., New York City. 

Cobb, Geo. W., New York City. 

Corby, Charles, New York City. 

Comstock, J. E., Newark. 

Cobb, Mr. and Mrs. F. D. H., Fairport. 

Cobb, C. S., Fairport. 

Cobb, Mr. and Mrs, A. H., Fairport. 


York 


Cameron, Mr. and Mrs. L. V. B., New 
York City. 
Doyle, P. C., New York City. , 


Dussossoit, O. C., Rochester. 

Dorrance, D. P., Camden. 

Davies, J. K., Williamson. 

Davies, K. N., and Mrs., Williamson. 

Dorsey, G. D., New York City. 

Dodge, J. E., New York City. 

Downes, H. H., New York City. 

Elwood, H. ©., Buffalo. 

Foxwell, C. E., New York City. 4 

Gaddis, Geo. W., New York City. 

Guelf, Charles P., Cambridge. 

Gvodman, Miss 8., New York City. 

Goodman, Miss L., New York City. 

Goodman, Mrs. David, New York City. 

Griffin, C. S., Syracuse. 

Gabriel, Geo. A., New York City. 

Hall, J. E., Rome. 

Hohmann, A. B., Mr. 
York City. 

Harris, Mrs. C. 8., Rome. 

Huick, Chas. H., Cherry Creek. 4 

Hunt, A. R., Oswego. d 

Hullett, L. T., Canajoharie. 

Hugg, G. B., Cazenovia. 

Higginbotham, W. A., Victor. 


and Mrs., New 
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Hall, Mr. and Mrs. T. L., Geneseo. 
Hemingway, H. C., Syracuse. 
Hatfield, A. R., Utica. 

Hudson, Jos. B., Holly. 

Herrman, A. C., New York City. 
Hardy, Theo. H., New York City. 
Haviland, Wm. 8., New York City. 
Jones, W. R., New York City. 
Keeney, C. N., LeRoy. 

Kellogg, C. H., Fairport. 

Kruse, Peter, Brooklyn. 


Kilian, H. F. C., New York City. 

Kittleberger, Wm. F., Webster. 

Langbridge, Mr. and Mrs. W. C., Cam- 
bridge. 


Lush, Miss Sophy, New York City. 

Lane, A. V., Syracuse. 

Lozier, J. F., Syracuse. 

Lippincott, A. H., Oakfield. 

Mott, R. T., New York City. 

Maurer, Mr. and Mrs. H. W., Rochester. 

Miller, Mary L., Newark. 

Muller, M., LeRoy. 

Miller, Lewis J., Bergen. 

Mills, William, New York City. 

MacDonald, Chas. A., Brooklyn. 

North, A. L., New York City. 

Olney, James P., Rome. 

Preston, W. L., Rochester. 

Pearson, Robt. N., New York City. 

Pratt. Jay H., Rochester. 

Plimpton, H. C., New York City. 

Pierce, Paul, New York City. 

Pierce, D. C., Hamburg. 

Phelps, H. W., New York City. 

Pollard, Charles E., Brooklyn. 

Peck, H. J., Batavia. 

Peabody, Ward C., Utica. 

Rice, Mr. and Mrs. J. B., Cambridge. 

Rice, Jerome B., Jr., Cambridge. 

Ryder, S. M., Niagara Falls. 

Redman, Miss M., New York City. 

Redman, Mrs. J. L., New York City. 

Robinson, J. L., New York City. 

Roulston, Thes. H., Brooklyn. 

Sills, A. S., Buffalo. 

Skuse, Daniel R., Rochester. 

Sudendorf, E., New York City. 

Shanks, Montgomery, Rochester. 

Sale, R. L., Buffalo. 

Stewart, Clarence, New York City. 

Stratton, J. L., Hamilton. 

Smith, Wm. H., Mr. and Mrs., LeRoy. 

Snodgrass, H. T., New York City. 

Soper, T. C., Mr. and Mrs., New York 
City. 

Shumaker, J. T., Fredonia. 

Sherman, C. F., Utiea. 

Scholfield, Mr. and Mrs. C. P., New York 
City. 

Simmons, D. B., Utica. 

Sullivan, C. F., New York City. 

Salisbury, B. ©., Albion. 

Schaefer, Philip, New York City. 

Taylor, J. H., Clinton. 

Trouse, W. C., New York City. 

Tobin, E. J., Victor. 

Throop, F. 0., New York City. 

Timms, Walter B., New York City. 

Thursby, S., New York City. 

Tompkins, Mr. and Mrs. F. 

Thorne, E. 8., Geneva. 

Vallette, T. A., New York City. 

Wilson, W. H., New York City. 

Warren, Fred. M., Rochester. 

Wescott, Mr. and Mrs. G. F., 

Wolfe, A. P., Buffalo. 

Woodruff, Watson S., New York City. 

Winslow, W. B., Jr., New York City. 

Wettengel, A., Rome. 

White, J. Newton, Mt. Morris. 

Williams, A. P., New York City. 

Wiley, Alex., New York City. 

Winters, John C., New York City. 

Webb, Loren D., Rochester. 

Zunner, Mr. and Mrs, C. F., Syracuse. 


J., Yonkers. 


Buffalo. 
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Ackman, Morris, Cleveland. 

Adams, Robt. L., Cleveland. 

Brown, Douglas A., Cincinnati. 
Bashart, W. H., Toledo. 

Beschorman, W. C., Cincinnati. 
Campbell, W. M., Washington C. H. 
Dickie, H. A., Cineinnati. 

French, Mr. and Mrs. J. B., Morrow. 
Harbauer, J. M., Toledo. 
Haserot, S. F., Cleveland. 
Haserot, E. H., Cleveland. 
Huffman, O. C., Cineinnati. 
Kline, J. B., Cleveland. 
Klum, Ed. T., Cincinnati. 
Kroehle, Paul E., Cleveland. 
LaBree, Ben., Jr., Cincinnati 
Morral, S. E., Morral. 
Morral, W. H., Morral. 
Mills, E. C., Cleveland. 
MeDonald, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Owens, M. J., Toledo. 
Pressing, W. C., Norwalk. 
Phinney, W. B., Chillicothe. 
Reichelderfer, J. S., Amanda. 
Sears, L. A., Chillicothe. 
Slessman, A. E., Fremont. 
Seott, Thos. A., Cadiz. 
Smith, Edwin E., Cireleville. 
Satterfield, L., Port Clinton. 
Sears, C. H., Chillicothe. 
Seott, R. P., Cadiz. 
Wasmund, W. J., Frankfort. 


OKLAHOMA. 


C., Elyria. 


Cooter, M. A., Oklahoma City. 
Wallace, E. F., Oklahoma City. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ayres, Mrs. Eva, Philadelphia 
Ayars, Robt. E., Philadelphia. 
vehrhorst, H. F., Pittsburg. 
Behrhorst, Mrs. Amelia, Avalon. 
Buse, Geo. A., Pittsburg. 
Brackbul, B. Frank, Biglersville. 
Bonstedt, W. G., Philadelphia. 
Cobb, Thos. V., Philadelphia. 
Carroll, Walter C., Pittsburg. 
Craig, J. S., Louisville. 
Crocker, D. H., Wilkesbarre. 
Caldwell, Charles R., Pittsburg. 
Coberg, Thos. F., Philadelphia. 
Duckwall, E. W., Pittsburg. 
Dunlap, Harry W., Pittsburg. 
Deen, ©. H.. Harrisburg. 
Easton, H. M., Pittsburg. 
Follett, Louis, Canonsburg. 
Fox, Charles Y., Philadelphia. 
Garrahan, J. H., Luzerne. 
Graves, A. M., Philadelphia. 
Harris, David J., Philadelphia. 
Hicks, John A., Bristol. 
Hostetter, L. H., Richland. 
Hostetter, E. B., Lititz. 
Harris, Mrs. S. J., Philadelphia. 
Hallowell, John J., Philadelphia. 
Hyson, M. A., Bridgeton. 
Hannan, George W., Pittsburg. 
Jessup, Cooper, Philadelphia. 
Kern, Wm. S., Wilkesbarré. 
Kraft, John F., Pittsburg. 
King, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P., Peter’s 
Creek. 
King, Edgar T., Peter’s Creek. 
Lockwood, George E., Jr., Philadelphia. 
Lanusetti, S. P., Bristol. 
Munister, P. M., Bristol. 
Mason, A. O., Pittsburg. 
Musselman, . Biglersville. 





Miller, Charles C., Philadelphia. 
MeLaughlin, J. M., North East. 
Nicol, T. W., Philadelphia. 
Nowland, George, Philadelphia. 
Page, R. B., Philadelphia. 
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Roberts, Thomas, Jr., Philadelphia. 
Ross, Hugh, Woodbine. 

Ritter, Wm. H., Philadelphia. 

Ritter, Charles A., Philadelphia. 

Ritter, W. F., Philadelphia. 

Schaefer, Philip, Pittsburg. 

Stiller, Mr. and Mrs. E., Philadelphia. 
Shantz, Mr. and Mrs. E. T., Pittsburg. 
Simpers, Thomas W., Philadelphia. 
Smita, Frank A., Harrisburg. 

Spencer, Robt. L., Pittsburg. 
Shelhimer, Sam, Luzerne. 

Stevens, J. J., Philadelphia. 
Wickersham, Wilmer, Pittsburg. 
Willis, W. H. H., Pittsburg. 
Washington, Geo. S., Philadelphia. 
Winebrenner, D. E., Jr., Hanover. 


PUERTO RICO. 


Towle, T. M., La Jas, P. R. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Cohen, Mrs. A., Pawtucket. 


UTAH. 


Anderson, James A., Morgan. 
Brewer, A. L., Ogden. 

Barnes, John M., Kaysville. 
Parker, W. J., Roy. 

Ray, Lucian R., Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT. 


Demeritt, B. R., Waterbury. 
Steward, J. A., Rutland. 
Steward, Alden A., Rutland. 


VIRGINIA. 


Adam, John, Richmond. 
Diggs, Frank E., Richmond. 
Layman, G. A., Daleville. 
Moomaw, B. F., Roanoke. 
Smiley, W. C., Roanoke. 
Southgate, T. 8., Norfolk. 
Weeks, T. A., Roanoke. 
Weeks, A. T., Bonsack. 


WASHINGTON. 


Clarke, C. H., Seattle. 
Small, C. E., Seattle. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Davis, Mr. and Mrs. H. M., Clarksburg. 
Johnson, Oliver J., Wheeling. 
Rockwell, W. A., Berkeley Springs. 


WISCONSIN. 


Crary, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph W., Stur- 
geon Bay. 

Fletcher, Roy M., Hustisford. 

wuttman, Albert, Manitowoc. 

Hamachek, F., Kewaunee. 

Hipke, Mr. and Mrs. A. T., New Hol- 
stein. 

Hohenadel, P., Jr., Janesville. 

Mundt, Albert, Manitowoc. 

Schmidt, Mr. and Mrs. J. C., 
Holstein. 

Wittenburg, Jas. J., Cedarsburg. 

Wolfinger, Jos., Dundas. 


New 


CANADA. 


Carmer, J. S., Niagara Falls. 

Chisholm, C. P., Oakville, Ont. 

Chisholm, W. A., Oakville, Ont. 

Innes, Mr. and Mrs. Robt. L., 
ton, Ont. 

Jacobs, Geo. B., Winona, Ont. 


Hamil- 
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DIRECTORS:  £NVN fRXNMANTe A BAVC i OIRECTOR Ss: 
T.G.GRANWELL, Pres’t | F.P. ASSMANN, Sec. & Treas. 
A. W. NORTON, Vice-Pres t 2 & cee 
Cc. A. SUYDAM, Sales Agent B. H.,LARKIN 


CHICAGO BALTIMORE SYRACUSE 





MANUFACTURES 


CONTINENTAL 
Hole and Cap Cans 


CONTINENTAL 
Solder Hemmed Caps 


CONTINENTAL 
Open Top Cans 


CONTINENTAL 


Inside Enameled Cans 


THE BEST QUALITY 
THE BEST SERVICE 
THE BEST SATISFACTION 


Ask Our Customers 
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A Good Record 


for the 


Empire Process 
Alarm 


Out of over 100 of 
these clocks now in 
use we have never had 
to take back, repair or 
exchange a single 
clock. | 


There is no chance for a processor 
to make an error with the use of 
this machine. The machine does 

all the figuring. | 


A child can operate it. 


We send you this machine on 
30 days’ trial and you are not 
obligated in any way if it does not 
prove satisfactory. It costs you 
nothing to try it — send us your 





order. 


For Prices and Particulars Address 


Chicago Canners’ Supply Co. 


SALES AGENTS, | 
1712 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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If it’ i ji 
SUNDRIES — Factory we can furnish i 












Wire Tomato Scalding Basket 
Used where the scalding work is done by hand 


Peeling Checks 


Special Tomato 
eeling Knife 
(actual size) 






Can Torgs 





Tipping Coppers 
Wooden Peeling Bucket 


WE MANUFACTURE COMPL2TE LINES OF MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF CANNING OPERATIONS—STATE YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & CO., Gen’l Agents 
5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Latchford 
Corn Husker 


HIS Machine we are now prepared to recommend 
to our friends as practical, dependable and satisfac- 
tory. We will undertake contracts to equip plants 
complete with these huskers and supply, if desired, 

a man to go through the season with them. We make 

terms on such contracts which enable the user to realize re- 

turns in saving made before payment. 


THE LATCHFORD HUSKERS 


waste no corn and deliver each ear completely husked and 
cleaned. ‘They have large capacity, having feed similar to the 
Sprague Cutters. They outclass all other Huskers in speed 
and thoroughness of construction. Investigation of their merits 
will convince any intelligent canner that they are far ahead of 
any other husker. 

We have made some very important improvements for 1910, 
and this new model is now ready for your inspection. 




















For further particulars, testimonials, etc., address 





Sprague Canning Machinery Company 
DANIEL G. TRENCH & CO., General Agents 
5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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~The Sprague 
Compound Corn Silk Brusher 





This machine brushes the silk from ears of corn 
before the corn is cut. Capacity—almost unlimited 


Pronounced by the leading Corn Canners of the country 
as the best investment ever made by them in the line 
of Silking Machinery. Testimonials on application. 








WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE LINES OF MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF CANNING OPERATIONS 


Estimates, General Catalogue or Special Pamphlets Furnished on Application 
IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & COMPANY, General Agents 


5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Model M 


prague Corn Cutter 

















This machine is universally recognized as a great improvement over 
any other device ever used for cutting corn. It pays for itself in short 
order in saving of corn as compared with any other style of cutter. 








WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE LINES OF MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF CANNING OPERATIONS 


Estimates, General Catalogue or Special Pamphlets Furnished on Application 
IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 
DANIEL G. TRENCH & COMPANY, General Agents 
5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Ulery Re-Cutter for Corn 


/ 


Pa EY 
' aaa ee ul 


Sa) 


@ This machine is used for recutting the corn after it has been treated by the Sprague 
Cutters. In passing through this machine the kernels of corn are sliced by a series of knives, 
the arrangement of which is such that the corn is NOT MASHED, but CUT; the result is a 
finely cut, creamy appearance. 


@ The machine can be used intermittently—knives removed and corn passing through un- 
cut when desired. All corn does not need recutting. Large kernels of corn have the appear- 
ance of smaller kernel varieties when re-cut. Corn re-cut inthis way mixes more thoroughly 
and evenly with the syrup—the liquor does not separate from thecorn. The corn processes 
more uniformly on account of being re-cut. 








WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE LINES OF MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF CANNING OPERATIONS 


Estimates, General Catalogue or Special Pamphlets Furnished on Application 
IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 
DANIEL G. TRENCH & COMPANY, General Agents 


5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CORN SILKERS 














Merreli-Soule Rotary Silker 





Uiery-Merrell-Soule Silker 


The most tantalizing experience for a packer showing his goods is to have the 
buyer remove particles of silk from the corn while listening to accounts of the care 
exercised in packing. This experience is common, but not unavoidable. If you are 
using any Silker other than the Ulery, you are not silking your corn as clean as it 
should be. This machine saves corn and positively insures a product more free 
from silk than can be produced by any other machine. 


We also manufacture’the M. & S. ROTARY 
SILKER as an Independent Machine ‘ 


WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE LINES OF MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF CANNING OPERATIONS 
Estimates, General Catalogue or Special Pamphlets Furnished on Application 
IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 
DANIEL G. TRENCH & CO., General Agents 
5 Wabash Avenue —— —— CHICAGO, ILL. 
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JONES’ CAN WASHER 
and STERILIZER 


Is an entirely automatic, com- 
pact little rotary machine, placed 
so as to intercept and treat the 
empty cans as they fall through 
the usual can chutes to filling 
machines. The cans are first sub- 
jected to a thorough washing by 
geyser spray of water under pres- 
sure, and then steamed in similar 
way and passed hot to the filler. 

Capacity as desired, up to 
9,000 cans per hour. 


BROWER’S GRAVITY CAN RIGHTER 


Simple — Durable — Effective — Fool-proof 














Works entirely by gravity, needs only to be supplied 
with cans, the machine does the rest, delivering the cans 
right end up, hole up every time. This machine works 
in connection with any single feed can filling machine. 

Separate machine for each size can. 

Price (complete with 30-inches of vertical can 
chute and 24-inches of horizontal can runway) $50.00 
f. 0. b. Hoopeston, IIl. 

Terms—30 days, two per cent off 10 days. 

Machine guaranteed to operate satisfactorily. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co. 
DANIEL G. TRENCH & CO., General Agents 
SALES OFFICE, Chicago, IIl. FACTORY, Hoopeston, III. 


3S Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Merrell-Soule Corn Mixer Economy Corn Mixer 

















The Stickney Mixer The Cuykendall Double Corn Mixer 


WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE LINES OF MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF CANNING OPERATIONS 








Estimates, General Catalogue or Special Pamphlets Furnished on Application 
IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 
DANIEL G. TRENCH & COMPANY, General Agents 
5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE MERRELL-SOULE 


UPRIGHT CORN COOKER 


THE BEST, 
THAT’S ALL! 







We also manufacture the well known ‘‘Burnham’’ and ‘‘Conant’’ Cookers, single and double. 








WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE LINES OF MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS CF CANNING OPERATIONS 


Estimates, General Catalogue or Special Pamphlets Furnished on Application 
IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 
DANIEL G. TRENCH & COMPANY, General Agents 


5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The only strictly Sanitary Pea Conveyor System. ‘The main features of the system are as follows : 

The Carrying Buckets (galvanized) : 

The Driving Mechanism: 

Idlers (sprockets complete with shafts, boxes, etc.) : 

Feeding Mechanism (which is so arranged that Peas dropped into a chute or hopper are discharged into buckets as 

the latter pass below this feeding mechanism, without any dropping or waste): 

The buckets are emptied by being tilted through contact of star projections on their end castings coming in contact 
with obstruction placed wherever desired. 

The Conveyor can be made to carry any distance in the factory between individual machines of a line. It will 
permit distribution in divided quantities in any manner desired. Its simple, durable and sanitary features recommend 
it highly and will no doubt appeal to you. 

We beg that you will give more than passing attention to the study of the features of this Conveyor, and communicate 
with us if you desire further information. 








WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE LINES OF MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF CANNING OPERATIONS 


Estimates, General Catalogue or Special Pamphlets Furnished on Application 
IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 
DANIEL G. TRENCH & COMPANY, General Agents 
5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE WEBB-POLK 


Gravity 
Grading 
System. 












Specific 
Gravity, 
Quality 
Grading 
System for 
Peas — 


HE advantages of grading according to quality by means of this system have been thoroughly j 
demonstrated. Send for referenees. 


In brief, the apparatus employed to carry out the Webb Method is as follows: Salt solution 
holding tanks in which run carrying mechanisms at various depths; the peas, floating or sinking 
according to their specific gravity, are carried out of the tank separately and without mixing of qual- 
ity. Each tank separates into two grades. Additional tanks with modified solution are provided if 
it is desired to divide still further. 








FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company ’ 
DANIEL G. TRENCH & COMPANY, General Agents | 


5 Wabash Avenue - ______ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Plummer Pea Blancher 





The Great Triple Tank Machine 
Combined Blancher and Washer 


This machine performs the blanching in the most simple, practical and 
scientifically correct way possible. 

Results :—It saves LABOR, saves WATER, saves STEAM! In actual 
practice it has been demonstrated that peas blanched by this method stand 
much more processing without cracking, thereby saving swells and giving an 
article which shows up whole and clean when the cans are opened. 

Shipping weight, about 2,700 lbs.; length 17 feet; width, 4 feet. 

Read carefully the full description opposite. 

We guarantee this machine to be vastly superior to any single tank 
machine. It is built stronger and will out-wear any other blancher on the 
market. 








WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE LINES OF MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF CANNING OPERATIONS 


Estimates, General Catalogue or Special Pamphlets Furnished on Application 
IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 
DANIEL G. TRENCH & COMPANY, General Agents 


5 Wabash Avenue i CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Plummer Pea Filler 


Standard No. 2 Machine 





The points which have won this machine its position AS THE LEADING PEA 
FILLER ON THE MARKET ARE: Absolutely uniform measuring of peas and 
liquor, a cut-off that positively cannot damage the most tender peas of any size, gentle 
rolling motion imparted to peas while being filled, slow action in filling individual 
cans, and great capacity. The latter points are gained through the simple revolving 
continuous action of all parts of the machine. No machine with intermittent action 


and rapid dropping fill or forced feed CAN TOUCH THE PLUMMER. 








WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE LINES OF MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF CANNING OPERATIONS 


Estimates, General Catalogue or Special Pamphlets Furnished on Application 
IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & COMPANY, General Agents 
5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Plummer Interchangeable Filler 
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Continuous trayless Automatic Combined Filler and Syruper, capacity up to 40,000 cans, 10 hours. Will fill and 
syrup tall or flat cans, No. 44, No. 1, No. 2, No. 246 or No. 3. Changes from one size to another can be made 
rapidly. This machine will handle, in a perfectly satisfactory manner, PEAS, BAKED BEANS, KIDNEY BEANS, 
HOMINY, or any article of similar nature, insuring absolutely uniform mcasurement of the material and brine, syrup 
or sauce. Send for detailed description and testimonials. 








WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE LINES OF MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF CANNING OPERATIONS 


Estimates, General Catalogue or Special Pamphlets Furnished on Application 
IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & COMPANY, General Agents 
$ Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TOMATO SCALDERS 





THE EMPIRE 





BAKER’S GRASSHOPPER 

















TRIUMPH (Power) COX (Power) 











Send For Detailed Descriptions of These Machin 








WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE LINES OF MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF CANNING OPERATIONS 


Estimates, General Catalogue or Special Pamphlets Furnished on Application 
IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & COMPANY, General Agents 


5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| The Colbert Tomato System | 





A Complete, Automatic Self-Contained Working System, 
Set Up Ready for Operation 


A LINE of this system consists of equipment of 20 peeling bins, tenon each side of 
central serving, carrying and waste conveyors—with mechanism for automatic- 
ally delivering weighed amounts of tomatoes to peelers—receiving weighed amounts 


of peeled tomatoes from peelers, and for 


This system was tested out at the factory of the 
Gibbs Preserving Co., Baltimore, Md., during the 
season-of 1908. Briefly its operation is as follows: 

Tomatoes after they come from the scalders are car- 
ried by sanitary bucket conveyor and delivered to an 
automatic weighing and serving car which on lever sig- 
nal from a peeling girl carries a weighed amount 
(weight varied as desired )of unpeeled tomatoes to a 
sanitary peeling bin at which the girl works, and dumps 
the tomatoes into the bin, charging the girl with the 
amount delivered to her, by action of a counting 
machine. The serving car, after dumpmg automat- 
ically, returns to its loading station to receive a similar 
weighed amount and repeat its operations automatically 
when signaled for. 

Opposite the bin of each peeler is a weighing de- 





filling same into cans without damage. 


vice, with weight indicator attached, into which the girl 
places tomatoes as peeled, and upon register by the 
indicator that the desired weight is reached (amount 
for one can), the peeler throws a small lever in front 
of her, which insures the dumping of the weighed 
amount of tomatoes for one can into a small car of a 
moving conveyor running below the weighing device, 
and at same time the girl is credited with the amount 
peeled, by action of counting machine. 

The girl can only dump the weighing device when 
the indicator exactly registers the weight desired. The 
receiving car of conveyor in turn discharges its con- 
tents into a filling machine which operates on the 
tomatoes necessary for one can, putting same into the 
can without damage to the fruit; then tops the can and 
delivers it ready to be wiped and capped. 








We have demonstrated that a great saving can be made 
by using this system, and it certainly appears to 
promise a complete revolution in 
tomato packing methods. 


The principal points on which the filling machines furnished with this system 
differ from all other Tomato Fillers are as follows: 


The filling mechanism is designed to handle at each operation only the exact amount which it is desired to 
place in the can—and this is accomplished by presenting to the filling mechanism an exact weighed or measured 


amount of tomatoes. 


The filling mechanism upon receiving the measured or weighed amount of fruit does not 


jam, crowd or crush it—but by means of ingenious collapsing funnels in which work collapsing pushers, the fruit is 


introduced into the can positively without any damage. 


if not superior to hand work in filling. 


The quality of work done with these machines is equal 
The cans are automatically topped before leaving the Colbert machine. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS: 





| SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 
DANIEL G. TRENCH & CO., General Agents, 5 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE COLBERT 


ROTARY TOMATO FILLER 


This machine makes possible an automatic, 
continuous, trayless system of large capacity for 
tomatoes, and does the work of filling better than 
it has ever been done by machinery in the past. 


Saves Labor—Saves Fruit, and Makes a 
Better Finished Product. 


The Merits of the Colbert Rotary Tomato 
Filler have been demonstrated 
in actual operation. 


THE RECORD FOR 1909 IS AS FOLLOWS: 


Four machines operated in season of 1909: Two by 
Greenabaum Bros., Seaford, Del.; one by J. T. Polk Co., 
Greenwood, Ind.; one by Fame Canning Co., Tipton, Ind. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
Greenwood, Ind., October 5, 1909. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Gentlemen: In reply to yours of the 2nd inst., will say 
that our experience with the Colbert Tomato Filler has been 
more than satisfactory. The quality is certainly greatly im- 
proved and a big gain in quantity is also secured. These two 
features are more important to us than the quantity it will 
turn out, although that is no small consideration, as we run 
the machine 50 to 60 cans per minute with excellent results. 
In our opinion the trade are to be congratulated on finally 
getting a practicable machine built on thoroughly scientific 
principles. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) J. T. POLK CO., 
Per Ralph Polk, Vice-President. 





Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Seaford, Del., Oct. 16, 1909. 


Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen:—We take pleasure in handing you herewith settlement for the two Colbert Rotary Tomato Fillers 
and two Sprague Universal Liquid Fillers, which we have used during the tomato pack this year. Accepting your 
guarantee that you will before the opening of the 1910 pack add to these machines all improvements which the ex- 
perience of this season showed to be advisable. 

The principle of these machines is all right and away ahead of any Tomato Filler previously made. It is ex- 
actly what the packers have been calling for—a machine of a large capacity (ours ran at 50 cans per minute and 
upward), which will measure the amount of Tomatoes required for each can and place’ the Tomatoes in the can 
with the least possible damage to the fruit. The machines also make a saving in Tomatoés, filling more cans to the 
bushel than the ordinary fillers do, and the appearance of the goods is much better when the can is opened; in fact, 
it compares with hand packing and at much less cost. 

The result of exhibition made with these Fillers this season should be that you will be able to sell all the machines 
of this type that you care to turn out next season. We compliment you sincerely on the great advance made in the 
art of filling Tomatoes into tin cans, and with best wishes, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) GREENABAUM BROS. 








WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE LINES OF MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF CANNING CPERATIONS 


Estimates, General Catalogue or Special Pamphlets Furnished on Application 
IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & COMPANY, General Agents 
5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TOMATO MACHINERY 





MOORE & BRISTOL TOMATO FILLER 








This is the best machine in use 
for making tomato pulp for catsup 
and for preparing pumpkin and 
fruit butters for canning. 


Each machine is furnished 
with tight and loose pulleys, as 
shown in cut. 


Capacity, 75 tons tomatoes per 
day; 50 to 60 tons pumpkin per 
day. 





BUCKLIN’S CYCLONE PULP MACHINE 








WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE LINES OF MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF CANNING OPERATIONS 


Estimates, General Catalogue or Special Pamphlets Furnished on Application 
IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 
DANIEL G. TRENCH & COMPANY, General Agents 
5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Hawkins ) Univerens Exhauster 









Fe FM OM! 


Will handle any shove can of any size up to and including gallons, without change. 
Simple, Durable, and cannot get out of order. 
No chains to break or wear, 
Superior to all other mechanisms used for Exhausting Cans. 
Its efficiency has been thoroughly demonstrated in actual packing. 


OPERATION 


As shown by illustrations the cans are received in single line direct from Filler and fed into the machine automatically by the well- 
known Hawkins Dise Feed Mechanism and carried by intercommunicating revolving discs. The steam is supplied by curved pipes which 
conform to the lines of travel of the cans. 


SIZES AND CAPACITY 


This machine can be furnished any size and capacity desired. The standard sizes are as follows, capacities 
two minutes exhaust. 


mentioned being based on 


NO. CAPACITY No. 3 CANS FLOOR SPACE 
8 45 per min. 5 x ll feet 

10 57 per min. 5 x 13 feet 

12 68 per min. 5x 15 feet 

14 80 per min. 5x17 feet 

16 91 per min. 5 x 19 feet 
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WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE LINES OF MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF CANNING OPERATIONS 


Estimates, General Catalogue or Special Pamphlets Furnished on Application 
IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & COMPANY, General Agents 
5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. ; 
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ogre Fy Machine 
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This machine represents the nearest approach to perfect satisfaction in Capping that has ever been accomplished in es Capping line 
outside of the Celebrated Hawkins Capper, and is guaranteed superior to every other machine. Capacity, from 10,000 to 24,000, 10 hours. 


Ryder Can Marker 


Simple in construction. 

Easy and positive in action. 

Ready for first and every can. 

Type changes for different grades instantaneous. 

Adjustment to different size cans quick and accurate. 

Equipment of type-holders and rubber type complete 
with every machine. 

Minimum of ink evaporation and type renewals. 

Mechanically designed and mechanically buiit. 

Perfect in efficiency. 

Lasting in durability. 

Fully guaranteed. 

All claims positively demonstrated by actual users, 











WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE LINES OF MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF CANNING OPERATIONS 


Estimates, General Catalogue or Special Pamphlets Furnished on Application 
IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & COMPANY, General Agents 


5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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’ The 


Hawkins Capping Machine 




















Demonstrated 


DURABILITY 
PERFECT SERVICE 
GREAT CAPACITY 


Guaranteed Superior To All Others 
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Standard Machine for No. 2 and No. 3 Cans 
Interchangeable Machine for all Sizes 


96 Cans per Minute With Ease 








Smyrna, Del., December 3, 1909 
Gentlemen : 
We used the new Cams on our Hawkins Capping Machine the past season, operating them at a speed varying from 
72 to 96 No. 3 cans per minute. At the higher speed of 96, the machine seemed to do as good and satisfactory work as at 
the lower speed of 72. _In our opinion you have increased the speed of the Hawkins Capper at least 50 per cent. At 90 
cans per minute it did as good work with these new cams as it did formerly at a speed of 60 cans per minute. 
We congratulate you on the splendid success attending the great improvement these new cams are to an already 
excellent machine, as the Hawkins Capper undoubtedly is. 
Very truly yours, 
J. H. HOFFECKER CANNING CO. 
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The Hawkins Automatic 
, Tipping Machine 








We furnish this machine complete with all parts necessary for attaching 
it to the discharge chain of the Hawkins or Star Capping Machines. 

It has automatic Solder and Flux feeds, and works with either plain 
wire solder or Self Fluxing “Auto Solder.’’ Less attention required in 
keeping steel clean where last named solder is used. Amount of solder used 
is in control of operator. It is readily adjustable for any sized can handled 
by the Hawkins Universal Capper. Capacity: It has been operated 
satisfactorily as high as 100 cans per minute. 


For further particulars address 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 


Factory, Hoopeston, Ill. Sales Office, Chicago, Ill. 
DANIEL G. TRENCH & CO., General Agents 
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Details of Elements Composing System. 


Steel Cooling Tank, 50-in. wide and 42-in. deep ‘ P $8.00 per foot 
Steel Angle Bents, (3-in. x 3-in. x 44-in.) one every five feet . 7.00 each 


Two Head Shafts, complete with gear boxes and collars and 
sprockets, also drive wheel (for either cable or chain drive 


as desired) ; : : ; : 20.00 per set 
Two Take-up Boxes and Tail Shaft - ? 17.00 
Two Intermediate Idler Shafts with Uprights, $3. 00 each , 6.00 per pair 


Special Conveyor Chain—equipped with special wheel bearing 
attachments on chain, together with double channel iron guide- 


ways, also track hangers and trolley track : ‘ 5.00 per foot 
Special Trolley Cars (one for each crate in use) ; : 3.50 each 
Special Hooks for connecting trolley car with crate. : 50 each 


Extra Trolley Track--complete with 16-in. hangers every four feet .65 per foot 








We Manufacture Complete Lines of Machinery for all kinds of Canning Operations 


Estimates, New General Catalogue or Special Pamphlets 
Furnished on Application. 


IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 


DANIEL G, TRENCH & COMPANY, General Agents 


5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HOISTS AND PROCESS 
KETTLES 


We make a full line of open and closed Process Kettles, Crates, 
etc. Our output embodies the special features of the well known 
“‘Niagara,”” ““West,”” “Stark,” “‘Merrell-Soule,” “‘Baker’’ and 
“Sprague” Kettles. Every special make of kettle brought into 
our line has been improved in points of quality, material, work- 
manship, strength, durability and finish, We put relatively as 
much QUALITY into our kettle manufacture as characterizes 
our high class line of Canning Machinery. We also manufacture 
CONTINUOUS TRAYLESS STEAM AND WATER 
EXHAUSTERS AND COOKERS. 
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THE HAWKINS POWER HOIST 
AND CARRIER 


This is the most simple and effective power hoist on the market. NIAGARA 
In its construction, wearing points are reduced to a minimum. It TRAVELING HOIST 


has no clutches or noisy gears. It is smooth and noiseless in its 
action, and is equipped with automatic brake. It has no lost 
motion, yet avoids the sudden jar and friction with accompanying 
wear and tear common to other devices of the kind. 
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WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE LINES OF MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS CF CANNING OPERATIONS 


Estimates, General Catalogue or Special Pamphlets Furnished on Application 
IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & COMPANY, General Agents 
5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Copper Jacketed Kettles 





Our COPPER JACKET KETTLES are absolutely 
guaranteed as to capacity, workmanship and 
material—furnished with power driven 
agitators when desired. 


FRUIT CANNERS’ AND 
PRESERVERS’ SUPPLIES 


Apple, Peach, and Orange Parers, Cocoanut Machinery, 
Pineapple Machinery, Fruit and Meat Grinders, Peeling 
Knives, Pitting Spoons, Corers, Etc. 








WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE LINES OF MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF CANNING OPERATIONS 


Estimates, General Catalogue or Special Pamphlets Furnished on Application 
IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & COMPANY, General Agents 


5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HOMINY CANNING 
MACHINERY 





HOMINY WASHER 





BOILING KETTLE LYE MIXER 











WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE LINES OF MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF CANNING OPERATIONS 


Estimates, General Catalogue or Special Pamphlets Furnished on Application 
IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 
DANIEL G. TRENCH & COMPANY, General Agents 


5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Sanitary White Enameled Tanks 


Made in any Size, Style or,Combination to Meet Requirements. 
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We furnish these Tanks single or in battery, and with or without Mixers 
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Estimates, General Catalogue or Special Pamphlets Furnished on Application 
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Sprague Canning Machinery Company 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & COMPANY, General Agents 
5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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UNIVERSAL LIQUID FILLER 


For filling or finishing off Cans or Glass Jars of any size with 
any liquid. The Ideal Brining or Syruping Machine 





Continuous, trayless and entirely automatic. This machine fills the can or jar with liquid up to any desired height. IT 
FILLS TO A DEAD LINE wherever set. ABSOLUTELY NO WASTE. It is a simple, thoroughly well built, 
substantial machine which does not get out of order. Changes in height of fill or in size of can are quickly made. 


WORKS EQUALLY WELL ON STUDHOLE CANS OR OPEN TOP SANITARY STYLE CANS. CAPACITY on Gallon Cans 
20,000 10 hours, on smaller sizes 40,000. Gives perfect satisfaction at any capacity up to the above. 


Apply for further particulars, stating nature of work and size of can and opening. 











WE MANUFACTURE COMPLETE LINES OF MACHINERY FOR ALL KINDS OF CANNING OPERATIONS 


Estimates, General Catalogue or Special Pamphlets Furnished on. Application 
IF IT IS USED IN A CANNING FACTORY, WE FURNISH IT. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 
DANIEL G. TRENCH & COMPANY, General Agents 


5 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MEASURING FILLING MACHINES 


(MERRELL-SOULE TYPE) 


For Semi-Liquid and Non- 
Flowing Substances 


USINC CLASS JARS OR CANS 
OF ANY KIND OR SIZE. 


Potted Meats 
Chili Con Carne 
Jams, Jellies 
Crushed Fruit 
Jelly-Jams 













Sweetened 
Condensed Milk 
Soups 
Molasses 


And All Similar 
Substances 





WE CAN MEET ALL YOUR 
FILLING PROBLEMS 
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DIRECTORS: DIRECTORS : 
T. G, GRANWELL., Pre /F.P. ASSMANN, Scc.& Tre 
A. W. NORTON, Vice Pres't i ¢. tame 
C. A. SUYDAM, Sales Agent B. H. LARKIN 


CHICAGO BALTIMORE SYRACUSE 








Pure Canned Goods. 


Purchase the can with the C in the bottom: 





With our three factories, and another 
one building, our manufacturing and 
shipping facilities are unsurpassed. 
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